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FEBRUARY, 1892. 


PERILS OF OUR NATIONAL ELECTIONS. 


THE annual message of the President has with clearness and vigor 
called the attention of Congress and the people to the great and ex- 
panding evils that exist in respect of our national elections. The sub- 
ject is thus brought prominently into notice none too soon. 

Practices that were rare or unknown in the earlier days of 
Republic are, apparently, becoming more and more common year by 
year, whereby injustice and unrepublican advantages are sought and 
gained by one party or section or faction over another, and they are 
acquiesced in and winked at even by reputable members of the party 
profiting thereby, and are boldly flaunted to the public gaze by their 
immediate perpetrators as the best evidences of service and desert. 
When the continued increase and diffusion of these practices 7 chi- 
canery in politics shall have poisoned the communities of the major- 
ity, or even a less number, of the States, there will be an end of th 
liberties of the people, both in the legal and moral sense, for the ‘dea 
of true liberty is as absolutely opposed to that of fraud and injustice, 
as that of truth is to falsehood. 

When we reach this stage of national degradation, if we ever do, 
it would be better for the votaries of such methods to throw off all 
disguises, abolish all distinctions, and declare that there is no line 
where virtue stops and vice begins. Then the race for power and 
the profits attending its possession would be “free for all,’ and the 
acutest intellect, the longest purse, and the strongest arm could enjoy 
their own without any of the embarrassments that now attend even 
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a pretended desire for just laws and a profession of the observance 
of them. 

But the nation at large has not yet reached any such stage of 
“advanced opinion,” and until the moral nature of man is changed it 
never can. Its danger lies in the vicious ambitions and unscrupulous 
methods of a very small proportion of the people, accompanied by the 
tolerative indifference of the great body which, so long as its personal 
comfort is not disturbed, and its taxes are not too grievous, and its judi- 
cial establishment proceeds rightly in the main, goes on with its affairs 
in silence broken only, now and then, by a protest in undertone 
during an evening call, or over the dessert at a private dinner. If a 
brave and outspoken condemnation be made, the contemptuous answer 
generally is, “ Well, what are you going to do about it?” This isa 
very pertinent inquiry, too, when the tyranny of the political boss or 
syndicate is entrenched in the possession ef power, and commands the 
very agencies of redress or punishment to which the misgoverned 
must, regularly, resort. Human experience, however, has found how 
with a brave and intelligent people such wrongs are at last righted. 
Means, regular or revolutionary, adequate to the end are applied, and 
the community is restored to itself at whatever cost. 

But neither the people of the nation nor the people of any State 
can afford to wait for such extremities. They should—and if they 
are, in the main, intelligent and patriotic, they will—take efficiert 
measures to right such wrongs as already exist, and prevent the pos- 
sibility of minority government; and they should do this with the 
greater zeal when they remember that such governments in states 
constituted as republics have been usually more corrupt and tyrannical 
than those of a monarchical character. Ten masters are ten times 
worse than one. 

The fundamental principles upon which free government rests and 
the prime necessity of their practical application in the government of 
freemen are fully illustrated in the passage of the message referring to 
these topics. 


The President most justly observes that “nothing just now is 
more important than to provide every guaranty for the absolutely 
fair and free choice by an equal suffrage within the respective States 
of all the officers of the National government, whether that suffrage is 
applied directly, as in the choice of members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, or indirectly as in the choice of Senators and Electors of 
President. Respect for public officers and obedience to law will not 
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cease to be the characteristics of our people until our elections cease 
to declare the will of majorities fairly ascertained without fraud, sup- 
pression, or gerrymander. If I were called upon to declare wherein 
our chief national danger lies I should say without hesitation: In the 
overthrow of majority control by the suppression or perversion of the 
popular suffrage. 


The founders and organizers of this Republic of people and of 


States constructed the Constitution upon what they supposed was the 
indestructible basis that the National House of Representatives should 
actually, in justice, truth, and equality, directly represent the whole 
people, and that a majority of the people in each State, acting in the 
election of members, and a majority of members acting in making 
laws, must be the means, and the only possible means, by which a 
government democratic in character could be carried on. The only 
exception to this was in giving to each State, however small in popula 
tion, one representative, and in giving power to a minority in each 
Ilouse to compel the attendance of absent members. 

The provision as to the election of members of the House was: 
“The House of Representatives shall be composed of members chosen 
every second year by the people of the several States, and the electors 
in each State shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State Legislature.” (Art. [., Sec. 2.) 

The apportionment of representation was, by another provision, to 
be (with the exception named above, and one other now happily inap- 
plicable) according to numbers. The manner and regulation of the 
elections was provided for as follows: “ The times, places, and manner 
of holding elections for Senators and Representatives, shall be pre- 
scribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; but the Congress 
may at any time by law make or alter such regulations, except as to 
the places of choosing Senators.” (Art. I., Sec. 4.) 

Thus, gne independent and co-ordinate part of one of the three 
great divisions of a single government—each to be a check on the 
others for the preservation of liberty and order—was to come directly 
from the people of each State according to theirnumbers. ‘There was 
to be one body which in its origin and in its representative character 
should be thoroughly democratic. Whatever the “manner” of elec- 
tion prescribed by the State or by Congress, it must, of necessity, be 
consistent with the liberty of lawful suffrage, by free and equal voters, 
exercising the power of election, and so of government, by their 
chosen representatives, according to numbers. 
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As the apportionment of numbers and members was to be by 
States, it might have been open to question, when election by districts 
was first adopted, whether all the voters of a State should not vote en 
masse for the number of representatives to which the State was en- 
titled. That question, however, has been settled by a long period of 
practical construction; and the district “ manner ” still kept “ the peo- 
ple” in direct possession of their original rights and powers, if, as the 
law of Congress provided, the representatives from each State were 
elected by “ districts composed of contiguous territory, and containing 
as nearly as practicable an equal number of inhabitants.” (Act of 
February 2, 1872.) 

The system, then, of the people of the several States voting for 
members of the House of Representatives in separate geographical 
divisions, and for separate representatives came to be an established 
one; and for a considerable time the congressional districts were com- 
posed of “contiguous territory,” in the fair and real sense of the 
phrase—geographical divisions of substantially equal population— 
without regard to the political opinions or other characteristics of the 
dwellers therein. Later, the astuteness of professional dealers in polli- 
tics, abetted and supported by the reckless zeal and passion of party, 
discovered that they could keep the letter of the law as to contiguous 
territory and ignore the duty of making districts of equal population, 
and could so construct districts that their party could elect more rep- 
resentatives than would be possible if the Constitution and the law 
were carried out in spirit and intent. The results of such contri- 
vances have already become amazing to reputable men of all parties; 
though they are apt to condemn it more strongly when their particu- 
lar party is the manifest loser thereby. Here is an illustration of the 
lengths to which this perversion and disregard of law and fair-play 
have gone. The following diagram shows the present territorial ar- 
rangement of the congressional districts of one of the States, made in 
1891; and below it is shown the population of each of the same dis- 
tricts by the census of 1890. 

It will be seen from the diagram that the “contiguous territory ” 
required by law to form a district, is, in three districts,—the second, 
fourth, and seventh,—made up in part by the contact of substantially 
only a single sharp angle of the boundary lines of counties. The dia- 
gram is picturesque to the eye, and reminds the observer of the an- 
cient, and now recently discovered, Egyptian labyrinth. 
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ALABAMA. 
As redistricted February 13, 1891, 
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POPULATION BY CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS. 
First district , ... 151,757 | Fifth district 165,324 
Second district 167,806 | Sixth dintrict .......... -cccces 253,891 
Third district 179,680 | Seventh district 249,649 
. 168,549 | Eighth district.... 186,769 


It will be seen, also, from the table of population, that the district 
of smallest population has only 151,757 inhabitants, and that another 
contiguous district has 253,891—a difference of upwards of 100,000 
citizens, or more than one-half of the basis of apportionment of repre- 
sentatives among the States! Suggestion as to the motive for suck 
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geographical and numerical arrangement is quite superfluous. It is 
enough to say that it could not have been from accident or ignorance, 
nor from a desire to produce the equality of representation of numbers 
commanded by the Constitution, nor from a desire to obey in a 
straight-forward way, the law of Congress requiring the congressional] 
districts to be formed out of contiguous territory. . This example is, 
unhappily, by no means the only one of unjust and illegal methods to 
attain partisan ends in congressional representation. Any reader who 
is interested in the subject will find in the official congressional direc- 
tory of the present Congress, diagrams and tables of population of all 
the States and districts, showing many instances of the same character. 

It is quite obvious that the device of gerrymander and the disre- 
gard of the requirement of equal population in representation is being 
more and more resorted to both in respect of Congressional representa- 
tion and in the election of State legislatures. And it is equally obvi 
ous to those who have studied the history of civil institutions, that 
such practices against really democratic and republican government 
will, if they are permitted to continue and to grow, inevitably result, 
first: in the destruction of the liberties and immunities of the great 
body of people, and secondly: in a convulsion wherein the people 
will, at whatever cost, and by whatever means may seem most effectual, 
repossess themselves of the rights out of which they have been thus 
defrauded. To think otherwise implies a want of faith in the possi- 
bility of republican government founded upon justice and equal rights. 

It is, of course, perfectly within the competence of Congress to pro- 
vide for really contiguous territory, and for really equal numbers in 
each district. It has done so in the law above quoted, but only by 
appealing—for that is all it amounts to—to the several States to con- 
struct their districts and equalize their populations according to the re- 
quirement of law. Many- States, it would seem, do not care to obey 
the law, but make their districts and arrange their populations to 
answer the ends of partisan, or ring, or boss advantage. And, in a 
legal sense, they are safe in doing so, for there can be no judicial pro- 
cess of compulsion upon a State, nor punishment for State misdeeds of 
any kind; and so, it is manifest that if this great and growing enemy 
of true democracy is to be banished, it must be by the direct action of 
Congress. Such action, to be effectual, must supersede State action, 
and create the districts and adjust their relative populations apon 
considerations of geography and arithmetic solely;—races and creeds 
and parties must be absolutely ignored. At first, in a few instances, 
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there may, for a short time, appear inauspicious results in the excess 
of strength of a particular race, or sect, or party that under the former 
order, or disorder, of things had been kept in subjection, but at large, 
and in avery brief period, there will be what democratic principles 
and the Constitution both demand—the equal representation of all the 
people of the nation in their peculiar and direct part of the government. 

In the formation of the Senate, the founders of the Republic pro- 
vided a second and independent legislative house, to be constituted in 
such a way that tne selection of its members should require not only 
the primary deliberations of the whole body of the people of the State 
in electing members of their legislatures, but the secondary delibera- 
tions of the legislatures and a longer term of service of the senators to 
be chosen. This b dy was to be, no less than the House of Represen- 
tatives, the representative of the people,—but it was also to be the 
token and instrument of the self-restraint that all reasonable beings 
anc communities have found it necessary to impose upon themselves 
in order to guard themselves against the storms of passion and preju- 
dice—and the delusions of mistaken theories that from time to time 
have devasted states and communities, as cyclones do the face of geo- 
graphic nature. For such reasons, it was provided that the senators 

not of States, but of the United States—should be selected by the 
legislative bodies of each. Thus, there was formed a legislative 
power that, while it was the creation of the people and the agent of 
their will, was expected to protect the people against their own pas- 
sions and delusions as well as against the hasty imprudence that a 
single legislative body is likely often to fall into. 

These wise patriots who builded the legislative bodies with such 
care both for the liberty and the self-restraint of the people, had then 
to provide for a Chief Magistrate who, in every place in the Republic 
and in its foreign affairs, should carry the laws and obligations of 
the Republic into effect. They realized, as it is so well to realize now 
and hereafter, that the Union was both a union of People and a union 
of States, and that a republic occupying a great continent, with ever 
increasing millions of inhabitants, could not possibly survive, either 
as a consolidated single state, or as a mere league of many states. 
They had taken the first branch of the national legislature immedi- 
ately from and by a single direct act of the people, and the second 


branch from the people of each State equally, acting by two processes 


of selection instead of one. In harmony with these provisions, and 
as a necessary complement of them they provided—and emphasized 
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their purpose by an industrious change of language—tlat the Presi- 
dent should be chosen by a college of electors which was to be consti- 
tuted as follows: “ Each State shall appoint in such manner as the leg- 
islature thereof may direct, a number of electors equal to the whole 
number of senators and representatives to which the State may be 
entitled in the congress .. .” (Art. IL, Sec. 2). The fundamental 
words of this provision were “each STaTE shall appoint” the electors. 
The State legislatures were to arrange the “manner,” just as in the 
election of members of the House of Representatives and senators the 
same legislatures were to regulate the “manner,” of election. In the 
case of the members of the House of Representatives the “ manner” 
must be the mode of action of the people, who are many. In the case 
of senators the “ manner” must be the manner (usually) of two bodies 
acting as a legislature. In the case of electors of President the man- 
ner must be the method of action of the State, a single political per- 
son,—the single expression of a single will incapable of parts or divi- 
sions,—speaking once for all in the production of its electoral body. 
Those giant architects and artists in government understood per- 
fectly the foundation on which the most perfect political structure 
that ever has existed was to rest, and the proportions and relations 
that must belong to its separate parts; and, with language of absolute 
precision, they prescribed the method of creation and action of each 
of the parts; for one part, the people acting in their primary capacity ; 
for another part, the legislative representatives of the people, acting 
as a legislative body; and for another part, the State acting as a State, 
with a single voice for the single object named. Both the logic of 
the situation at the framing of the Constitution and the equilibrate 
harmony of the Constitution absolutely demanded the single action 
and the single voice of each State in the constitution of the presiden- 
tial electoral body. 

In the hundred years of presidential elections that have passed, 
only a single exception to this has occurred, and that exceptional 
action was abandoned before it had existed long enough to become a 
precedent. So perfectly settled and understood had this plain reading 
of the Constitution long ago become, that a few years ago a great sen 
ator from a great State, who apparently thought that the election of 
President had better be comminuted into districts and come, as he 
thought, more directly from the people, proposed in Congress that 
the Constitution be changed to that end, but the scheme found so 
little encouragement that it was dropped. At last, however, the legis 
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lature of one State,* inspired, doubtless, with benevolent sympathy for 
some minorities of her people who happened to reside, chiefly, in one 
or two of her congressional districts, has thought it fit and competent 
to abdicate the single entirety of her State rights and duties in ap- 
pointing her electoral college, which the Constitution required her to 


do herself, and to commit that duty to twelve separate divisions of 


her citizens, to contribute, one member each, to the eiectoral body. 
And this is to be called an “appointment” by a Svate / 

If the gains and profits of party victory can induce the legislature 
of any State to resort to such means of achieving it, some may begin 
to doubt whether written constitutions are any valuable security 
against the passions or ignorance or selfiskness of men. But, perhaps, 
the sober judgment of the people of the State referred to has been mis- 
represenved by its legislature in this attempt to defeat the constitu- 
tional will of her whole people acting in their collective capacity as 
a State in order that the party wishes of a part of them may be real- 
ized. Time will show. 

So anxious, indeed, were the founders of the government to pre 
serve its firm poise between the extremes of democracy on the one 
hand, and the danger of the disruption of a league of States on the other, 
that they provided further in respect of the choice of President, that 
when the States acting through their electoral colleges should fail to 
choose the President, the House of Representatives should do it, not 
in its ordinary character by the votes of members per capita, but ex- 
clusively by the votes of States (one vote for each) as absolute equals. 
There is cause for congratulation that the President has called the 
attention of Congress and the country to this most important part of 
the subject of elections. 

Wisdom, it has been said, is to be gained by experience, and the 
experience in government which history has shown us is a true object 
lesson that should compel us to keep the powers of our own govern- 
ment in such a state of mutual checks and balances that we may not 
be wrecked, as so many governments have been, on the rocks of abso- 
lutism on the one hand, or on the shifting sands and shoals of unlim- 
ited democracy, so called, on the other. A set in either direction will 
be equally fatal to the kind of government of the people that the 
great body of our countrymen rightly believe in. 

We know, as surely as we know that fire will burn us or that ice 
will chill us, that every form of power aggrandizes itself unless it 


* Michigan, 
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be restrained by some counter-power. Even among absolutely inde- 
pendent States this principle manifests itself always. The state of 
Europe in the last century and at present is an example and illustra- 
tion of this. How much the more, then, in a continental republic of 
nearly fifty States, absolutely independent in many respects, and form- 
ing one people in other large respects, is it necessary, in any change 
of the fundamental law, that we be careful to preserve both the rights 
of the people asa whole, and the rights of the States as separate 
independent communities. 

Let us make clear and positive what is doubtful, or what has been 
perverted, preserving all the time that co-ordination of powers and 
restraints that a century of practice has shown to be adequate both for 
democratic liberty and for State rights. If we depart in either direc- 
tion from the straight and narrow way of the fathers of the Republic, 
we shall gravitate to convulsion and disaster. 

We may consistently with the sure scheme of our government 
provide how each State shall appoint its pvresidentiai electoral body ; 
but whatever the way, it must for the safety of the republic be the one 
act of each State as a whole. 

In the topic under consideration it is assumed that the rights and 
immunities of the individual citizen voter whenever his voice is to 
come into action are always to be secure. Whether or not it is so now 
there is no room here to discuss. But at the last session of Congress 
measures calculated to protect and defend such most important rights 
failed on account of the obstinate resistance of one party, and the 
omission of the other party—from whatever cause—to exert its con- 
stitutional and parliamentary right to have those measures passed upon. 

Good means of rectification and security, additional to those al- 
ready alluded to, are within easy reach if the body of citizens and 
their representatives choose to adopt them. One is minority represen- 
tation, once proposed and ably advocated in the senate by Mr. Buck- 
alew of Pennsylvania, then and now a deservedly honored citizen and 
Democrat; another and most valuable one is the reformation of our 
immigration and naturalization laws. As civil society is founded on 
the family, with its homogeneous unity of persons and purposes, so 
the political society of a republic should be composed of people who 
by birth, growth, and education, are imbued with the spirit of patri- 
otism, or who, if of foreign birth and education, by long process of 
assimilation have become imbued with the sentiment, as well as the 
fact, that they are of this country, and are for its institutions, 
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To insist on so much is no injustice or hardship to the honest 


immigrant, for his person, his property, and his civil secarity in every 
way are always the same as if he were a citizen; and he cannot com- 
plain if he is required, before he is permitted to take part in the gov- 
ernment of the children of the soil, to become somewhat like them in 
the period of his probation, and in that education necessary to the 
performance of the most responsible duty of voting for law makers 
and administrators. 

Everybody knows that such is not now the condition of things, 
and everybody knows that in some of the most important and power- 
ful States, the “foreign vote,” as it is called, absolutely controls, not 
only the polity of those States, but affects, in a large degree, the com- 
position and action of Congress and the election of Presidents. 

No man ought to participate in the government of a republic until 
he can cease from being truly grouped and classed in his action, as of 
a particular origin. 

That we are drifting in the currents of party and greedy personal 
temptation, in respect of the selection of public officers and the admin 
istration of public affairs, is becoming quite too apparent. The dis- 
couraged pessimist may perhaps ask which of the parties, great or 
small, now existing in the Republic, will be willing to surrender the 
advantages it has obtained in particular States by these methods, in 
order that we may return to the ways of peace, order, and justice? 
The effectual, though indirect, answer, probably, must be found in the 
patriotism: of men of all parties who, uniting, as they have done before 
in times of public peril or disaster in an effort for the purpose, will so 
consolidate public opinion and political action on the subject as to 
bring about the restoration of the governments, both National and 
State, to the practice of those fundamental principles on which, alone, 
a people’s government can endure. But if union or co-operation of 
parties or their members for this purpose, cannot be obtained, then 
the people of our country are either unfit for self-government, and 
deserve the rule of one or many masters; or else, at last—as it is to be 
hoped there will never be ocecasion—they will turn to the ancient 
motto of the Old Bay State, Hnse petit placidam, and, perhaps, then 

** Again the pilgrim banner 
May lead the vanguard of the race” 
in the novation of a society that shall have both liberty and equal 
order. 
Gro. F. EpMUNDs. 
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WHETHER presidential electors for the congressional districts 
ought to be chosen by such districts or by state ticket, is a question 
that is more and more engaging public attention. Discussions of that 
sort are often premonitory of approaching changes in methods of gov- 
ernment. Men of our race are principally guided in such subjects by 
the light of experience. They are not much concerned with theoret- 
ical speculations as to the future success of institutions, but rarely fail 
to profit by the lessons of the past. It is only when mischiefs have 
gradually made themselves apparent through a considerable period of 
time, that the general intelligence begins to turn of its own accord to- 
ward a consideration of the remedy. The debate that ensues, and the 
comparison of views, not at first concurrent nor altogether mature, 
bring about at last such an agreement of the majority, as produce a 
permanent, perhaps a constitutional change in the existing system. 

It is to be remarked in the first place, that the method of choosing 
presidential electors which now prevails (except in Michigan where it 
has been recently abolished), while constitutional in the sense that the 
constitution does not prohibit it, is entirely at variance with the origi- 
nal design of that instrument. Its framers intended, and supposed 
they bad provided, that the President should be selected as well as 
voted for by the electors. The function of the people was to elect the 
electors, not the President. The office of elector upon that theory 
was a very important one. Its members chose a President as the 
legislatures choose senators, in the exercise of an independent judg- 
ment, limited only by the few conditions of eligibility imposed by the 
constitution. It was not contemplated that the electors should be 
merely the registers to set down, and the messengers to carry votes 
for a candidate to whom they were pledged beforehand, and from 
whom they were under no circumstances at liberty to withdraw. Dur- 
ing the first three presidential elections, the constitutional method 
was pursued. But custom for a long period has deprived the electors 
of the power originally conferred upon them, and has ordained that 
they shall be only the instructed instruments of their party to record 
a vote in favour of the person nominated before the election, by a 
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political convention. No elector would now venture to use, nor in- 
deed, as a man of Lonour, would he be at liberty to use any discretion 
in the matter. Indeed it may be questioned whether if the candidate 
so nominated should happen to die after the election and before the 
meeting of the electors, those bodies would feel themselves authorized 
to exercise their constitutional power of voting for another man, until 
a new convention of their party should have presented him as the 
candidate. 

The consequence is that the right of the American citizen in a 
presidential election, is practically limited to a choice between two 
persons previously selected by party conventions. Theoretically, he 
may vote for any electors whose names he chooses to inscribe on 
his ballot, But any ballot, except for one of the two party nomina- 
tions, is only an elaborate and inconvenient contrivance for throwing 
his vote away. The President is really appointed, in the alternative, 
by the party conventions; all the voter has to do with the matter, is 
to vote for one or the other of these nominees, or to abstain from vot- 
ing at all. It is true, that if the dissatisfaction with party nominations 
should be so extensive as to lead to a third, which should have 
strength enough to command the electoral vote of some state or states, 
the election might be thrown into the House of Representatives. But 
as that body is now constituted, the choice of the House, restricted by 
the constitution to the three candidates wko had received the highest 
electoral vote, would almost certainly devolve upon the regular nom- 
ination on the side to which the majority of the House belonged. It 
is too late to consider, and useless to discuss the wisdom, pclicy, or 
consistency with the true theory of republican government, of the 
departure from the constitutional method which has thus become 
established in practice; for it is not easy to see how it is now to be 
avoided. Nothing short of an amendment of the constitution would 
be effectual, and no such amendment has yet been proposed, or as far 
as can be discerned, is like to be. 

But it still remains to be considered, how the sense of the people 
can be most fairly ascertained, in the exercise of the very limited right 
of choice that is left to them. For the last half century, and until 
Michigan introduced a change by recent legislative enactment, the 
electors, not only at large but for the congressional districts, were 
chosen by general ticket in all the states. Consequently, though some 
or many such districts may give large majorities one way, if the 
aggregate majority in the state, however small, is the other way, that 
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determines the choice of all its electors. And not only may the elec. 
tion be thus decided, but the large states, and often a single large state, 
obtain an almost absolute right of dictation in the nominating con- 
ventions of the respective parties. It not only decides which of the 
two nominees shall be elected, but determines beforehand who they 
shall be. It is regarded in practical politics, which constitutes nowa- 
days the science of government, as fatal to the nomination of the most 
desirable and widely desired candidate, if it can be shown that the 
opposition, for whatever reason, of some relatively small faction in 
one of the large states, makes it doubtful whether he will obtain an 
aggregate majority there. The people of the other states, and indeed 
the majority of the people of that state, are therefore not only re- 
stricted in the election to the choice between the two party candidates, 
but they must submit to the dictation of perhaps a small minority in 
the selection of the candidates themselves. And it is considered as a 
grave objection to the nomination of any man that he lives in a small 
state. It is this condition of politics which has gradually drawn at- 
tention to the enquiry, whether a change of the prevailing method of 
elections by general ticket, so far as the district electors are concerned, 
is not desirable. 

In the consideration of this subject, it will be admitted to be of 
the first and last consequence that it should not be regarded from a 
party standpoint. The question presented is not strictly a constitu- 
tional one, since either method is consistent with the letter of that in- 
strument. It is nevertheless a question of that nature, because it 
involves the expediency of an important and probably permanent 
change in the manner of the exercise by the people, of a great consti- 
tutiona! function and right. Such topics are not within the proper 
domain of party politics. The constitution, its methods and its 
machinery, form the common basis upon which all political action 
should rest. They cannot be wisely or safely dealt with upon parti- 
zan motives, nor for partizan purposes. A change that should be 
brought about by one party for its own benefit, would be likely to be 
abrogated by the other, when in its turn, which is certain to come, it 
succeeds to power. Higher and more statesman-like views— something 
of the patriotic spirit that inspired the authors of our constitution, 
and brought all parties into harmony in its adoption—a fair and 
thoughtful consideration, looking not to personal or party advantage, 
but solely to the requirements of the general welfare, will be neces- 
sary to the just determination of questions of this character. Nor 
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indeed if it were attempted to deal with this subject aside from its 
merits, and only in aid of the necessities of one or the other of the 
political parties, would it be possible to foresee which would be the 
ultimate or even the immediate gainer by the proposed change. Each 
would be likely to gain in some quarters, and to lose in others; to 
succeed in some elections, and to fail in others. How the ultimate 
balance of profit and loss would adjust itself, is beyond the reach of 
prophecy, and quite unworthy of consideration. It is from the point 
of view of neither party that the suggestions of this article are offered. 

li, as seems probable, the election of President is to continue to be 
made through previously instructed electors, and thus substantially 
by a direct popular vote, the true question to be considered, as be- 
tween the two methods of choice under discussion, is which of them 
most fairly gives expression to the will of the people. That under a 
republican form of government the majority must control, is univer- 
sally conceded. But what does the term majority really mean? Is it 


the aggregate majority of the entire people of the United States, or 
is it the majority in such political sub-divisions of the countrv as it is 
found expedient to create? And if the latter, what shall those sub- 
divisions be? The most strenuous advocate of the majority rule 


would not agree to an amendment of the constitution, which should 
provide that the election of President should be determined by the 
aggregate vote in all the states of the Union, so that the candidate 
should be elected who upon a count of the whole received the great- 
est number of votes. Many Presidents have been elected who upon 
such a computation would have been defeated. They have been 
chosen by a minority of the vote cast, over competitors who have 
received a majority. A dozen votes in the right place may thus over- 
rule many thousands in other places; and a President may be elected 
against the expressed will of the larger proportion of the people over 
whom he is calied to preside. Such a result is entirely in accordance 
with the provisions of the constitution. The same thing constantly 
takes place in the election of the state legislatures; the vote being by 
districts, a political majority of one or both houses is frequently 
chosen, when the aggregate vote of the state is strongly the other 
way: while if the legislative body had been elected upon general 
ticket, it would have been unanimously the opposite, politically, to 
what it is. By legislatures thus chosen, senators of the United States 
are often elected from a party which in the whole state is in a minor- 
ity. Yet both legislatures and senators act for the entire state, whose 
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majority is thus overruled. So in the election of members of Con- 
gress; in most of the states large enough to have more than one dis- 
trict, the members are divided between the political organizations, 
though if elected by general ticket they would al! belong to the same. 
It has never been claimed that in any of these cases the will of the 
majority is in any proper sense defeated, or that a minority has been 
permitted to determine the elections. These illustrations show that 
under our constitution, as in all systems of free government, the term 
majority has a relative or qualified meaning, and refers, not to an 
absolute preponderance of the entire popular vote, but to a majority 
in the municipal sub-divisions, great or small, within and for which 
the election takes place. That is to say, that the people govern by 
representation, and not in mass; indirectly, not directly. 
It is not true, under the spirit or by the letter of the American 
constitution, that minorities have no rights which majorities are bound 
to respect. If that were so, one section of the country might speedily 
take possession of the entire government, under which the remainder 
would be virtually only provinces. While the general theory of ma- 
jority rule is the fundamental idea, it is the safety and the excellence 
of our system that this shall not be carried too far, and that the voice 
and interests of all sections, sub-divisions and localities shall have 
their fair share of influence, and shall not be overridden and extin- 
guished by the preponderating majorities of the country at large. 
How to give due effect to the voice of minorities without making 
them paramount, has always been the problem of constitutional gov- 
ernment. Says Judge Cooley, “ American government is frequently 
spoken of as a government based on faith in majorities, and the 
machinery of election as being provided merely to ascertain what the 
will of the majority is. But the government is never handed over to 
the absolute control of the majority, and many precautions are taken 
to prevent its expressing exclusively their will.” 
Since then it is apparent that in a presidential election, as in many 
others, the general majority does not and ought not to control, but 
only the majorities ascertained in the various sub-divisions of the 
country created for that purpose, the question remains, What is the 
just limit of those sub-divisions? In other words, since the election 
takes place through representatives, whom does the elector properly 
represent—the people of the district within and for which he is chosen, 
or the people of his entire state? The constitution answers this ques- 
tion. Each state “shall appoint in such manner as the legislature 
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thereof may direct, a number of electors equal to the whole number of 
senators and representatives to which the state may be entitled in the 
Congress.” An exact analogy between Congress and the electoral 
bodies is thus expressly established. Two kinds of electors are vir- 
tually provided for; electors at large, and electors for the districts. 
And this distinction has always been practically observed in their 
nomination and title. The electors at large, two of whom are chosen 
for each state whatever its population may be, correspond to its sen- 
ators, and represent the state. They should unquestionably be chosen 
by the vote of the state, and should be in accord with its majority. 
The district electors, on the other hand, correspond to the members 
of the House of Representatives, and represent the people of their re- 
spective districts. They no more represent the aggregate majority of 
their state, than members of Congressdo. The states, as such, have 
their full voice through the electors at large. Out of four hundred 
and thirteen electoral votes, they thus cast eighty eight. To the dis- 
tricts properly belong the district electors, and they should be chosen 
accordingly. 


It is true that the constitution, as has been pointed out, does not 
expressly provide that the election of district electors shall be by the 


vote of districts, nor that the elector must be a resident of the district 
for which he is chosen. But neither does it contain any provision 
that members of Congress shall be chosen by or for districts which 
they sit for, or shall be residents of their districts. The clause in the 
constitution by which the House of Representatives is established, is 
this: “The House of Representatives shall be composed of members 
chosen every second year by the people of the several states.” It provides 
further that the representatives shall be apportioned among the states 
according to population, and that until the first enumeration is made 
by Congress, “the State of New Hampshire shall be entitled to choose 
three, the State of Massachusetts eight,” &c. Section 4 of the same 
article enacts that “the times, places, and manner of holding elections 
for senators and representatives shall be prescribed in each state by 
the legislature thereof; but the congress may at any time by law 
make or alter such regulations, except as to tne places of choosing 
senators.” There is not to be found in the constitution any reference 
whatever to congressional districts, their creation, or their vote. The 
whole subject of the manner of electing representatives is left to the 
states, as in the case of the Presidential electors, subject only, in 


respect to the former, but nct the latter, to the power of Congress to 
47 
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interfere. It is therefore unquestionable, that if the people of any 
state should determine through its legislature that the election of 
representatives in Congress should be by general ticket, that method 
would be permitted by the constitution, if no act of Congress existed 
to the contrary. 

Such indeed was the early practice in many states. Members of 
Congress were elected by general ticket, were sometimes elected by 
the legislatures, and sometimes from districts that chose two or more 
members. The change to the system of election by districts has 
among some of the older states been gradual, but is now everywhere 
complete, not a representative being chosen in any other way. In 
1878, this mode of choice was established by Congress. And no man 
would at this day venture to propose such an exercise of the power 
of the majority, as to deprive the districts of their independent repre 
sentation, and to confer it upon the states. 

The true theory of the constitution is further very clearly shown, 
in its provision for the election of President by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in case a choice fails to be made by the electors. In that 
event the election takes place by baliot, from the persons, not exceed- 
ing three, who had the highest number of electoral votes. A majority 
of states is necessary to a choice, and each state has but one vote. 
That vote is therefore determined by the majority of the members of 
Congress from the state. If a state has, for instance, seventeen mem- 
bers of Congress, nine of one party and eight of the other, its one vote 
may be cast by the nine, though the state may have voted by a large 
majority for the opposite candidate. And though the nine may have 
been elected by majorities in their districts, the sum of which is largely 
in the minority of the entire vote of the state. This result is right, 
under the constitution, and would be universally acquiesced in. Be- 
cause the choice of the House is decided by districts, and the mem- 
ber represents his district and not the state at large, in casting the 
individual vote which may determine thé vote of the state. Precisely 
as the electors would do, if chosen by districts. Both methods of elect- 
ing a President provided by the constitution would thus become har- 
monious in principle. But if when the election is through electors 
the vote of the state is to be controlled by its aggregate majority 
instead of the majority of districts, then the two methods are diamet- 
rically oppesed to each other. It is not easy to believe that such was 
the intention. There is a spirit of the constitution, and a letter; a 
theory of government, and express provisions which to a certain ex- 
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tent carry the theory into effect, leaving the rest in the discretion of 
the states, or of Congress, or of the executive, as the case may be. 
The spirit and the theory may undoubtedly be violated with impu- 
nity, if the express conditions are not infringed, because without such 
infringement there can be no judicial interference. But how far it is 
ever prudent or safe to disregard the intent of the fundamental law, is 
for wise men to consider. It is the highest proof of the symmetry 
and far-reaching wisdom of that instrument, that whenever such an 
experiment is tried, its result is unfortunate. 

But looking at the question as one of policy merely, and waiving 
for that purpose the enquiry as to the theory of the constitution, what 
are the considerations that ought then to decide it? It may well be 
asked why, if members of Congress are elected by districts, electors z 
should not be chosen in the same way, as they formerly were. If it is 
fair and right and in accordance with the republican idea in the one 
case, why not in the other? The constitution, as has been seen, puts 
both representatives and electors on precisely the same basis, and in 
the same analogy. Upon what principle, or for what purpose should 
district elections be adopted in one case, and not in the other? It is 
believed that none can be stated. If a state having two congressional 
districts and four electoral votes should cast in one of these districts a 
majority one way of one thousand, and in the other a majority the 
other way of twelve hundred, can any just reason be given why this 
aggregate majority of two hundred should control not only the elec- 
toral vote of the district in which it exists, and the two electoral votes 
of the state, but also the remaining vote in the other district, against 
iis popular majority of one thousand? And if it should, then how is 
it possible to maintain that it ought not likewise to elect the members 
of Congress from both districts? The motives for the departure from 
the earlier method of the choice of electors by districts were never 
distinctly stated, and are not now apparent. It was a change in polit- 
ical fashion, that came about as other changes in fashion do, without 
any definite cause. The evils that it has brought about, especially 
since the great changes that have followed the unexampled growth of 
the country, are very serious. The great states, as has been shown, 
have attained a predominance both in the nomination and in the elec- 
tion of President, far beyond what is due to their relative population. 
That predominance has demoralized the whole business of choosing 
the executive head of the government. These states have meanwhile 
in the growth of the country become much larger, and the others rela- 
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tively smaller. A single congressional district in one of them may, 
and not infrequently does change the majority in the whole state, and 
thereby not only determines its entire electoral vote, but the election 
of the President. It is further to be remembered, that in the great 
cities of the country are to be found, without regard to party, the dregs 
of the popular vote: that which is most easily purchased, controlled 
and marshalled by unscrupulous men; that which tends to cast the 
gravest doubt upon the theory of universal suffrage. The facilities in 
those cities for political management increase the power of this vote, 
precisely as the efficiency of the rank and file of an army is increased 
by organization, drill, and competent leadership. No one would sup- 
pose that if the greater part of the population of our large cities was 
to be diffused through the rural districts, its political vote would 
remain the same. Other influences of all sorts would be brought to 
bear upon it. Much of it would coalesce with the majority in its new 
surroundings, as it did with that in itsold. The tendency is all the 
time, unfortunately, toward the increase of the cities at the expense 
of the country. And it is becoming more and more true every 
day, that the vote of the great cities is unfairly overriding that of 
the rest of the country, and deciding the elections not only of the 
states in which they are situated, but of the nation at large. It will 
hardly be regarded by thoughtful men as wise or republican or con- 
sistent with the true principles of our government, to increase, rather 
than to check the predominating influence of these cities, beyond what 
fairly belongs to them, and to place virtually the national government 
as well as those of the states within their control. 

Whatever tends toward a diminution of the odious power of the 
political “boss,” is likely to be accepted as beneficial. And what- 
ever promotes a just equilibrium between the different portions of the 
country, whether urban or rural, so that a majority in one quarter 
shall have no greater relative weight than an equal majority in an- 
other, is certainly a step in the direction of the true principles of 
republican government. 

President Harrison, in his recent message to Congress, has justly 
deemed this subject worthy of notice. His views are clearly and 
fairly presented, and are entitled to respect. He undoubtedly states 
the argument against the proposed change in the most forcible light 
possible. If the objections he makes to it are not found sufficient to 
overcome its advantages, it is safe to infer that no others can be dis- 
covered which will need to be considered. He does not question that 
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the election of the district electors by the vote of the districts would 
be in conformity with the constitution, and concedes that an amend- 
ment of that instrument would be necessary to preclude it, where 
states may think proper to adopt it. The principal and almost only 
point which he makes against it, is that districts might by unscrupu- 
lous action on the part of the legislatures, be so constructed geograph- 
ically as to create majorities where by a just and natural division they 
would not exist: or to use the slang political phrase in vogue, be 
“ verrymandered.” In other words, that the proposed system may be 
capable of abuse. ‘This is to some extent true, as past experience has 
unhappily shown. There are doubtless at this time congressional dis- 
tricts in the United States, fortunately very few, which by the parti- 
san conduct of one or the other of the political parties have been 
unfairly created, so as to give to one side or the other more mem- 
bers of Congress than it is fairly entitied to. If the possibility of 
abuse is a decisive objection to an institution or a method of pro- 
cedure, the wit of man has never devised one that could stand. 
There is no feature in any system of government that ever existed or 
ever can exist, which is not capable of abuse, and is not open to 
objection. A perfect political code has never been discovered, and 
never will be. A considerable argument can be presented against the 
best of them. The only ground on which any machinery of govern- 
ment is accepted, is that its merits overcome its defects; so that while 
not free from blemish, and not all that could be desired, it is on the 
whole, upon striking the general balance, the best attainable. No 
reflecting man can contemplate our own system of government, with- 
out seeing in many directions the gravest and most dangerous abuses. 
If we fix our eyes upon those exclusively, we should be ready to 
abandon republican government in despair. But when we propose to 
ourselves the question what should we substitute for it, and turn our 
attention to the condition of all other systems which the world has 
known, we come back with satisfaction to our own; not as perfect, 
not as incapable of abuse, indeed as certain of abuse by unscrupulous 
men to a greater or less extent, but as on the whole the best system 
yet found out, in which the advantages most largely preponderate 
over the disadvantages, and which has the largest capacity for the grad- 
ual improvement which experience from time to time may prove to 
be necessary. The argument of the President therefore, in order to 
be effectual, must go to this extent, that the legislatures of our states, 
with the concurrence of the governors, or else by majorities so great 
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as to overrule the veto of the governors, may be expected to engage, 
by means of temporary party majorities, in the commission of deliber- 
ate frauds and wrongs, obvious to all mankind, in the organization of 
those political divisions upon which the national government in both 
its legislative and executive departments depends; not in rare in- 
stances only, but to such an extent as seriously to affect results. And 
that in this conduct they will be sustained by the people of their 
states. Is this conclusion really justified? Is it established by the 
few instances of that sort which on one side or the other have actually 
occurred; or are they rather to be regarded as exceptions rare enough 
not to be very important, and the scandal and reproach of which may 
be justly expected to prevent their frequent recurrence? 

Notwithstanding these cases, and they are not, mostly, of recent 
occurrence, it has never been on that account proposed that members 
ef Congress should be elected by general ticket, although the com- 
plexion of the national legislature, which would thereby be determined, 
is of far greater importance to the country than the election of Presi- 
dent. If the “ gerrymandering ” of districts is not frequent enough to 
make it advisable to elect members of Congress by general ticket, 
why should the apprehension of it make it necessary to choose the 
electors in that way? Why is there more danger of it in one case 
than in the other? There seems to be no reason to fear that the few 
bad examples of this sort will ever be followed to any considerable 
or alarming extent. The game is one that both sides can play at. 
Neither could obtain much ultimate advantage from it. And the 
wrong done by one would be sure to be set right by the other, as soon 
as the legislative majority should change. If it be conceded that four 
or five districts are to be found in the United States out of three 
hundred and twenty five, which by one political party or another 
have been unjustly constructed, and which its opponent has not yet 
had the opportunity to correct, and if it be further conceded that the 
same thing may perhaps occur again in exceptional cases, can that be 
regarded, upon a candid and thoughtful consideration of the whole 
subject, as outweighing the great improvement which the proposed 
change must necessarily accomplish? 

While as has been remarked, abuses may be looked for as possible 
under every feature of every system of government, nothing is more 
deceptive than the attempt to anticipate them. Many such that were 
regarded by the wise framers of our constitution as most important 
to be guarded against, have turned out in experience to be imaginary. 
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Others, the danger of which was not perceived beforehand, have been 
among the first to require remedy. The history of our constitution 
has been a history of growth and consequent change, dictated not by 
theoretical argument but by actual experience. In the present in- 
stance, that test has demonstrated the great and increasing mischiefs 
of the method that has prevailed; which without undue confidence or 
hasty judgment, may well be esteemed much more important than the 
small possible drawbacks which will perhaps accompany the neces- 
sary remedy. Above all, when the only objection that can be stated 
to the remedy rests, as has been shown, upon the assumption that 
the people of the United States will tolerate, and their legislatures 
will adopt a course of procedure affecting the Federal elections, 
known to be thoroughly dishonest and corrupt, and destructive to the 
integrity of government. If that assumption is justified as to the fu- 
ture of the nation, to such a degree that it must be accepted as the 
cardinal consideration in framing our institutions, so that cur political 
system comes to be like the criminal law, only a contrivance for the 
prevention of offences, which the majority of the people may be ex- 
nected to engage in if the chance is afforded them, what remains to be 
said in behalf of republican government? Does it not rest upon the 
sole foundation of the virtue and intelligence of the general mass of 
the people? Is it true that these qualities can no longer be relied 
upon in our country to prevent deliberate abuses so flagrant a3 those 
which the President deprecates? 

In this as in so many other things we must trust the American 
people. Their moral sense may be depended on to prevent in the 
future, as it has in the past, these apprehended abuses from becoming 
numerous enough to be dangerous. We may have faith in our coun- 
trymen, at least to this extent. When that faith no longer remains, 
popular government must come to an end. 

It is not to be hoped that unanimity of opinion on this subject 
will at once be reached. Established customs give way slowly. The 
discussion must continue, and will continue, and should be conducted 
with that candour and fairness, and that respect for the views of 
honest opponents, which alone can make it useful. When the result 
in Michigan and in others states in which similar legislation is prob- 
able, shall have been tested by experience, it is not unreasonable to 
expect that it will commend itself to the general good sense of the 
country. 


E. J. PHELPg. 





THE NICARAGUA CANAL AND COMMERCE. 


THE present century, when it passes into history, will be known 
as “The Commercial Age.’ A hundred years ago the entire interna- 
tional commerce of the world did not equal the present foreign trade 
of Great Britain. Steam and electricity are the two causes that have 
revolutionized and developed commerce, the one by reducing dis- 
tance, or its equivalent, time, in transportation, the other by annihilat- 
ing both distance and time, thus enabling the merchant to apply sci- 
entific principles to the operations of commerce. 

The old channels of commerce were the high seas, navigable 
rivers, lakes, and artificial waterways or canals. The establishment of 
railways and their wonderful growth have multipiied many fold both 
domestic and foreign trade, but have in no way diminished the value 
of the old routes or methods of transportation; on the contrary, they 
have so operated as greatly to increase the amount of tonnage on the 
seas, on rivers, and on those canals which were located on natural 
lines of trade. The railroads have made it possible for the farmer 
and manufacturer to send their products 2,000 miles from the interior 
to the seaboard and there tranship to foreign countries with profit. 
Before, 150 miles was the limit of profitable inland transportation. 

To-day a nation’s greatness is not measured by the size of its 
standing army or the number of ships in its navy, but by its produc- 
ing power and its ability to provide the means for carrying on com- 
merce commensurate with its population and productive capacity. 
Measured by this standard the United States must be placed in the 
front rank of nations. She has much yet to accomplish in the way 
of improving her means of transportation, but no nation has done so 
much in so short a time. The growth of her commerce during the 
past fifty years has been phenomenal, because she has provided abun- 
dant means of transportation. She has constructed, during that time, 
170,000 miles of railroad and expended many millions on the improve- 
ment of her rivers and harbors and canals. Her foreign commerce 
has multiplied eightfold during that time until now it exceeds $1,700,- 
000,000 per annum; her domestic trade defies calculation but exceeds 
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many times her foreign. One great work remains to be accomplished 
before she can enter upon the full development of her vast territory 
and resources—that is the construction of the Nicaragua Canal which 
will connect her 10,000 miles of coast-line on the Atlantic and Gulf 
with her 10,000 miles of coast-line on the Pacific, now separated by 
more than 14,000 miles of stormy and dangerous seas. 

I will not pause to describe the great work, or go into details as 
to its cost, but simply state that every engineer of repute who has 
examined the proposed route, as well as Generals Grant, Sherman, 
and McClellan, have declared that it is perfectly feasible and that it 
could be constructed at a reasonable cost. I propose to inquire briefly 
how the completion of this canal will affect the commerce of the United 
States and of the world. 


Balvays, =~ manne 
Traits p04 Reeds, —-------— 
Koute of Veusels —-—— —-—— 


The territory of the United States stretches across the continent, 
from ocean to ocean, a distance of more than 8,000 miles. The trans- 
continental lines of railroad climb over two mountain ranges at eleva- 
tions of from 8,000 to 12,000 feet. These conditions render it impos- 
sible that agricultural products, or raw materials, shall be transported 
by rail across the entire country; only manufactured and high-priced 
commodities will bear the cost of such transportation. It is a well- 
known fact that little more than ten per cent of the business of our 
trans-continental lines is through traffic. 

Of the $5,900,000 of population in the United States, less than 
2,500,000 are on the Pacific slope. The slowness of the development 
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of the Pacific States has disappointed all who took part in their settle- 
ment. The causes are not difficult to find. San Francisco, the prin- 
cipal port of the Pacific coast, is farther from New York and Liver- 
pool, with which ports her principal trade must be carried on, than 
any other portion of the world which enters into competition with the 
products of California. Take an instance: San Francisco is distant 
from New York and Liverpool, by “ The Horn,” 15,600 miles. Bom- 
bay and Calcutta, the ports of England’s great empire in India, are 
only 7,000 and 8,000 miles from Liverpool by the Suez Canal, and 
to-day England is drawing large quantities of wheat from India And 
over a line which is 8,000 miles shorter than the line by which she 
gets the wheat of our Pacific coast. How long will the wheat growers 
of the Pacific coast be able to stand such competition of shorter dis- 
tance? If India could to-day supply the entire wants of England and 
Europe for wheat, the Pacific States would be entirely shut out of that 
market and wheat-growing, for export, would cease. 

Build the Nicaragua Canal, and San Francisco is brought nearer 
to Liverpool than is Calcutta. Then the wheat-growing lands of our 
Pacific slope, with intelligent labor and agricultural machinery, would 
always be able to compete with the ignorant labor of India in the 
markets of Europe. The Pacific slope contains a million square 
miles, capable of sustaining a population much larger than the present 
population of the entire Continent of North America. The land is 
fertile, producing every variety of agricultural product and fruit; the 
mountains contain the most valuable mines in the world, the forests 
of California, Oregon, and Washington are valuable beyond computa- 
tion and will supply the wants of the world for centuries to come; its 
waters teem with valuable food-fish, the climate is the most desirable 
on the continent. But population does not increase rapidly; socie- 
ties for the promotion of immigration to the Pacific coast are organ- 
ized, but meet with little success. The people they seek to attract 
go into the Northwest, about the Great Lakes, and into the valley of 
the Mississippi, because there they have cheap water transportation 
for their products. Build the Nicaragua Canal and our Pacific coast 
is brougnt 10,000 miles nearer to New York, then the commerce be- 
tween the Atlantic and our Pacific coast will become profitable and 
rapidly grow, the agricultural products and raw materials of the 
Pacific coast can be sent to good markets, population on the Pacific 
coast will double in five and quadruple in ten years, and with in- 
creased population will come activity in every department of manu- 
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facture and trade. Then the dreams of the early Californians will be 
realized and the Pacific coast will be the seat of a numerous and 
prosperous people. In this prosperity the Guif and Atlantic States 
will participate. 

That new channels of commerce, opened on shorter lines and con- 
sequently cheaper, create population and commerce is thoroughly 
demonstrated by several events in our history. The building of the 
Erie Canal, connecting the Atlantic with the Great Lakes, created 
what we now call the “Great West.” Although the distance from 
the Hudson, at Albany, to the Lakes, at Buffalo, was only 400 miles, 
it forbade profitable agriculture. The canal made all the lands on 
the lakes as valuable as the lands within fifty miles of the seashore, 
because it equalized the cost of getting to market. The centre of popu- 
lation is now in the Mississippi valley, taken there by improved lines 
of transportation. The commerce created by the Erie Canal now 
requires the united services of six trunk lines of railroad, in addition 
to that which follows the canal or goes down the St. Lawrence to the 
sea. A more recent iliustration of how a new route increases com- 
merce is found in the Sault Ste. Marie Canal, connecting Lake Supe- 
rior with the lower lakes. A few years ago the entire commerce 
going out of Lake Superior was less than half a million tons annually. 
The United States Government built a cana! with the largest lock in 
the world. Immediately a great population rushed into the region 
around Lake Superior, developed its iron mines and took up the 
wheat lands adjacent thereto. See the result: last year 9,000,000 
tons of traffic passed through that canal, which is fifty per cent more 
than passed through the Suez Canal. All this commerce has been 
created by the canal, and, in addition to the trade passing through the 
latter, railroads have been built inte the region and are doing a large 
and profitable business. Can there be any doubt that the Nicaragua 
Canal will do for the Pacific coast what the Erie Canal has done for 
the Central West or the Sault Ste. Marie for the Northwest? 

Advantages accruing to our country by the canal are not confined 
to the Pacific States. The Gulf States will be benefited equally with 
those on the Pacific. The coal deposits in the South are unsurpassed. 
The coal of Alabama can be put at tide-water on the Gulf at less cost 
than from any other coal field. The Nicaragua Canal will put that 
coal into the Pacific Ocean cheaper than from any other country. It 
will therefore command a large and increasing market. The raw 
cotton of the South will find a most desirable market in Japan, where 
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40,000,000 of people use cotton as their chief article of clothing. 
Now Japan gets her cotton mostly from India. With the distance 
from the Gulf to Japan reduced one-half by the canal we could supply 
the Japanese market in competition with India. 

Not only all the Gulf States, but the entire Mississippi valley 
would be greatly benefited by the opening of this communication. 
The Nicaragua Canal would give an additional mouth to the Missis- 
sippi River, one opening through the Gulf to the Atlantic and the 
other through the canal into the Pacific. New Orleans and Mobile 
are only 1,200 miles from the eastern entrance to the canal. which is 
800 miles less than the distance from New York. 

The Atlantic States, with their dense population and highly devel- 
oped trade and manufactures, will reap an immediate benefit by the 
opening of the canal, greater than all the remainder of the country 
combined; not only because it shortens the distance between the 
ports on the Atlantic and the Pacific 10,000 miles, but alsc because 
it brings the Pacific coast of North and South America nearly 3,000 
miles nearer our Atlantic coast than it does to Europe. New York 
and Liverpool, by “The Horn,” are equally distant from San Fran- 
cisco, viz.: 15,600 miles, and the same is true of all other ports on the 
Pacific coast. By the canal, New York will be distant from San 
Francisco 4,900 miles, whilst Liverpool will be distant from San 
Francisco 7,600 miles, or a difference in favor of New York over 
Liverpool of 2,700 miles; and this difference in favor of New York 
over Liverpool holds good as to all the ports on the Pacific coast of 
both North and South America. 

To-day Europe controls more than three-fourths of all the trade 
on the Pacific coast of both Americas. With the canal constructed, 
giving the merchants of the Atlantic coast 2,700 miles of advantage 
over Europe, they will be able to secure the bulk of that valuable 
commerce. 

At the present time there are more than 70,000,000 of people in 
and around the Pacific Ocean who will be brought nearer to New 
York by distances varying from 3,000 to 10,000 miles than they now 
are. This takes no account of the vast population of China and 
India. A reference to the map will show that the east coast of China 
is nearer New York by Nicaragua than to Liverpool by the Suez. 
Shanghai is 300 miles nearer New York by the Nicaragua route than 
to Liverpool by Suez. The distance from New York to Yokohama 
is shortened 6,000 miles by the canal. This brings New York 2,000 
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miles nearer Yokohama than Liverpool is by the Suez, thus giving 
to New York an advantage over Liverpool in competing for the trade 
of Jupan. This advantage, which is the cost of transportation for a 
distance of 2,000 miles, should enable New York to monopolize the 
trade of Japan. The same is true of Corea, which has, within the 
last few years, been opened to the commerce of the world by the 
diplomacy of the United States. Melbourne, in Australia, and Auck- 
land, New Zealand, are brought 4,000 miles nearer New York by the 
canal than by “The Horn.” This saving of distance between New 
York and all the important ports of the Pacific will enable us to over- 
come whatever disadvantage we now labor under in the matter of 
exporting our manufactured products and enable us also to compete 
on equal terms in all those markets with the manufacturers of Europe. 

The foreign commerce of the countries bordering on the Pacific, 
which would be attracted to the canal, because it is the shortest pos- 
sible route, amounts, at the present time, to more than $1,200,000,000 
per annum and to a tonnage, according to the best statistics obtainable, 
of over 9,000,000 tons. You may divide this total by two and still the 
canal would pay liberally upon a cost of $100,000,000, which is con- 
siderably more than the estimate of all the engineers who have exam- 
ined it. But, as I have shown, the commerce of the west coast of 
South and North America, although large, has scarcely begun its 
proper development. The increase of population possible upon that 
coast, and almost certain to take place, will create a commerce, in 
excess of that now existing, as great as that which has been created 
by the building of the Erie Canal and of the Sault Ste. Marie com- 
bined. The advantages growing from the construction of this canal 
will come not alone to the United States and to the people upon the 
Pacific, but, in almost equal proportion, to England and the Conti- 
nent of Europe, for Europe is brought nearer to all the countries 
which I have named than it now is by the present routes around 
“The Horn” or through the Suez Canal, Shanghai being, as I have 
already shown, substantially the dividing line between the attraction 
of the Nicaragua route and the attraction of the Suez route. An ex- 
amination of a map of the world will show that, whilst the Nicaragua 
route will not draw, to any considerable extent, traffic now going by 
Suez, it will at the very beginning control a tonnage fully equal to 
that now passing through Suez, and that the possibilities for the de- 
velopment of commerce are vastly greater in these regions, which are 
tributary to the Nicaragua route, for the reason already given, that 
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much the larger part of these countries are new and undeveloped and 
that, as populations come in, the increase of commerce must be very 
grest, and in addition the commerce of the older countries, Japan and 
Corea, is destined to have a very rapid growth. Both those nations 
have thrown off the restrictions of past ages, have opened their ports 
to the world, and already their commerce is rapidly extending. It is 
not too much to expect, that, by the time the canal can be completed, 
the foreign commerce of both Corea and Japan will have been more 
than doubled. 

To-day the building of the Nicaragua Canal is the most important 
enterprise demanding the attention of the world. From the discovery 
of America until the present time a passage from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, across Central America, has been sought; private capital has 
been freely expended in seeking the best route; our Government has 
sent out numerous expeditions and surveyed the entire Isthmus. 
The result of all these efforts has been to establish firmly the fact 
that the only favorable route, at a reasonable cost, is the one across 
Nicaragua. At the present time an honest effort is being made to 
construct the canal by a corporation composed of Americans. I be- 
lieve the close of the present century will see the canal an accom- 


plished fact. 
WARNER MILLER. 
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THE discussion of an inter-oceanic canal, which, as it has thus far 
attracted the attention of the public men of Europe and America, has 
been pursued mainly as an abstract political proposition rather than 
as a practical subject of vast importance, likely, if not handled with 
care and consideration for the rights as well as for the pride of the 
parties interested, to lead to international complications. It is a grow- 
ing question—one that presses upon us for an early solution. 

Doubtless when President Monroe, in December, 1823, notified the 
European powers that ‘we could not view any interposition for the 
purpose of controlling in any manner the destinies of independent 
American powers in any other light than as a manifestation of an un- 
friendly disposition toward the United States,” he had in view a mili- 
tary or political policy on the part of these powers. History offers 
abundant instances, however, of the subjugation of countries accom- 
plished by the primal agency of commercial influence. In fact, astute 
statesmen recognize this method as primarily the most efficient where 
a permanent occupation is intended. The merchant paves the way 
for the army and the navy. The history of the British East India 
Company is a striking instance of a commercial organization preced- 
ing the army and the navy in the subjugation of a country with mil- 
lions of inhabitants; and this commercial method was possibly one of 
the methods of control impressed upon the mind of President Monroe 
when he enunciated the great national principle now bearing his name, 
although its direct application pointed to military and naval projects 
resulting from the “ Holy Alliance.” When the traveller approaches 
Yokohama, his eye greets in an impregnable position on Japanese soil 
the flags of England and France covering their armed legions and 
rifled artillery commanding the approaches and the city itself. Japan, 
with its forty millioris of people was powerless to prevent this. The 
great crime in Mexico may await repetition further South, if we 
supinely permit it. Sheridan on the Rio Grande with one hundred 
thousand men saved our sister republic from Eurepean control. 

What reason have European powers to complain of our position 
in this respect? Would they submit to our interference in the man- 
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agement or political control of the Suez Canal? Could they not prop- 
erly say to us, “Hands off! You have claimed exemption from 
European interference in the affairs of your continent; you shall have 
the same policy applied to yourselves in this matter.’ Our interests 
are paramount here, as yours are on the other side of the Atlantic.” 
The government of Nicaragua has more than once shown its friendly 
disposition to the United States. During the Presidency of Don 
Fernando Guzman, and prior to the commencement of the ill-starred 
Panama Canal, Count Ferdinand de Lesseps jcintly with eighteen 
other Frenchmen, among thera the eminent civil engineer Blanchet, 
made formal application to the Congress of Nicaragua for a conces- 
sioito build the Nicaragua Canal. When placed upon its passage it 
was acted upon favorably by the House, and failed by one vote only 
in the Senate, when a motion to reconsider was made and the Senate 
adjourned. President Guzman then requested the senator who had 
made the motion to call upon him, with the result that the bill was 
not again called up. The reasons were well understood. President 
Guzman in effect permitted the impression to exist that the bill would 
receive his veto, and he is reported to have said, “ Do you forget what 
occurred in Mexico? Ifthe French come here to build a canal may 
we not anticipate the same policy? The Americans need the canal 
more every year and they do not want our country. If we decline 
the French proposition, sooner or later application will be made under 
American influence, which we can safely accept. I prefer to await 
that time. My duty to my country demands it.” 

Again, when the Nicaraguan government under the lead of that 
thorough patriot, President Adan Cardenas, granted a concession to 
an American organization, the Administration of President Arthur, 
desiring to control and to construct the work, negotiated a treaty with 
Nicaragua, giving our government jurisdiction over fifteen miles of 
territory on each side of the canal and the right to fortify its termini, 
—in fact permitting us to build and own the work jointly with Nica- 
ragua. This treaty, after ratification by the Senate of Nicaragua, was 
introduced into the United States Senate and would doubtless have 
been ratified by that body, had not the President, in the proper exer- 
cise of his prerogative, withdrawn the treaty and subsequently with- 
held it for reasons alleged to be opposed to a line of precedents in the 
foreign policy of the United States. Without discussing here the 
merits of this action we may remark that the treaty discarded was a 
proof of the good will of the republic of Nicaragua, and that, had it 
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been ratified, we should now have a canal for the use of our naval 
forces in operations on the Pacific side of the continent. 
Tha 


he Nicaragua Canal will be the great highway of our increasing 
commerce between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, and it is inconceiv- 
abie that any American statesman wiil vote to permit the relegation 
of the control of our isthmus-transit to any European power, remand- 
ing the United States navy and American commerce to the Cape 
Horn route, at the option of the parties controlling the canal. Presi- 
dent Hayes called the canal “a continuation of our coast line.” It is 
more than that; it is a dominant factor in the control of the commerce 
of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and Lake Nicaragua is a position 
unique in its importance to our national interests. Gibraltar, Aden, 
or the Bosphorus do not compare with it in the value of its military 
position. Upon its bosom an iron-clad fleet may float in fresh water, 
in a delightful climate, surrounded by a territory producing supplies 
for fleets and armies. The construction of the canal will bea practical, 
friendly, and complete vindication of the Monroe doctrine, assuring 
our friendly and paramount influence with our sister republics of 
North and South America. 

Let us now consider the result of construction under private con- 
trol and mainly with foreign capital. In the first place, the conditions 
connected with construction by private capital necessitate a greatly 
increased cost. Construction bonds must be negotiated at a large dis- 
count; stock must accompany the sale of bonds as a bonus; interest 
account and bankers’ commissions will be properly chargeable to con- 
struction account, and the enterprise may be delayed by a want of 
funds owing to financial conditions adverse to investment in works of 
this character. It will probably cost fifty per cent more to build and 
two or three years longer to complete than if constructed under gov- 
ernment control and with such guarantees as will give full financial 
confidence to investors in the securities of the company. For this 
increased cost our commerce must pay in tolls, while the delay in its 
completion wiil be a serious loss to the company in every sense. 

Nicaragua is a sparsely-settled country with great but undevel- 
oped resources, a healthy climate and internal waterways insuring 
cheap transportation. It is to become the scene of great industrial 
and commercial activity, on the highway of the world’s commerce. 
The nation that supplies the money to build the canal will control its 
commerce and subsequently its policy. The expenditure of the large 


ameunt needed for construction, the employment of skilled labor 
48 
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largely from the nation supplying the money, and the natural influ- 
ence which always accompanies capital—these are abundant reasons 
for this assertion. It is very hard to divert commerce from a channe! 
already established; it is far easier to direct it in its incipiency. 

As a result of construction under private control and with foreign 
capital we have the incontestable right of foreign military protection 
to foreign property. It is true that by its concession from Nicaragua 
the Maritime Canal Company is inhibited from disposing of its rights 
to any government; it is now an American company and may remain 
so at the option of the United States government, provided it does not 
elect to give up its charter from Congress. There is no objection to 
foreign capital in domestic corporations, for during this century we 
have largely benefited thereby; but the canal is an international work 
and the conditions, it is readily perceived, will be entirely different. 

In the case of the Panama Railroad Company our government 
made a treaty with New Granada (now Colombia), guaranteeing 
the protection of the United States to the railway, and in accord- 
ance with the obligations of this treaty we have repeatedly landed 
our military forces on the Isthmus of Panama to maintain peace 
and to protect American property. It is obvious that if the Nica- 
ragua Canal is constructed with foreign capital, the nation whose 
citizens supply it cannot consistently be prevented by our govern- 
ment from landing military forces for the protection and the mainte- 
nance of the neutrality of the work. We might in such case need to 
use the canal for the passage of our naval vessels or military trans- 
ports and find it blocked at the termini by a foreign fleet declining, 
under instructions, to permit our ships to pass from ocean to ocean. 
We should then have to fight for what we can now obtain peaceably 
and with decided pecuniary advantage to the republic. Indeed it is 
not exaggerating the question to assert that the inter-oceanic canal 
mears for the United States, to build, to buy, or to fight, with the 
alternative of taking an inferior position among nations. 

It has been contended by some that it is a dangerous policy for 
the United States to acquire reality and interests abroad which may 
require protection; but the policy which was applicabie to the thir- 
teen federated colonies does not apply to a growing nation of over 
sixty millions, seeking a market abroad for its products and manufac- 
tures. Why do we send commissions abroad to ascertain how we 
may increase our foreign commerce? Why are we looking around 
for suitable naval stations in various parts of the world? Why has 
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the united voice of the republic demanded that we shall build a mod- 
ern navy? We also hear occasionally that it may be unconstitutional 
to acquire property abroad for which the people are to be taxed. 
There is hardly a possibility of the Nicaragua Canal costing our gov- 
ernment one dollar under the stringent provisions which can be 
adopted to prevent it. But the question of constitutionality applies 
to the purchase of naval stations, and to the purchase or Alaska, as 
well as to the buiiding of an inter-oceanic highway whereby our gov- 
ernment shall acquire rights and, practically, territory, which may 
require national protection. Dr. Jounson once wrote that “ patriotism 
is the jast refuge of a scoundrel” and, in imitation of this saying, we 
might add that “constitutionality is the last refuge of an obstruc- 
tionist.” 

The political history of the Suez Cana] should be a lesson to our 
statesmen. England prevented its construction as long as she could. 
De Lesseps had to contend far less with physicai than with political 
obstruction. His pertinacity with the aid of the Khedive and of 
Napoleon ITI. finally accomplished the work. When the British gov- 
ernmert saw the canal compieted and a new route to India open, the 
control of which was a national necessity to her, she secretly purchased 
it. To-day it is admitted to be the most brilliant move of that bril- 
liant statesman, Disraeli. When it became a military advantage for 
the English government temporarily to close the canal, British iron- 
clads were sent to Ismailia and to the termini, and the canal was 
closed at her pleasure. Does any one now expect that England will 
abandon Lower Egypt and the control of the new route to India? 
Never, unless under the stress of military force. As well abandon 
Gibraltar, Aden, or Mal Britis troops are there to stay. 

Is there any reason to "presume that, if the Nicaragua Canal is not 
built under the control of the United States government, the same 
policy will not be adopted by the British government? Would it not 
be in the direct line of English policy todeso? True, the concession 
is forbidden to be sold to any government, but the stock and bonds 
will be for sale to the financial world. What is to prevent the Eng- 
lish government from acquiring the controlling interest in both, as it 
has done in the Suez Canal? And if she considers that military condi- 
tions permit of her occupying and closing the Suez Canal, why not the 
Nicaragua Canal? In one case she had France as an objector; in the 
other case she might have the United States. But what are diplo- 
matic objections when opposed to rifled ordnance floated on iron- 
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lads? If we should then fight for control, why not now obtain con- 
tro! when fighting is not a necessity, in fact, when control is peaceably 
within our reach? ‘There are those who assert that England would 
never fight the United States. But nations have tempers like indi- 
viduals. Why indeed should they not have, considering that they 
are an aggregate of individuals? 
The suggestion has been made that American private capital 
should construct the canal without interference on the part of the 
government. If the argument in favor of government control as here 
presented is valid, does not government inacticn tend to throw dis- 
credit on the enterprise, and in such a case what is more natural than 
that the company seek aid abroad, and, if abroad, where more appro- 
priately than in England which, as a maritime nation, has more inter- 
est in the American canal than any power except the United States? 
The abuses which have followed government aid to our domestic 
transportation companies are reasons used against government aid to 
this international work, and, strange to say, the same people who ad- 
vocate the government foreclosure of defaulting railway corporations 
are mainly those who object to the government’s assuming the same 
position over this inter-oceanic highway which wiil control the carry- 
ing trade between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the United States. 
The gentlemen in charge ot the Nicaragua Canal Construction Company 
are honestly and patriotically endeavoring to enlist American capital 
in this great work. Who shall find fault with them if, failing in this 
to the amount necessary, they ask English capitalists to become in- 
terested? There is no doubt of the financial inducements. The Suez 
Canal is paying from 18 to 15 per cent per annum and increasing 
yearly. The Nicaragua Canai shows financiai prospects equally favor- 
- able on the same approximate cost. 

Let us now consider the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty as connected with 
the Nicaragua Canal. That greatest blunder of American statesmanship 
provides that, when this work is constructed, Great Britain shall have 
a joint control with the United States. Our State department claims 
that this section of the treaty is moperative by reason of the violation 
of the guid pre guvo by Great Britain, and it is understood that the 
controversy was closed between Mr. Frelinghuysen and Lord Gran- 
ville by a denial on the part of the British government of our position. 
Congress has taken no action on the treaty since its ratification. The 
question will not become vital until the completion of the canal and 
it is perhaps wise not to open it, unless the British government ofiers 
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half the funds recessary for its construction. In such case, even joint 
control and ownership would be preferable to permitting English con- 
trol under the conditions already alluded to. Under any circum. 
stances we owe it to the political as well as to the commercial condi- 
tions demanding the Aimerican inter-oceanic highway that construc- 
tion should not be delayed on this account. This phase of the ques- 
tion does not require asoiution at this time. “ We cannot cross a river 
until we come to it.” The prestige of the United States is now, as it 
has been for some time past, very low among the republics of Central 
and South America. A foreign policy that drifts with current events 
and that changes on occasion, together with the absence of a military 
power as demonstrated by a respectable naval force, has had its 
natual effect upon our neighbors. Years ago I saw an American ship 
boarded by an armed boat’s crew of a South American power for an 
infraction of a port regulation which we punish with a five-dollar fine 
in a police court. I saw the flag hauled down, jumped upon, spat 
upor and thrown overboard, the captain taken out of his ship and im- 
prisoned, and the ship delayed a month in consequence. An agreed 
amount for damages was subsequently paid, but the insult to the flag 
has never been rebuked. Our citizens have generally received little 
protection in foreign countries, and while American citizenship is the 
most valuable in the world at home, it is practically worthless abroad. 
Without power to enforce our just rights, we have generaily seen 
them ignored. But national feeling in favor of a respectable naval 
force and the assertion of our rights by the government in various 
international questions indicate that American citizenship is to be 
made more valuable among the nations. 

The American inter-oceanic canal under government contro] is in 
line with this policy, and will obtain the support of every American 
with a patriotic heart when he understands the subject. 

Jt is fortunate that we have in Nicaragua a patriotic and friendly 
government, willing to meet us half way in any request which shall 
insure the construction of this great highway. President Sacasa and 
his advisors are friends of the United States, and appreciating the 
favored position of their country as the future pathway of the world’s 
commerce, are willing that our country shall share this great advan- 
tage. Under these conditions no party considerations should forbid 
united support of an American canal under American control. All 
sections of our country will feel the impetus of this new maritime 
highway. To the Gulf States it will open the commerce of the Pacific 
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ocean. Galveston, Mobile, and New Orleans will become distributors 
of the products of China, Japan, and the Pacitic islands; the Pacific 
coast will find is cheap transportation route to Atlantic markets short- 
ened by nearly one-half of the earth’s circumference; and our Atlantic 
coast irom Maine to Florida will feel the revivifying influence of a 
renewed maritime commerce under the American flag. The commer- 
cial and industrial interests of cur country demand the American 
inter-oceanic canal, and the world at large needs it more and more 
every year. If there are any political conditions which interfere with 
its construction, it is the duty of patriotic statesmanship to remove 
them. If there are any party considerations which impel opposition 
for apparent party advantage, blind must be the legislator who fails 
to value the patriotic impulse cf his countrymen in asking him to dis- 
card partisanship in the consideration of this beneficent project. The 
foremost statesmen of both parties from the Penobscot to the Gulf 
and from the Atlantic to the Pacific have raised their voices in its 
favor. The Pacific coast of the United States is united on this ques- 
tion. The people do not forget that Grant wrote: “I commend to 
my countrymen an American canal under American contrcl.” ‘They 
recall the fact that the most eminent of American statesmen have 
raised their voices in its favor. Recognizing that it is of vital interest 
to their prosperity, they will not regard as a friend any legislator who 
goes on record against it. All the legislatures of the Pacific Coast 
States are on record at the State department by joint resolutions in its 
favor and all our commercial organizations have again and again pe- 
titioned for it, and are still doing so. 

The Pacific States appeal to the patriotic impulses of all Ameri- 
cans. By journeys over trackless plains or around the Cape our pi- 
oneers paved the way for us and laid the foundation of our Pacific 
empire. The time has come when our Eastern fellow-countrymen can 
aid us and in so doing honor and benefit our whole country and the 
coramercial world. The political consideration of the canal can have 
only one result with intelligent, patriotic Americans. It must con- 
vince them of the necessity of an American inter-oceanic canal under 
American contro!. It would be unfortunate beyond comprehension if 
the day should come when the great canal, under the control of a 
rival maritime power, snould become a menace to our interests instead 
of a peaceful highway for the world’s commerce, and a monument to 
American statesmenship and American energy. 


Wiiuram L. MERRY. 
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One hundred and thirty-four degrees of longitude intervene be- 
tween Poti at the eastern extremity of the Black Sea, and Duluth at 
the western end of Lake Superior. More than one-third of the circum- 
ference of the earth is compassed by a line drawn through the At 

J g 
lantic Ocean between these terminals of the Mediterraneans of both 
hemispheres. A ship can traverse this waterway from the heart of 
the western to the heart of the eastern continent. A 

The Mediterranean Sea and the Great Lakes have been potent geo- 
graphical factors of civilization. It began upon the shores of the for- 


mer. The region tributary to the other is the present scene of a most 
vigorous exertion of its accumulated powers. It were “to consider 
too curiously ” to speculate what the course of civilization would have 
been but for these beneficent physical conditions. It is certain that 
** the glory that was Greece 
And the grandeur thet was Rome,” 

the conquests of Christianity, the deluge of the Saracen which ulti- 
mately became refluent, the immemorial impulse of migration from 
east to west, the civilization of northern and western Europe, and the 
occupation of America by the E uropean, are among their consequences. 
As in the beginning of civilization so at its meridian they who came 
from the east to eccupy the new lands, moving westward found their 
way prescribed and made easy by these iniand seas. 

More than two hundred years ago the European made his way to 
the western extremity of <a as by the St. Lawrence River 
and the Great Lakes. In ali his voyage the only obstacles were the 
Falls of Niagara and the Sault Ste. Marie. The genius of Colbert 
made France, of all nations except Spain, the possessor of the most 
widely extended colonial dominions. From the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence to the mouth of the Mississippi by the way of the Great 
Lakes she had surrounded aad shut in the English colonies by that 
great arc of discovery and conquest. New France comvurehended the 
valleys of the Mississippi and its tributaries from the Alleghanies to 
the Rocky Mountains, the Lake region in the north and northwest, 
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and by far the greater portion of the territory drained by the river 
St. Lawrence. The arctic region was contested. In 1697 Iberville 
fought naval battles in Hudson Bay against the English and retook 
Fort Nelson. In 1679 Daniel Greyselon Duluth, a French trader, 
transported by water his merchandise from Quebec and established a 
trading post near the site of the city that perpetuates his name. Ever 
since that time the white man has remained in that region, though for 
nearly one hundred and fifty years the trader and the priest were 
the sole forerunners of civilization. Within the last forty years this 
region has obtained a position of the highest economic and political 
importance. It is the purpose of this paper to present, in a form 
necessarily condensed, some significant facts which entitle this new 
energy of natural growth and prosperity to consideration. 

The city of Duluth is about 1,400 miles by waterway from New 
York. Of this distance about eight hundred miles is deep water 
navigation on the Great Lakes. The only obstacle is along the outlet 
from Lake Superior, the St. Mary’s River. This stream is seventy-five 
miles long. Between Lakes Superior and Huron its fall is twenty 
feet and eight inches, and of this eighteen feet and two inches are a 
the fails of that river called the Sault Ste. Marie, but more commonly 
known as the “Soo.” For thirty-five miles below these falls the 
channel is so tortuous that its passage by night is not attempted. 
The difficulties below the falls will be greatly remedied by the im- 
provement of Hay Lake Channel, which leaves the present nuvi- 
gable channel about two miles below the lock. This channel is a 
part of St. Mary’s River; its lower end is nearly opposite the head of 
the passage between Sugar and Neebish Islands. It is about fifteen 
miles long, and it will shorten the distance between the lakes by 
about eleven miles, The improvements of the leck and the canal and 
of this channel, will give passage to vessels of twenty feet draught. 

A few years prior to 1852 the mineral riches of the Lake Superior 
region came under developmert, and in that year the State of Michi- 
gan began the construction of the first lock at the Sault. It was fin- 
ished in 1855. It was three hundred and fifty feet long between the 
gates, and it passed vessels of a maximum draught of eieven feet and 
six inches. The freight conveyed through it in 1881 was 1,700,000 
tons, and it consisted chiefly of Lake Superior iron ore, which at that 
time supplied nearly one-third of the ore for the entire production of 
pig iron in the United States. 

In 1864 the Northern Pacific Railroad Company was incorporated 
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by Congress and received a grant of lands to enable it to build its 
railroad from Lake Superior to the Pacific Ocean. The promoters of 
that road knew that it would traverse a country possessing great 
resources, but the most sanguine could not have hoped that the States 
which now span the northernmost portion of the Union with one “ wide 
arch of the rang’d Empire ” from Lake Superior to the Pacific Ocean, 
would ever come to be what they are. Still less was it conjectured 
that another transcontinental road would ever be built, as it is now 
being constructed, between the Northern Pacific road and the interna- 
tional boundary, or that such an enterprise as the Canadian Pacific rail- 
road would ever be undertaken. But even without consideration of 
these affiuents to the commerce of Lake Superior, the necessity of 
a larger lock was felt as early as 1865. It was built by the United 
States and was opened for navigation on September 1, 1881. It is 
five hundred and fifteen feet long, eighty feet wide, with seventeen 
feet of water over the miter-sill. Its estimated maximum capacity 
of passage is ninety-six vessels in every twenty-four hours for about 
two hundred and twenty-five days a year. 

This iock had scarcely been finished when Congress required in- 
formation from the War Department as to the necessity for additional 


works “to serve the commerce of the northern lakes.” The Depart- 
ment recommended the construction of another lock and the improve- 
ment of Hay Lake Channel. In 1886 the sum of $250,000 was 


% 


appropriated to begin the execution of a project of general enlarge- 
ment of the facilities for transit between the lakes, purposing the 
attainment of twenty feet in depth of navigable water. This plan in- 
eludes the construction of a new lock upon the site of that built by 
the State of Michigan. This colossal structure is to be eight hundred 
feet iong between the gates; one hundred feet wide, with twenty-one 
feet of water on the miter-sill, overcoming the eighteen feet difference 
in level with a single lift. The canal is to be deepened and Hay 
Lake Channel improved in the respects elsewhere indicated. The 
work went on slowly until 1890 under the limitations, uncertainties, 
and interruptions of appropriations that were always insufficient. At 
the rate of progress up to that time it was certain that many years 
would elapse before its completion. The existing lock was already 
becoming inadeqnate. The enormous agricultural, grazing, and min- 
eral products of the new Northwest and the return freights of coal 
and merchandise were crowding it to its fullest capacity. It was cor- 
rectly apprehended that a wreck in the channel or a derangement of 
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the mechanism of the lock such as happened on two oc¢asions in 
1890 and 1891, would arrest, as it did, the processes of a great com- 
mercial circulation. The sum of $5,422,980 was required to complete 
the lock and its approaches and to improve Hay Lake Channel. 
In recognition of a demonstrated necessity Congress, by act of Septem- 
ber 19, 1890, appropriated $1,500,000, and also authorized the Secre- 
tary of War to contract for labor and material over and above tiis 
sum to complete the entire work. It is believed that this is the first 
instance of such a grant of authority in advance of an appropriation. 
This legislation secured continuity of work and shortened by several 
years the time of construction. It gave such assurance that immedi- 
ately upon its passage many enterprises were undertaken, such as the 
construction of large ships, the opening of mines, and the extension 
of railroads which had rested solely in intention, because under for- 
mer methods no one could tell when the improvements would be 
finished. The measure was received with the utmost gratification by 
the farmers of the Northwest, for they knew how much more cheaply 
their wheat could be carried in vessels of 4,000 tons than in those of 
1,500 tons, and that this work would add to the value of each bushel 
of wheat at the country elevators far in the interior, and would add 
also to the value of every acre of their land. 

Statistics are at once the bane and the necessity of such a topic a 
this. But they sre “investigations into the political materia! of 
States.” Fortunately a few large and general figuers will be suffi- 
ciently demonstrative. The freight passed through the present lock in 
1890 was 9,041,213 tons, an increas. of 1,525,191 tons, or 20 per cent 
over that of 1889. To carry this 10,557 vessels were locked. The valu- 
ation of the cargoes was $102,214,9<8, as against $88,732,527 for the 
year 1889. A portion of this freight was wheat, 16,217,370 bushels; 
flour, 3,239,104 barrels; coal, 2,176,925 tons; iron ore, 4,774,768 tonsa. 

The freight passed through the lock in 1891, though somewhat 
less in tonnage than that of 1890, was largely greater in value. It 
was $128,178,208 as against $102,214,948. As to wheat and flour, the 
increaseé in quantity was remarkable. It was: bushels of wheat, 38,816,- 
570 in 1891 as against 16,217,370 in 1890; barrels of flour, 3,780,148 
in 1891 as against 3,239,104 in 1890. The decrease in freight tonnage 
for 1891 is principally accounted for by the diminished output of 
iron ore caused by the depression of iron manufacturing. This de- 
crease of ore transported was 1,214,566 tons. This depression was 
merely temporary, and can now safely be said to have decreased. 
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These figures express the commerce cf Lake Superior only. That 
of all the lakes is of astounding magnitude. It has been said by the 
most competent authority that more than 22,000,000 tons of freight 
passed through the Detroit River alone in 1889. 

New routes for traffic have frequently shifted the existing avenues 
of commerce thousands of miles. The discovery of the passage by 
the Cape of Good Hope destroyed the overland trade with the east 
and overthrew the commercial supremacy of the Mediterranean cities. 
The Suez Canal in like manner so superseded the passage by the 
Cape of Good Hope that the discovery of the Portuguese has become 
nearly as steriie as was that of the Carthaginians told of by Herodo- 
tus. It is the medium of commercial intercourse between Europe and 
western and southern Asia. It cost one hundred millions of dollars. 
It is operated day and night throughout the year. Yet its average 
daily tonnage for the year 1888 was less than that of the Sault Ste. 
Marie Canal. For the former it was 18,194 tons daily; for the latier 
it was 30,242 tons daily during the two hundred and twelve days in 
which it could be operated. In 1883, 5,440 ships traversed the Suez 
Canal, while during the same year 9,579 went through that at the 
Sault. In 1889 the freight tonnage through the Sault Canal exceeded 
that through the Suez by about 750,000 tons. 

In 1888, 4,952,948 tons of freight were carried over the Erie Canal; 
that through the Sault Canal | during the same year was 6,411,423 tons. 

The tonnage of American and foreign vessels entered at and 
cleared from ports of the United States from and to foreign countries 
for the year ending June 30, 1890, was 30,794,653. The — 
tonnage that passed through the Sault in 1890 was 8,454,483: 

The vessels built on the eastern seaboards of the U oa States in 
1890 were 756, of 169,091 tons in the aggregate. Those built on the 
Great Lakes in 1890 were 191, of 108,526 tons in the a regate. 


The average as to each vessel of the former was about 228 tons; as 
to the latter it was about 568 tons. 
Mr. S. A. Thompson, ip a paper upon the improvement of water 


ways, says as to the comparative cost of transportation: 


‘From the careful records kept by the St. Mary’s Falls Canal, it appears that 
the total amount of freight passing through that canal in 1889 was 7,516,022 tons, 
which was carried an average distance of 790.4 miles at an average price per ton 
per mile of only 0.145 cent. This was only one-seventh of the average price 
received per ton per mile by the railways of the United States for the same year, 
which was, according to Poor’s Manual, 0.979 cent, or to put it in another way, 
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which may help you to understand its commerciai importance wore readily, if 
the freight which passed through that canal had been moved the same distance 
by rail it would have cost, at the average rate before mentioned, $50,000,000 
more for the transportation than it actually did cost. Wheat has been carried 
from Chicago to Buffaio at one cent a bushel, equal to 0.04 cent per ton per mile, 
and thousands of tons of coal have been laid down in Duluth from Buffalo at 25 
cents per ton, or 0.025 cent per ton per mile.” 


Colonel O. M. Poe, one of the engineers who has watched this ex- 
pansion of commerce for nearly thirty years, says that “the wildest 
expectations of one year seem absolutely tame the next.” This is in- 
deed true. The broadest expansion of the Lake Superior commerce 
has taken place within the last few years. The iron deposits of Min- 
nescta and Wisconsin have been extensively worked only since 1885. 


The annual output is now millions of tons yearly, and it is greatly 


increasing. The agricultural and grazing products of Minnesota, the 
Dakotas, and Montana are increasing with astonishing rapidity and 
out of all proportion to the growth in population. The unprecedented 
crop of 1891 overtaxes the power of the railroads to move the portion 
that has been threshed, and much of it remains unthreshed for want 
of men and machinery to do the work. The ore and the herds of 
Montana are as yet in their beginnings of production. The natural 
outlet of all these is by way cof Lake Superior and the locks at the St. 
Mary’s River. The Great Northern Railroad, already constructed from 
the head of Lake Superior into Washington, and, figuratively, within 
sight of the Pacific Qcean, has opened to settlement that immense 
and fertile region that lies next to the international boundary. Not 
a tithe of a tenth ef the productiveness of this new Northwest of our 
country has yet been displayed. 

But this is not all. The Canadian Pacific Railroad extends from 
Montreal to Vancouver. Its construction was aided by lavish grants 
and subsidies, and it is liberally sustained by the Government. A 
vast and productive territory west of Winnipeg is tributary to it. 
Another region, as yet almost a solitude, lying north of its line, is 
expectant of civilization. It is known as the Peace River valley, 
and, owing to the depression of the Rocky Mountains along its 
western border, it has quite the same climate as that part of the Do- 
minion of Canada that lies next the international boundary, and it is 
equally productive. Altogether, the region north of the international 
boundary up to the fifty-sixth parallel of north longitude and east of 
the Rocky Mountains to and including the province of Manitoba, is 
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estimated to contain about one hundred millions of acres well adapted 
to grazing and cereals. The valley of Saskatchewan is comprehended 
in this domain. From its source in the Rocky Mountains to its 
mouth in Lake Winnipeg it drains a basin more than 1,000 miles 
long and is navigable for 850 miles. Up to the year 1883, 61,961,772 
acres of this region had been surveyed and 9,337,719 acres had been 
sold for cultivation and grazing. In 1890 tne population of Manitoba 
and the northwest Territories was 221,996, and the surplus of wheat 
for export is estimated at 25,000,000 bushels. 

This territory to the north of the Canadian Pacific Railroad will 
within a few years have its system of railroads, main lines and laterals. 
Freight in transportation is not restrained in its course by interna- 


tional boundaries. The railroad will find the nearest ship. Restric- 


tive policies of rival governments cannot prevent the attainment of 
this object. Capital is cosmopolitan, and its employment in enormous 
masses in subjecting new regions to civilization, with the rapidity of 
military invasion, puts aside the policies of the states, and subsiitutes 
others for them. Capital, domestic or foreign, is the mercenary of 
modern development, useful when subordinated to the extension 
and consolidation of dominions, but destructive when it revolts, capi- 
tal captured the site of the Suez Canal. It invaded the Isthmus of 
Panama. It is dominant to-day in Nicaragua. 

A destiny that is manifest has dedicated these northern regions to 
social and economic affiliations and to ultimate and peaceful political 
coalescence with the United States. The Canadian government is 
building a capacious canal and lock on its own side of the St. Mary’s 
River. Meanwhile its vessels are using our own structure free of 
charge. Ifa prediction were now made with anything like accuracy as 
te what the next twenty years will bring to pass in the waterways be- 
tween the head of Lake Superior and the Atlantic Ocean and in the 
vast region alluded to, it would be scouted asa rhapsody. <A future 
that is very near and clearly visible is making demands which will 
overtax national and individual resources. Other considerations, 
remote but by no means rashly speculative, demonstrate the necessity 
for the improvement of our internal waterways to their utmost ca- 
pacity and to ultimate connections with the sea by ship navigation. 
It is of the highest and most permanent importance that the traffic, 
domestic and foreign, of the territory now tributary to this system of 
waterways, or destined to be so if our natural advantages are made 
the most of, be held to the present tendency to become so. It has 
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been seen that the products of an immense region in our country and 
of one of vast extent in the Dominion of Canada, are, by railroads and 
navigable waters running from west to east, borne as by a current to 
the great northern lake. By methods of transportation, even now in- 
adequate and so expensive as to impose the greatest tax that the pro- 
ducers pay, the greater portion of these products reaches the Atlantic 
ports of the United States. This advantage may not always remain 
entirely with us. One shorter and more northern route to Europe has 
already been opened by the vigor and daring of our Canadian neigh- 
bors; the foreign commerce of Montreal is growing and is subtracting 
from that of our own ports. 

There is still another and a shorter haul along the line of a more 
northern latitude. The distance from the northern line of Minnesota 
to Churchill, on the west coast of Hudson Bay, is about eight hun- 
dred miles. Lake Winnipeg, having a navigable area nearly equa! to 
that of Lake Erie, occupies about one-third of this distance and a 
navigable reach of the Saskatchewan of nearly eight hundred miles 
extends west from Lake Winnipeg. The harbor of Churchill is ex- 
cellent. It is no further away from Liverpool by ship than New York 
is. It is as near to Liverpool as Montreal is. The city of Winnipeg 
is sixty-nine miles from Gretna on the International line. Winni- 
peg is 1,424 miles from Montreal by the Canadian Pacific Railroad; 
it is about 1,800 miles distant from New York City by rail through the 
United States. A glance at the map, or measurement by dividers on 
a globe, will demonstrate by an application of these figures the great 
saving in railway haul and of other expenses in reaching tide water 
that will be insured by the producers of a vast region in the new 
Northwest whenever this new route to the ocean shall be opened. 

The situation has not escaped the attention of the Canadian gov- 
ernment. And it must be conceded that from the time when it began 
the construction of the Weiland Canal that government has under- 
stood and utilized its advantages of land and water transportation 
with the utmost intrepidity and sagacity. It has adopted measures 
having in view the construction of a railroad from Winnipeg to 
Churchill. In 1878 it sent the ship Neptune from Halifax with a 
company of scientific and practical observers to investigate the navi- 
gability, the depth, and the utility of Church and the other harbors on 
Hudson Bay. It was found that the harbor of Churchill could be 
easily utilized for all purposes. Ice forms there about the middle of 
November and disappears about the middle of June, giving about one 
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hundred and fifty days in each year for navigation by ocean ships. 
The average time during which the port of Montreal has beer open is 
from May 2 to November 23. The canal at the Sault Ste. Marie for 
the five years ending with the year 1888 was open for an average 
period of two hundred and twenty days in each year. Commodore 
Markham said in a paper read before the Royal Geographical Society 
that the temperature of the waters in Hudson Bay is ten degrees 
higher than that of Lake Superior. Hudson Bay was a commercial 
waterway more than two hundred years ago. The naval battles 
fought upon its waters in 1697 between the French and English were 
for commercial supremacy over the Bay and the territory to the south 
and west. The Hudson Bay Company was incorperated in 1760, and 
from the time when it commenced its operations in those pcrtions of 
North America until the year 1864, it sent out its men and supplies 
from London, and carried back its furs by ships into Hudson Bay. 
Moose Factory, on the southern coast, was visited annually by a ship 
from the year 1786, with the exception of the year i779. These 
voyages were made by sailing vessels of small tonnage, unaided by 
charts, lights, or improved harbors. The iron steamships of the 
present day, with their enormous tonnage, conld move the products 
of the region tributary to this route, just as the freight of the north- 
west is now transported by way of Lake Superior. 

This route will in time be opened. So long as it is merely in con- 
templation it will be declared impracticable by interested opponents 
and-parochial geographers, just as the Northern Pacific and the Cana- 
dian Pacific railroads were in their time. The disposition of the 
public lands in the Dominion will soon begin to have its effect. 
Nearly all the arable and grazing lands in the United States have 
passed into private ownership. The agitation of the land question, 
theoretical and practical, which has for some years so profoundly 
stirred the minds of all classes, is expressive of that desire for the pos- 
session of land which is a human instinct. When nations fee} it, con- 
quests follow. When individuals act upon it, that action is migra- 
tion. The time is not remote when a great manifestation of this 
individual! impulse will take place in this region. The importance of 
adjusting, by most ample enlargements, all our functions of internal 
communication by waier, as they at present are, ¢nd of at least ex- 
tending them by deep-water channels to the oceax, is magnified by 
the possibility of competition for a great traffic. The Lake Superior 
route should, in this aspect, be most liberally developed. Some ex- 
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amination is necessary to give a full understanding of its importance. 
One illustration will suggest inquiry. Draw a line from the “Soo” 
passing through Des Moines. All points north of that Jine are nearer 
to Duluth than they are to Chicago. 

An immense freightage of four of the great lakes in its course to 
tide water must be transferred at Buffalo, to proceed thence by rail- 
way or by the Erie Canal. Breaking cargo and reshipping create an 
expense of an enormous aggregate. But even as to the New York 
system of canals the route can be greatly improved and made less ex- 
pensive. A ship canal around the falls of Niagara capable of the pas- 
sage of vessels of twenty feet draught has become a necessity. A 
canal around the cataract was recommended by Albert Gallatin when 
he was Secretary of the Treasury and by James Madison in 1816, un- 
der the “ bloody instructions ” of the war of 1812. In 1835 a survey 
for such a canal of a depth of ten feet was made by the United States. 
Since then other surveys have been made, and its construction has been 
repeatedly recommended by reports of committees of Congress. The 
development of the West and Northwest, the improvement at the Sault 
Ste. Marie, and the anticipated completion of the canal from Chicago 
to the Mississippi River and of unother from the head of Lake Supe- 
rior to the St. Croix River, enforce immediate and favorable consider- 
ation of this project. Cargoes transferred to canal boats at Oswego 
are one hundred and forty-five miles nearer New York than if trans- 
ferred at Buffalo. To the Hudson River by this route the average 
trip is four days, as against an average trip of six days from Buffalo. 


The Niagara Canal can be passed in eleven hours, and the passage 


thence to Oswego can be made in eight hours. This is a saving of 
twenty per cent of the average time of the trip from Buffalo. 

The extension of this system of deep-water lake navigation to tide 
water is receiving careful consideration. It is believed to be entirely 
practicable. Other nations are constructing works of this character. 
The Manchester ship canal will be thirty-five miles long, one hundred 
and twenty feet wide at the bottom, and twenty-six feet deep. It will 
cost $27,000,000. The canal between the Baltic and the North seas 
across Holstein is under construction by the German Government. 
It will be sixty miles long, eighty-five feet wide at the bottom, and 
twenty-eight feet deep. Its greatest depth of cut is one hundred feet. 
{t will cost $40,000,000. The whole subject is so important that the 
most that can be done here is compendious suggestion. 


CusHMAN K. DAvis. 
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A GREAT DOMAIN BY IRRIGATION. 


‘“ TRRIGATION makes homes for millions better than the rain makes 
homes.” ‘The prosperity of the people living in the so-called arid 
regions averages better and higher than the prosperity of those living 
in any of the sections under the rain-belt of the United States. In 
irrigated countries, the condition arising from crop failures owing to 
too great a rain-fall on the one hand, or to drought on the other, is en- 
tirely eliminated and is not a factor in results. A man’s living is sure. 
Nothing needs to be subtracted from the sum total of the product 
on account of crop failure. In the arid regions of the United States, 
taken as a whole, conditions prevail which are much more advantage- 
ous to the tillers of the soil—whether cultivating grain or fruit—than 
the conditions in those sections of the country dependent for a crop 
outcome on the rain-fall. These, brietly stated, are: a richer and more 


prolific soil, gentler climate, greater variety of products, cheaper land, 


larger yield per acre, less labor in making homes, less capital re- 
1 


quired to own a farm, cheaper living, the prospect of great advance 
in the price of land on account of settlement and improvement and 
because in great part the arid lands are fitted to produce crops com- 
mon to both the temperate and semi-tropic zones. 

The arid region of the United States, as stated by Major Powell, 
covers an area of 1,500 miles in its widest part, from east to west, and 
1,000 miles from north to south. It embraces the area between the 
100th meridian and the Coast Range, and from the British Possessions 
on the north to Mexico on the south. This space contains over a 
million of square miles—one-third of the area of the United States, 
excluding Alaska—equal to more than 600,000,000 acres. All of 
Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming, Idaho, Colorado, and Nevada 
and portions of California, Oregon, Washington, Texas, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, North and South Dakota, and Montana lie within this belt. 


For data in this article Iam under obligations to the writings of the late 
Patrick Hamilton, Esq., Major Powell’s ‘* Lands of the Arid Regions,” the ‘‘ Re- 
port of the Special Committee of the United States Senate on the Irrigation and 
Reclamation of Arid Lands,” made to the Fifty-first Congress, and to ** The Irri- 
gation Age.” 
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It is estimated in the report for the year ending June 30, 1891, of 
the Hon. John Noble, Secretary of tlie Interior, that “120,000,000 
acres that are now desert may be redeemed by irrigation so as to pro- 
duce the cereals, fruits, and garden products possible in the climate 
where the lands are located.”’ 

When it is remembered that 120,000,000 acres about equal in area 
the States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois combined, the 
gigantic possibilities and future of so great an extent of fertile and 
productive land now lying fallow, may be imagined when it is made 
to “laugh with a harvest.” The four States above named now have 
a population of about 15,000,000 and could easily support thrice that 
number, so that estimating the cultivable area of the arid region at 
120,000,000 acres, and doubtless it greatly exceeds that amount, the 
United States has in that desert land an empire, awaiting develop- 
ment, capable of supporting a population in comfort, almost equal to 
the now existing population of the entire Republic. Ivrrigation of 
late years is rapidly increasing in the United States. Until the an- 
nexation of the great State of Texas this method of cultivation was 
practically unknown to the people of the Union. While it was in 
vogue in a careless, slipshod way among the natives of New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Southern California at the time that territory was ac- 
quired by the United States, its practice had never taken root among 
the Americans, and it was not util the Mormons demonstrated its 
great efficiency in the Salt Lake Valley and other parts of Utah, that 
the Americans began to see its possibilities and to adapt themselves 
to a method of land culture hitherto foreign to the habits of their 
race and ancestry. 

The acreage in the United States now under irrigation, though in- 
creased greatly in the last twenty years and still rapidly growing, is 
but an atom compared with what can be done. In an approximate 
way, perhaps 3,000,000 to 3,500,000 are now farmed under the canals 
and ditches, and the mileage of these waterways is variously figured 
at from ten to fifteen thousand miles. The data obtainable, owing to 
the newness cf the country, its sparsely settled condition, and its 
widely scattered settlements, are necessarily only approximately and 
relatively reliable. But accepting the figures given above as approxi- 
mately correct, an idea can be easily formed of the great importance 
to the United States of a system so well adapted to reclaim the so- 
called desert of the arid region—a desert that under the American 
farmer can be reclaimed from almost the “abomination of desola- 
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tion” and be made the happy home of an industrious people more 
than equalling in number the inhabitants of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Abundance and cheapness of land are probably the greatest factors 
in the production of cheap food, and, these being admitted with their 
limitations, the millions of acres of fertile soil in the arid region be- 
come at once of profound importance to our people. Taken as a 
whole, the great States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois 
represent probably the best land in the rain-fall districts of the new 
world producing the necessaries of life, and the land in their limits 
is, perhaps, as intelligently and industriously cultivated as any other 
of similar area in the United States. 

The table below shows the average yield per acre and the average 
value per acre of these States for the years from 1880 to 1889, both 
inclusive: 
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| Yield. | Value. || | Yield. | Value. 
_ | ‘Bushels. J Bushels. | 
a teh ei og 28.8 $12.63 cs ssp seeceeet 12.1 | $7.69 
Rn iteletecat 12.8 11.94 || Barley........... 20.5 | 14.39 
—REARIRRSI | 29.7 9.27 || Potatoes...... ... 70.1 | 84.87 


The average yield per acre in the whole United States in the same 
years and the average value per acre for ten years were: 











Yield. | Value. \| Yield. Value. 

. Busheis. | Bushels. 
ME ci syinexceacnt Dee. § OD EB cece wae-sen } 11.9 $8.27 
Us bos abeeean 12.0 | 9.95 ee | 21.7 12.76 
eee | 26.6 | 8.16 || Potatoes......... 76.2 | 38 . 34 








For the same period of time the average yield and value per acre 
are given for these crops in the arid regions, in a district composed of 
the States and Territories of Idaho, Colorado, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, 
and New Mexico: 























| yiela. | Value. || ‘Yield. | Value. 

Bushels. | Bushels. oe 
Eines aeocesesees 22.6 | $16.49 || Rye..............| 18.8 | $9.34 
ee | 18.2 | 14.16 ||  cccncewswas 22.1 15.89 
Kes ceh dae aheee 27.5 14.05 || Potatoes......... 87.4 56.30 
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Idaho, Colorado, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, and New Mexico are 
chosen as examples of productive power and value per acre because 
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they best represent the arid region by being forced to depend almost 
entirely upon irrigation for their water supply, and therefore stand 
for that system most thoroughly as compared with Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, producing under the natural rainfatl. 

it will be seen that in corn only does the irrigation section fall 
below the average of the yield in the United States, while in wheat, 
oats, rye, barley, and potatoes the percentage of increase is in favor 
of irrigation, and in the value per acre the difference is remarkable. 
In the comparison with Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 
these States produce more corn and oats to the acre, but in wheat, 
rye, barley, and potatoes the arid belt shows more and better results, 
while in average value of the different crops per acre the showing is 
very largely in favor of the irrigation States and Territories. 

It should } ”e remembered also that the appliances, conveniences, 
and machinery for the most productive farming are everywhere pres- 
ent in the rain-fall States, and are almost adieu ally absent in the irri- 
gation secticn from which statistics are given above; that, in the one, 
the naturally fertile ground is given every assistance known to modern 
agriculture, while, on the desert, the soil and Water alone bring about 
the fruitful result unassisted by any artificial fertilization whatever. 

In tae culture of fruit under irrigation the profit is much greater 
than that derived from the production of grain. On one fruit farm 
in the arid region the showing for 1890 was as follows: 


nm an Thanet e 
oe : — Net Receipts per Acre, 


PE oni eda Rn cehceesdeeia ee saktar $343.00 211. 00 
Nectarines ek 490.00 ye 
re 500.00 850.00 
Yellow egg plums... 500.00 400.00 
French Prunes 720.60 600.00 
Raisins (1889). sca tal 805 .00 249.00 


Or: nges Seiad olives, figs, almonds, English wa!nuts, are esti- 
mated to pay, when the proper age of the tree is reached, from $250 
to $500 per acre, although instances are well known where the profit 
per acre attained a much higher figure. It may be said that the 
present profit obtained by the grower of oranges, lemons, etc., is excep- 
tional, and that in the future prices will fall and profits decrease in 
proportion as the price decreases. In answer to this it should be un- 
derstood that the land, fitted to produce these fruits, is of very limited 
area, and that the consumption of the fruits is increasing much faster 
than the production. Many people, not yet old, can remember when 
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an orange was a treat only to be enjoyed upon rare occasions, and the 
price was so high that practically the fruit was out of reach of the 
many, while now the breakfast table without the orange, in its season, 
is almost the exception, and the orange is eaten almost as freely as the 
apple. Ina general way it may be stated that the arid region, cover- 
ing so great an area from north to south and from east to west, can pro- 
duce almost everything that is raised in the Northern, Kastern, and 
Southern States of the Union, and can, in addition, in its southern 
portion, produce at a fair and remunerative profit all of the products 
of the semi-tropic zone, and that the farmer of the North, East, and 
South, moving to this region, can, with the same good sense and in- 
dustry he applied in the older States, under the irrigation system, 
make a larger and certainly a surer profit. 

The cost of water—i.e., the money cost per acre for water furnished 
—varies so greatly in different localities, that it is impossible to give 
more than a very general idea of this important factor; but it may be 
said that, so far, in the history of irrigation the tendency is to a re- 
duction in the yearly cost, and that the highest rate charged in any 
locality has never been a bar to the profit made by the buyer of the 
water. As land under any ditch system is taken up, occupied, and 
put under cultivation, the consumption of water increases, and the 
seller of water is thus enabled, owing to the larger consumption, to 
lower the selling price, just as the merchant who sells hundreds of 
thousands of dollars of merchandise per annum is able, from the very 
fact of his immense sales, to reduce his percentage of profits to a mini- 
mum and yet reap a large reward. 

In California the law regulates the price of water on the same prin- 
ciple that the State controis and regulates railroad freight charges, 
and there is no doubt whatever that all States and Territories must 
and will, sooner or later, enact laws to control the price of water 
and thus prevent ruinous, unjust, and prohibitive charges. The 
sovereignty of the State extends over the water as well as over the 
land, and its power to regulate is unquestioned, as the land, in irriga- 
tion countries, is utterly valueless separated from the water. Ina 
general way the cost of water per acre may be fairly stated as ranging 
from fifty cents to three dollars per acre each year. The lower rate 
prevails in the small settlements where the canal or ditch is usually 
owned by the users of the water and the price per acre is the yearly 
maintenance charge for repairs and replacements, and interest or 
profit on the capital invested in the ditch is not expected. 
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This yearly rent of water, however, is not the only cost. Where 
the canal is not built upon the co-operative plan—that is, where the 
users are not also the owners—the first cost of water per acre envers 
as the most important factor. The plans of this first cost are as many 
and as diverse as the localities in which the canals are constructed. 
One of the most popular plans is for the owners of the cana! to issue 
and sell “ water-rights.” A. water-right is supposed to represent the 
quantity of water needed to irrigate a certain quantity of land—usu- 
ally one hundred and sixty acres. The owner of the land buys this 
water-right from the canal company, and this ownership entitles him 
to draw from tie canal sufficient water to irrigate his quarter-section 
—estimated usually at 80 miner’s inches—upon the payment of a cer- 
tain yearly rent per acre. ‘These water-rights are sometimes a fix- 
ture to the land, and under other systems are transferable, and can even 
be rented out if the owner of the right for any reason does not desire 
to use the quantity of water called for. It will be at once seen how 
very important the water-right isin estimating the cost of land. Thus, 
if a water-right costs eight doliars per acre, this sum added to the Gov- 
ernment cost of the land and the expenses of proving up under the 
laws of the United States would make the first cost of the land about 
eleven dollars per acre. These water-rights, in highly improved sec- 
tions, become in time immensely vaiuable, and their cost, in reality, 
governs the price of land. 

To any one contemplating, for any reason, settlement in the irriga- 
tion section, it can be safely said that the question of ability to obtain 
water, either by rent or by purchase, need be no hindrance. The 
water exists; its distribution is being provided for; land under the 
‘anals and water-courses is abundant and cheap, and nowhere under 
the shadow cast by the Stars and Stripes can a home be had at so little 
first cost to the seeker of a home. 

The amount of water required for a crop wpon an acre of land is 
usually called the “duty” of water. It varies with the country, the 
climate, the character of the soil, and the nature of the crop to be pro- 
duced. It differs greatly even in different pcrtions of the same dis- 
trict. In Spain one cubic foot of water flowing per second suffices 
for two hundred and fifty acres; in Italy, ninety acres; in France, one 
hundred; in parts of Africa, three hundred; in Utah, Idaho, Colorado, 
Arizona, and New Mexico, from seventy-five to two hundred and fifty 
acres. In this country the unit of water measure is the miner’s inch, 
which, in practice, is really an indefinite quantity. 
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In Europe, Asia, and Africa the unit of measurement is the flow of 
a cubic foot per second, and this unit is much more fixed and certain 
than the miner’s inch. The character of the soil also exerts a marked 
influence upon the duty of water, a porous and coarse earth requiring 
more water than a heavier soil. Evaporation and seepage are also 
factors to be considered. 

No one can do mcre than generalize on this subject. There can 
be no fixed rule. The intelligent farmer studies the nature of 
land he owns, and soon learns the amount of water needed for 
various crops. Hay and grain, he finds, need much more than 
orange, iemon, olive, grape, or fig. He studies the climate and makes 


due allowance for evaporation and seepage. He finds, that after 
several seasons of cultivation and irrigation, the quantity required 
from year to year is constantly diminishing. By careful and inteili- 
gent observation he becomes proficient in this necessary part of his 


business, and is as able to tell the amount of water required for any 
given field bearing a specified crop as he is able to state any other 
fixed rule of his profession. 

Colorado and California have almost the only well-defined laws 


with regard to water. In the other States and Territories many 
questions are still unsettled, and the entire system upon which the 
rarious canais base their claims is vague and undetermined. These 
minor matters, of course, will in time be settled by the courts, just as 
conflicting claims in land titles in the older States have been adjudi- 
cated ; but the great principles involved and the gigantic interests that 
will eventually be at stake demand action by Congress. 

Mr. Wm. H. Hall, of California, who has given the matter great 
study, thus briefs the assumption of the State: 


“That all existing water privileges should be defined and recorded, 

“That a definite standard of measurement for water be established, 

“That water-rights should be issued in proportion to the supply in each 
stream, and that the extent and priority of each claim should be designated. 

“That provision should be made for supervising the distribution of water 
from the sources of supply to those holding water-rights. 

‘**That provision should be made for the care of the beds, banks, and waters 
of the streams, 

‘That the adjustment of the conflicting interests of the irrigator and the 
riparian claimant should be provided for as they arise. 

‘‘That general regulations should be established from time to time, which 


will prevent waste and guard against water monopolies and the careless use of 
the fluid,” 


These regulations, well enforced, will doubtless settle all claims 
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and matters in controversy when the facts are ascertained and made 
of record. 


But these matters, while of great importance, are secondary to 


the great question. Right of appropriation, priority, riparian owner- 
ship, control, carrying, and sale can and will be fairly and satisfac- 
torily settled, under proper State laws, by the courts. 

Three plans are presented for the construction of lakes for the 
storage of water: 

First, that it be undertaken by the Government of the United 
States as a National work. 

Second, that the State or Territory provide the reservoirs within 
its borders. 

Third, that the work be done by private capital. 

Oi these the last, taking everything into consideration, is infinitely 
preferable. 

The future prosperity of the people in the arid region, and the 
millions that region can easily be made to support, depends upon the 
solution of the problem of water storage or the reservoir system. There 
is no lack of water. The trouble arises from the unequai and unsea- 
sonable distribution, and the problem is to retain the water falling 
in the rainy seasons, and that caused by the melting of the mountain 
snows, in reservoirs until it is needed for the production of the crops. 
And this problem is merely a matter of capital first and engineering 
skill second. It must be noted that all the arid region consists of 
mountains and valleys. The mountains contain the water and the 
valleys the soil. Everywhere in the mountains are natural storage 
places for water that only need walls of sufficient dimension and 
strength to hold safely and surely the great mass of water. These 
reservoirs or artificial lakes, once securely constructed, the question of 
supply will be answered, and all doubt as to the great future of irriga- 
tion will be settled forever. To these great works, the attention of 
capital and brains is invited. The era of railroad-building in the 
older States has almost passed. In the arid region all the work re- 


7 


mains to be done. In it is the great future field for genius, energy, 
and money. Upon its development rests the well-being of millions 
and the foundation of fortunes. 

But before much can be done, Congress must act. Reservoir sites 
must be defined. The system of location must be made clear and 
titles must be unclouded. Many of the rivers flow through two or 
more States or Territories, and thus the question as between the dif- 
ferent States must be adjudicated by Congress. 
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In his comprehensive report for 1891 the Hon. John W. Noble, Bec- 
retary of the Interior, says: 


‘Tt is perceived from these facts that Congress has so far acted that private 
corporations and associations are now substantially given the field of water sup- 
ply for that domain that may be redeemed by irrigation, and that this fieid is 
being rapidly seized upon. 

‘*The United States by existing legislation does not retain any control. but 
weakly and insufficiently establishes the authority cf the States or Territories ; 
the control of the water is handed over to corporations and associations. 

‘* The States or Territories may be expected to exercise under the reservation 
of authority expressed in the above statute (Act of Congress of March 3, 1891) 
some control of these water companies and to protect their citizens from oppres- 
sion, but the United States Government, from whom these vastly important and 
far-reaching privileges emanate, should not release altogether its hold upon the 
water supply and its ultimate distribution. No oue can now compute the money 
value that will concentrate in these reservoirs and canals and ditches conveying 
the water to the fields of the husbandman, and upon which the people must de- 
pend for their prosperity. . . . It has been said by an eminent writer on the 
future of our country that the child is already born who will see 400,000,000 
of inhabitants in the United States. Long before this stage of our development 
is reached, the question of the water supply and its distribution will be one of 
vital interest, and its proper solution should be given now.” 


The Secretary further says that the United States may not build 
the reservoirs or retain the desert lands for improvement; that the ex- 
pense may be greater than the Government would care to assume, and 
that “the reservoirs, canals, end ditches may be transferred, so far as 
already located by the United States, to the States and Territories, 
and those yet to be located will be put under local legislation and 
control.” But if this is done he deems it essential “ that there should 
be reserved to the United States the power of forfeiture and resump- 
tion in case of great abuse or a conflict of interests between States 
threatening to lead to actual violence between their respective popu- 
lations, or allowing the irrigation of vast districts to fall into the 
hands of monopolies without sufficient protection to the people,” and 
recommends that as the subject is of such great and immediate impor- 
tance comprehensive laws should be passed at once “ determining the 
national policy upon this subject.” And the President in his recent 
message to Congress says: “The Government should not part with 


its ownership of the water sources except on the condition of insuring 
water to settlers at reasonable rates.” 


But whatever may or may not be done by Congress, whether ad- 
ditional legislation be enacted, or the Jaws now in force remain un 
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changed, the great field for capital and capitalists in the arid regions 
will exist, offeriag and insuring both promise and fruition. 

There are many advocates of a system of storage reservoirs built 
and constructed by the United States. And those favoring this pian 
advance many strong and cogent reasons. They cannot see why the 
Government should build dikes along the southern Mississippi River 
to keep water off private lands and then refuse to build dikes in the 
arid region to put water on private lands. But should the Govern- 
ment, as it probably wiil, refuse to enter into the business of building 
reservoirs or lakes, it still has a duty to perform. ‘This duty is to 
provide for complete and accurate surveys and to collect all the facts 
and data to induce private capital to take up the work, and this should 
be done by liberal and effective appropriations. 

In August, 1889, a Committee of which the Hon. M. M. Estee was 
Chairman, made a report to a special committee of Congress present- 
ing fully, strongly, and eloquently the views of those advocating that 
all preliminary work should be done by the Nation. 

The report goes on to say, that if the land west of the 109th merid- 
ian was not owned by the United States and was still thinly settled 
or inhabited, it would be deemed the highest statesmanship to acquire 
it in order that our surplus population might find a field for its ener- 
gies; and this being granted, the reclamation of this land stands for 
the equivalent of its acquisition. 

That the Government must do something is patent. The density 
of population is approaching, in parts of the country, the conditions 
of Europe, and the child is now living who wil! perhaps see in the 
fertile portions of the United States a population almost equal in 
density to that of England or France. Our statesmen can find no 
greater field than this for the exercise of statesmanship. The golden 
opportunity is here, and it is to be hoped that there will be no lack 
of men to grapple with, and, happily and satisfactorily, solve the 
question, benefiting thereby the Nation, the State, the owner, and the 
user, 

There are many progressive men who advocate that the States or 
Territories should build the storage reservoirs, each within its own 
borders. This sentiment is growing, and unless private capital comes 
forward, the different States and Territories in the arid region may 
conclude to enter upon this work as a matter of great public concern 
and necessity. The plan under which the work is to be done and 
paid for is: that the General Government shall grant to the respective 
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States and Territories all desert lands remaining unsold. With the 
proceeds of the sale of these lands, the necessary reservoirs and water- 
ways can be constructed. A bill to this effect was presented in Con- 
gress in 1886, but no action upon it has yet been taken. The objec- 
tions to National or State construction are, however, many and strong. 
Private capital will do the work with less friction and on the whole 
with greater advantage to the people. 

To capital seeking investment in a large way, irrigation enterprises 
in the West offer a most solid, lucrative, and tempting field. Without 
water, in the arid region, land is agriculturally valueless. With 
water assured and applied, land suitable for average farming becomes 
immediately worth from thirty to one hundred dollars per acre; while 
in these portions where the svil is adapted to the culture of fruit and 
the climate is favorable, two hundred to three hundred dollars an acre 
is not an uncommon price. Water for irrigating purposes cannot be 
had by the individual farmer, and it is almost impossible, owing to 
the large amount of money involved, for a neighborhood to procure 
water upon the co-operative plan. Hence the necessity for capital, and 
its opportunity. The owner of the land will gladly pay a fair price 
for a water-right in perpetuity, because by so doing a value is at 
once stamped upon land ctherwise worthless or at the best useless, 
while the amount paid for the water gives to the investor an ample 
return and an assured revenue, and both parties to the transaction are 
benefited. 

To the farmer or fruit grower, agriculture under irrigation presents 
many advantages not enjoyed where rain is depended upon to 
insure a successfui outcome. He is safe against too little as well as 
against too much water; he controls the conditions of ploughing and 
seeding and is absolutely sure of a permanent supply of the elements 
necessary for piant food; he can cultivate a greater variety of pro- 
ducts, and the water put upon the land carries with it the silt deposit 
needed for fertilization of the soil; almost absolute certainty of a 


fall crop each year is assured, and harvest time gives full immunity 
from loss by reason of rain. In frait culture both growth and ripe- 
ning of the fruit can, to a degree, be controlled, and the danger from 
frost is reduced to a minimum, because of the ability to arrest the 
supply of sap, thus giving time for the tree to perfect and strengthen 
for cold weather. 


Joun N. Irwin. 





THE GERMAN LABOR-COLONIES FOR TRAMPS. 


GERMANY is the home of the system-makers. It is to Germany 


that the theologian, the philosopher, the physician, and the naturalist 

it 
us has passed beyond its age of sentimentalism and become a part of 
science, Germany in this department also has important lessons to 
teach. Each part of charity-organization in Germany shows this in- 
stinct for system, developed at times to the point when the evils of 
system-making begin, but certainly providing on the whole a much 
more thorough and sympathetic plan of municipal and state charity 
than anything we have yet achieved. I wish to describe the way in 
which Germany thus systematically deals with a single form of relief 
—the case of the vagrant unemployed. 


go for their systematic discipline; and now that philanthropy with 


The tramp-habit is a much more conspicuous evil in Germany than 
it is as yet with us. It is a survival of times when young apprentices 


— A 
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made it their custom to march from town to town, learning their handi- 
craft from the best masters and plying their trade as it might be 
needed. The reasons for such frequent shifting from place to place 
are now, of course, in large degree, gone; but the Wanderlust is still 
felt in the German blood. It has become a subject of romance and 
song. Prosperous and humble Germans alike know the charm of 
tramping through rural scenes, with plain living and a touch of adven- 
ture on the way. The war of 1870, like our war of 1861, increased 
the number of the habitually unsettled and vagrant class until in 1880 
it was computed that not less than 200,000 men were thus living “on 


the tramp” from town to town, subsisting for the most part through 
mendicaney and demoralizing both the community and themselves 
by their way of life. If each of these nomads obtained help by beg- 
gary to the amount of twenty-five cents a day, it amounted to a loss 


to the state of something like $15,000,000 a year—a sum which in 
the economic conditions then prevailing in Germany called for radi- 
sal treatment. A connected series of tests was therefore by degrees 
devised which now systematically covers the whole ground of this 
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special form of relief and has practically reduced this army of wan- 
derers to an insignificant squad. 

First, in this connected system, come the temporary checks of 
habitual mendicancy. In most German towns there is now a general 
anti-beggary society (Verein gegen Armennoth und Bettelei), the mem- 
bers of which pledge themselves to give nothing to beggars at their 
door and testify to their pledge by a small notice set on their front 
gates. The tramp wastes his time in begging from door to door wken 
this notice meets him at every turn. In the city of Dresden, for in- 
stance, the anti-beggary society has a membership of over 5,000. It 
undertakes a variety of enterprises, an employment bureau, a rent- 
savings office, and the temporary relief of resident poor. The mini- 
mum membership-fee is fifty cents a year. The members of sucha 
society do not, however, stop with the negative check of beggary. At 
the entrance of each town—or if the town be large, at each of its gates 
-—there is set a Verpfleyungs-Station, or office where for work done, 
generally in chopping wood, the way-farer obtains a ticket entitling 
him to temporary lodging and food. Near by is usually set a Her- 
berge zur Heimath, or “ Wayfarer’s Lodging-Hovuse,” where his ticket 
insures his reception and where he is free from the temptations of 
the public-house. The Verpflegungs-Station is supported by the Kreis, 
or county in which the town lies; the Herberge is supported by the 
contributions of the anti-beggary society and by church collections. 
The one, that is to say, is provided by the town to rid the town of the 
tramp, and the other by the voluntary benevolence to save the tramp 
from temptation. Together they form a good temporary test. No 

yanderer, on coming to such a town, need go without food or ded if 
he will work for them. No citizen need give at his door, for there is 
food and lodging waiting for the man at the city-gate. The complete 
scheme provides for these stations at intervals of half a day’s journey 
throughout Germany. It is assumed that the tramp will earn his food 
and lodging in a half-day’s work. In the morning, therefore, he may 
travel with the assurance of reaching another station where in the after- 
noon he must work. If he presents himself after 2 p.m. he gets no 
further help. Each wanderer must carry with him a ticket on which is 
stamped the name of his last station and the date of his reception 
there. Thus when the network of these hospices extends throughout 
Germany, all excuse for wandering beggars seems to be removed and 
& positive treatment of friendly aid as well as a negative treatment of 
refusal at cne’s door is applied. In the year 1890 there were 1,957 
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such stations, in which 1,662,606 breakfasts, 972,490 dinners, and 
1,871,591 suppers were provided. There were, in the same year, 364 
Herbergen, with 12,600 beds, providing in the year 2,223,000 lodgings. 

So far, then, we have the needs of the travelling unemployed sys- 
tematically met. But it is, so far, a system of temporary relief only. 
Yhe tramp is supposed to be in search of work, and both he and the 
towns through which he passes are freed from the evils and the ex- 
ravagance of mehdicancy. But suppose he does not find work, or 
finds himself unfit to do such work as offers itself? Suppose he just 
drifts on from one night’s lodging to the next, gradually losing the 
aptitude for continuous industry and sinking into the life of a pro- 
fessional vag ant? Cannot something more permanent be offered to 


him while he is looking for work and finding nene, an occupation 


which will not indeed ccmpete with regular employment, but which 
will be sufficient to preserve a man’s self-respect, to give him some 
slight remuneration, and to save him from the degradation of a tramp’s 
habit of life? This is the new contribution to the problem of vagrancy 
provided in Germany by the so-called ‘“ Labor-Colonies.” These 
colonies are not penal institutions. They do not compel men either 
to come or to stay. They are not under state control, and stand firmly 
for self-help. They do not offer any attraction to men who are bent 
on the tramp’s career, for they give small pay for diligent work. 
They are provided for those who, though fallen, want to rise. They 
are simply refuges where the man who wants work and cannot find it 
may go, for any period up to two years, and be sure at least of self- 
support. Any man who wants to work ought to have a chance to 
work, and any man who has even the remnants of the spirit of self- 
help in him ought to find circumstances where self-help is encouraged ; 
such are the first principles of the labor-colonies. There are now 
twenty-two of these colonies in various parts of Germany. They lie 
for the most part in regions remote from large towns and their tempt- 
ations, and therefore far from the common ways of travel; and they 
have been seldom visited even by those who care for charity-work.* 

*In 1887, two agents of the British government visited Wilhelmsdorf and re- 
ported briefly on its condition in a ‘* Blue-Book” of March, 1888. (Germar 
Workmen’s Colonies.) In October,1890, the Earl of Meath inspected the colony and 
describes his visit in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ” for January, 1891. An officer of the 
Salvation Army was there in 1890. Beyond these, the officers of the colony could 
recall no foreign visitors. The best German sources of information on the sub- 


jects are: Fr. von Bodelschwingh, ‘“‘Die Ackerbaukolonie Wilhelmsdorf nach 
ihren bisherigen Eriahrungen,” Bielefeld, 1883. M. Siebold, ‘‘ Kurze Geschichte 
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Just now, however, they are doubly interesting, partly because of their 
own history and vicissitudes and partly because of their anticipating 
by ten years the main features of the now famous plan of the Salvation 
~ 
Army for the redemption of London. When General Booth aad his 
advisers first proposed his series of “ Colonies” the scheme seemed to 
most persons quite without precedent. How much, as a matter of 
fact, it was suggested by the German experiment is not even now 
known by the German administrators, but it is certainly most inter- 
y ) 
esting to see the “ Darkest England” plan actually at work and to 
iearn the lessons which these years of experience have to teach. 
Wilbelmsdorf, the oldest.and largest colony, lies seven miles from 
the busy town of Bielefeld. As one travels along the hi: a-road which 


leads to the colony he comes into a region which at first sight appears 


g 
to be an absolutely sterile waste. It is a great plain of sand, over 


which the Northern Ocean once flowed and which has remained ever 
since almost uncultivated. Beneath this sand, however, at a distance 
of about three feet there has been found a stratum of hard marl which 
when thrown up to the surface and exposed to the sun gradually 
softens into a fairly fruitful soil. The kind of labor involved in this 
turning up of the soil is unremunerative to a farmer, but it provides a 
good opportunity for a labor-test which does not pretend to enter into 
agricultural competition. A part of this dreary region has been by 
slow degrees transformed by the labor-colony into a garden. The 
home has room for two hundred colonists, and between August, 1882, 
when it was first opened, and January, 1890, it has received 5,637 
colonists and provided 476,176 days’ labor. Nearly one-half of these 


und Beschreibung der Anstalten bei Bielefeld,” Bielefeld, 1889, G. Berthold, 
Article, ‘‘ Arbeiter-Colonie ” in Handwérterbuch der Staatswissenschaften; anda 
series of six special studies by the same author: 1. ‘‘ Zur Statistik der Arbeiter- 
Colonien,” 1884; 2. ‘*Fortfiihrung dieser Arbeit,” 1885; 3. ‘“‘ Fortfiihrung,” in 
Schmolier’s Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Leipzig, Dunker u. Humblot, 1886; 4. 
**Fortfiihrung,” 1887. 5. ** Weiterentwicklung der Arbeiter-Colonien,” Berlin u,. 
Dresden, A. Diekmann, 1889. 6, “Statistik der Arbeiter-Colonien fir 1887-89,” 
Berlin, Luckhardtsche Buchhandlung, 1891. This latest criticism (November, 
1891) contains a long list of individual cases (pp. 126-150) taken from the records of 
these colouies, and illustrating the evils to which the system is liable. A monthly 
journal, ‘‘ Die Arbeiter-Colonie,” is published in the interest of the movement 
(W. Bertelsmann, Gadderbaum) and contains excellent monthly reports from 
each colony. Its cover bears a rude picture of Wilhelmsdorf, with a disrepu- 
table-looking tramp entering the colony on one side and a self-respecting young 
gentleman leaving it on the other. This magazine has reached its eighth year. 
Subscription price, 2 marks.) 
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voluntary laborers (2,795) had been under one form or other of judi- 
cial sentence. Of the total number only 275 have either run away or 
been dismissed for misconduct. The only penalty which the colony 
imposes is dismissal. T'wo thousand six hundred and seventy-eight 
have left during these years because they had obtained work for 
themselves or had been provided with it through the agents of the 
colony. The total number of colonists received by the twenty-one 
settlements reporting up to October, 1891, was 40,555. The expense 
of maintenance per capita at Wilhelmsdorf is reckoned at about 
thirteen cents a day. Each colonist must serve for the first fortnight 
for his food and lodging. He is then credited, for a second fortnight, 
with eight cents a day and later with thirteen cents, on the principle 
that he earns his food and lodging in a half-day’s work and is paid the 
equivalent of it for the second half-day’s industry. The total cost of 
maintenance at Wilhelmsdorf in 1889 was about $15,000, and the 
earnings were about one-half of this sum. The coleny does not pre- 
tend to be self-supporting. It was originally purchased by a grant of 
the province, and its annual deficit is met by voluntary contributions 
from the various counties (A7eise) represented among its colonists and 
by private gifts of benevolence. It is argued that the protection of 
the community from mendicancy is in itself a sufficient economy. 
Ten years ago, it is estimated, in Westphalia alone, the province in 
which Wilhelmsdorf stands, 4,000 men were professional tramps, and 
that their support cost the community not less than twenty-five cents 
a day, or an annualamount of $300,000. The Herbergen and Stationen 
of Westphalia now call for $15,000 a year, and the colony needs 
$7,500. 

Much more important, however, than this saving in extravagance 
is the moral saving, the possible rebuilding of character and the pos- 
sible renewal of hope which such a retreat encourages. In a com- 
munity thus gathered from the failures and wrecks of the working- 
class there must indeed be many who are past humar help. They 
tramp from colony to colony, unfit for competitive industry, haunted 
by the demons of drink, earning a little margin of capital in a few 
months’ retreat from the world and then squandering it all in the first 
few days of their liberty. Even for these cases the colony-system is 
not without its usefulness. It at least protects the community from 
them; it gives them a refuge in their repentant moods; and it holds 


the door of possible reform always open instead of condemning the 


outcast to the absolute hopelessness of the prison or the street. But, 
50 
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on the other hand, the colonies receive many persons who although 
unfortunate and weak still have the desire to rise. The man who 
really prefers the hardships of a vagrant’s life to honest industry will 
not, it is believed, come to the colonies except in extreme and tempo- 
rary straits. The colonies tend te sift out the more worthy wanderers 
irom the more abandoned class, One finds among the colonists men 
of all classes and conditions. The agents of the British government 
in 1888 name as one typical case that of a clerk who had “ got into 
some trouble, lost his situation, and could not get another until at 
last his clothes became so bad that no one would employ him.” He 
retreats to the colony until he is able to earn new clothing, and in the 
mean time has the help of its officers in looking for work. Lord 
Meath in 1890 found several university graduates, including one 
student of theology. As I passed through the eating-room of the 
farm-house, not long ago, a man followed me and greeted me in excel- 
lent English. He had been twice in America, with good education 
and opportunities, but the drink-habit had fastened itself on him and 
had thrust him below the level of regular employment until at last he 
had returned to Germany without hope. In the colony, and there 
alone, he had found the circumstances of life not against him, but 
with him. He was seven miles from liquor, and he was upheld by 
friends whose daily motto was “ Pray and Work.” It was his one 
chance. ‘‘ Coming here,” he said to me, “ was like passing from hell 
into heaven.” 

{t remains to speak more critically of the definite lessons and the 
limits of success of this interesting experiment. The work has just 
reached the point where its difficulties and dangers have come clearly 
into view; and any one who proposes to try the colony-plan would do 
well to face these limitations at the start. The German administra- 
tors, for instance, were tempted at the outset to exaggerate the effect 
of their work. They pointed with great satisfaction to the extraordi- 
nary decrease of vagrancy and of judicial convictions throughout Ger- 
many as soon as the colonies were founded. In Prussia, in 1882, 
there were 28,027 convictions; and in 1888, 19,180. Something cf 
this decrease is undoubtedly due to the colony system; but, as 
Berthold remarks in his careful criticism of the colonies, much more 
is due to the years of better trade which have intervened; and the 
decrease in arrests is to be no less observed in Alsace and Lorraine, 
where there are no colonies, than in the rest of Germany. The com- 
ing winter, 1891-1892, is, on the other hand, to bring a return of very 
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hard times for the German workmen, and it will be the best test of the 
efficiency of the colonies. If one were to sum up the points of eriti- 
cism which seem already fairly established, and which are of special 


importance to those who are proposing any application of the system, 
they would be as follows: 

1. The colonies must be small. Wilhelmsdorf, the largest, has 
room for two hundred colonists, while Magdeburg, the smailest, has 
but twenty-eight beds. Huge colonies such as seem to be proposed in 
the Salvation Army plan would lose many cf the chances of success. 
The system, to be effective, must be personal, limited, domestic. 
Small communities must be settled in unfrequented places and em- 
ployed in elementary work. It is, in short, nothing else than the 
problem of reversing the current of population which now flows so 
strongly to the cities and “ deporting ” those who cannot bear the strain 
of city life back to the depleted rural neighborhoods. No undertak- 
ing of this nature can be without significance and value. 

2. The German colonies find it of great importance to emphasize 
their friendly, unofficial, and Christian character. They stand opposed 
to state provision of labor, or to any socialistic principles of “ the 
right to labor.” They are a friendly hand offered to a brother-man. 
The wanderer who retreats to them does not fear them as a work-house 
or a reformatory, maintained for the protection of the state, but finds 
them a friendly refuge, with no penalty except the loss of the refuge 
he has sought. Here, it should be recognized, the colonies precisely 
anticipate the principles which the Salvation Army proposes in its 
own way to apply, and give, so far, a real encouragement to it. 

3. A difficulty, which it would seem might have been anticipated, 
has been by degrees discovered in the short stay of most of these 
restless wanderers in their voluntary retreat. It was at first feared 
that they might be tempted to stay too long in so good a refuge, and 
& maximum term of two years was fixed; but, in fact, a great propor- 
tion of such men cannot bear the restraint for any considerable period. 
Berthold estimates, in his last study of the subject, that in the years 


1887-1889, 7.7% (913) of the colonists left within a week, 4.8¢ (507) 
within a fortnight, 23.7% within a month, and 41% within two months. 
Of all who left the colony, 20.8% had obtained definite occupation ; 
60.4% left at their own desire and may be assumed to have renewed 
their tramp life; 5.5% had remained the entire term of two years; 4.44 
were dismissed for misconduct, and 2% were transferred to hospitals 


for treatment. Finaily 2% ran away. Berthold suggests as a remedy 
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for this short term of residence the imposition of a minimum term of 
six months, and this remedy would, no doubt, meet the immediate 
difficulty. To introduce compulsion would be, however, contrary to 
the principles of the colonies as they have thus far been conducted, 
and would not, I suspect, be welcomed by the originators of the 
scheme, who dwell so much on “free compassion.” Even the present 
showing does not appear to me hopelessly bad. That one-fifth of 
such persons as these colonists have been restored to regular industry 
and that but one-twentieth have abused their privileges to the point 
of dismissal seems aiter all a fairly good record for this sort of com- 
munity. It may be reasonably assumed from the preceding figures 
that the colonies send back at least one-half of their constituency bet- 
ter able to take their places as men in a working world. 
4. A more serious evil is the contrary inclination shown by many 
colonists. They leave the colony after short stays, but on the other 
hand they return repeatedly to it after more or less brief excursions 
into the world, as though they preferred to be taken care of even 
without earning much, rather than to risk the chances of independent 
self-help. These “colony-bummers,” as they are called, are not un- 
like the wretched creatures with us who would rather accept the 
moderate hospitality of the police station at night than work through 
the day, and will even commit some petty crime in the autumn so as 
to be taken care of in prison through the winter. Of 5,556 colonists 
in 1888, 3,617 or 65% were at a colony for the first time; and 1,939 or 
85% were ut the colony at the least for a second visit. Of these 8.2¢ 
were there for the third time, 2.8% for the fourth time, 1.2% for the 
fifth time, and 0.5¢ for the sixth time. For this unquestionable evil 
Berthold proposes the enforcement of a longer minimum term at cne’s 
second residence, and the possible requiring of a term of three weeks’ 
service without pay instead of two weeks as in the first residence. 
This introduction of compulsion on one’s return to the colony is cer- 
tainly much more reasonable than its application on one’s first arrival. 
It would be 2 wholesome warning to the colonist throughout bis first 
residence, and would make a distinction in the colony between the 
merely unfortunate and the wilfully idle or vicious. Certainly this 
difficulty of “repeaters” must be met by any new colony-scheme. 
But even this difficulty does not appear to me fatal. Reversing the 
statement of 35% of repeated returns, we are able to say on the other 
hand that 65¢ of the colonists in a single year appear to have come 
there once and to have got such help that they can help themselves; 
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and this statement roughly coincides with the evidence already 
reached, that something more than one-half of those received into the 
colony get some degree of improvement from it. 

5. The most important and probable change, however, in the Ger- 
man system is its expansion in various directions to meet the new 
needs which have already appeared. It has been necessary to deal 
with religious differences, and two of the colonies are row in the hands 
of Roman Catholics. But, beyond this, if the colonies are, as I have 
said, a sort of sieve which sifts the more worthy from the social re- 
siduum, then there ought to be separate receptacles provided both for 
the grain and the chaff. Special colonies must be created where, on 
the one hand, the best cases can be more permanently educated, and 
where, on the other hand, the worst cases can be more permanently 
controlled. This expansion of the system, so to speak, at the top and 
bottom, has already begun. On the one hand is the undertaking of 
Pastor Cronemeyer, at Bremerhafen, ealled the Heimath-Colonie. This 
settlement proposes to take selected cases from the other twenty-two 
colonies, under recommendation from the several managers, and to set 
each man on a little home-lot of his own, which le shall come by 
degrees to buy on easy terms. It is too soon to judge this new ex- 
periment, but as to its principles there can be no doubt. Communal 
life, even at its best, leaves one without the sense of home. Just as 
the rich family moves from hotel to hotel, so the poor man shifts from 
colony to colony, until the springs of domestic responsibility and per- 
manence are dry. A home of one’s own is the best prize which the 
colony could offer to its best men, and it is at the same time the best 
safeguard fo» the state. On the other hand, a similar expansion is 
evidently needed at the other end of the system. The temporary 
colony-life does not give time enough for radical treatment of the 
more serious and chronic cases. Those who leave it unredeemed 
have, almost uniformly, as their deepest symptom, the drink habit. 
They retreat to the colony in their fits of remorse, but they cannot 
stay there long. They recruit the percentage of the runaways, the 
dismissed, and the short-term residents, and they make a demoralizing 
element in the common life. For these “submerged ” persons a semi- 
penal colony has been proposed, on the pattern of those which since 
1859 have existed in Holland, and which is suggested by Mr. Charles 
Booth as the only method which occurs to him of dealing with the 
lowest type of the London poor. No such forced-labor principle, 
however, has been as yet accepted by the Germans, and it would be 
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a distinct departure from the present system. Yet there has been 
provided, at the bottom cf the system, a special place of treatment for 
these chronic cases. About half a mile from Wilhelmsdorf lies this 
new colony for men with the drink habit. It is, like Wilhelmsdorf, 
a place of voluntary refuge, but it takes men with the understanding 
that they are to stay a considerable term; it is even more removed 
from the temptations of the town, its life and work are adapted to the 
drinkers’ special needs, and even beer is not to be obtained. This lit- 
tle community, now numbering only thirty, became famous at its 
foundation through the patronage of the Crown Prince Frederick, 
whose memory throughout Germany is still so dear. On the occasion 
of his silver wedding this noble prince received many gifts from the 
German people and at once devoted a generous part of these offerings 
to the endowment of the colony system. In July, 1882, he came in 
person to Bielefeld, drove across the dreary plains to Wilhelmsdorf, 
and won all hearts in the little community by his gentle friendliness; 
and when, a little later, the asylum for drinkers was founded it was 
given his beloved name and is known as Friedrichshiitte. 

Such then are the outward features of this far-reaching system for 
meeting the problem of mendicancy. It is a pian which is still in the 
making and which shows thus far piain limits of effectiveness; and if 
any large enterprise like that of the Salvation Army is to go the same 


way, it will have to meet the same, and perhaps more serious, risks. 


Wiser administration it is not likely to have. On the other hand the 


German work fairly establishes the colony-plan as the best way now 
proposed for dealing with the drifting unemployed, and it is to the 
great credit of General Booth and his friends that they have, whether 
by imitation or by coincidence, struck on the same path. I should 
not, however, touch the heart of this subject if I did not, finally, em- 
phasize the special element which has given the German experiment 
its vitality and promise. It is not, after all, a system which has done 
this work; it is a man. Back of all the mechanism which I have 
described stands the remarkable personality which has devised and 
controlied it. Paster von Bodelschwingh of Bielefeld is best known 
as the head of the great institution for the care of epileptics which has 
in ten years grown up round his home. About 1,200 of these pathetic 
patients are now gathered at Bielefeld, and a great school of deacon- 
esses, numbering now more than 500 women enrolled for service, has 
its Mutter-Haus at his side. His works of mercy have multiplied 
about him into a considerable town, with hospitals, a large church, 
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and many industrial undertakings employing his less afflicted patients. 
Each building bears a scriptural name and has over its door a text. 
Thus, the home for epileptic children which one first sees is known as 
“Nazareth,” and as one enters he reads the touching words: “Can 
there any good thing come out of Nazareth? Come and see.” More 
lately, this indefatigable man has turned with the same splendid zeal 
to the problem of improved dwellings for the poor, ana a coiony of 
about fifty such tenements is already built in Bielefeld and in part 
owned by the occupants themselves. “A hearth and threshold of our 
own,” in his words, “are the best assurance of the Christian home;” 
and when the other day I had the privilege of meeting the venerable 
man in his modest home in the midst of his great institutions he was 
just starting to confer with the great iron-master Krupp, of Essen, 
who proposes to build at once for his workmen five hundred detached 
tenements on the Bielefeld model. Most remarkable, however, in 
this man’s character is his superiority to the mechanism which he has 
thus created. He is not submerged by details. He is primarily not 
an administrator but a spiritual influence. “The spirit of the living 
creature is within the wheels.” All this varied work is moved by 
Christian piety. The iabor colonies illustrate this. Each is main- 
tained by religious interest. The Haus- Vater begins each day by lead- 
ing his men in worship and then leads them to the fields. I shall not 
soon forget how gently and naturally this man of such diverse and 


great affairs opened his heart to me and concluded his acute discussion 


of the social questions of the time with the words which evidently 
made his own law of life: “Ach, mein Freund! Alles hiingt von der 


Liebe abt” 
Francis G. PEABODY. 





A YEAR OF GENERAL BOOTH’S WORK. 


GENERAL Boortu’s great book, “ In Darkest England and the Way 
Out,”—by far the ablest and the most truly scientific treatise ever 
written in any language upon the particular social problems with which 
it deals,—was given to the public in October, 1890. Within a few 
weeks General Booth was supplied with the £100,000 which he had 
declared to be the minimum capital sum necessary for the initiation of 
the proposed undertakings. 1t should be remembered that for setting 
on foot the entire complex program as described in the book, it was 
distinctly asserted that £1,000,000 would be required. The smaller 
sum was, however, ali that was expected at first, and it was given with 
commendable promptness. 

Upon no one point perhaps have the critics been more unanimous 
in their misgivings and warnings than upon the possibility that Gene- 


ral Booth might misappropriate the £100,000 rather than expend it in 
the line of his social scheme. It is only just to remark that the critics 


were few, and that in very rare instances were they persons whose 
knowledge or experience entitled their views to consideration. But 
long before the infelicitous few had ceased to point out the financial 
insecurity of a plan giving Gencral Booth so full a control over funds 
which had been contributed solely for the purpose of giving him full 
control and scope,—the money had been specifically appropriated to 
the various branches of the socia]l-reform work, and was beginning to 
produce results. 

Never before in the history of philanthropic effort has there been 
erected with so small a sum of money a “plant” for practical work 
that could be compared—in extent, variety, harmony of parts, and 
economic efficiency—with the mechanism that has been created and 
that is now in successful operation as the result of the £100,000 given 
only about one year ago. It is already quite too late for General 
Booth to misappropriate any considerable portion of the money. The 
fund has been invested in a series of agencies working openly and 
visibly; full accounts of expenditures have been made to the public; 
the social scheme is no longer a project, but is a vital reality. 















A YEAR OF GENERAL BOOTH'’S 





WORK. 


But before proceeding to any detailed account of what has been 
done, let us ask and very briefly answer the questions what funda- 
mentally was General Booth’s scheme, and to what extent was there 
at the outset any reason for doubting its substantial success. The 
scheme was, in its ultimate essence, simply one of assisted emigration, 
to be applied under highly favoring circumstances to the “ submerged ” 
elements of population for whom a change of environment was most 
to be desired. The critics squinted at detai!s and failed to compre- 
hend the project asa whole. Assisted emigration has become a famil- 
iar fact in this generation. Even the most disorganized and inhuman 
transportation of paupers and convicts from overcrowded European 
centres to the newer regions of the world, has resulted in an amazing 
elevation of the population thts transferred. But General Booth, 
controlling already a marvellous army of men and women gualified to 
carry out the scheme, proposed to erect a bridge over which the most 
unfortunate of the English poor could pass, safely and protectedly, to 
a prepared environment that would afford every reasonable chance of 
moral and industrial rehabilitation. in the face of all that we have 
seen and known in our day of population-shifting and its results, was 
there any reason to suppose that General Booth’s plan was imprac- 
ticable? Obviously it could hardly have failed to work efficiently, 
up to the extent of the money invested in it. 

General Booth’s starting-point is his robust faith in the possibility 
of abolishing the worst forms of social misery and degradation in great 
cities. And let it be affirmed without qualification that all the facts 
of sanitary, industrial, and moral progress in the past half-century 
fully justify his faith. The cardinal fault with the administration 
of charity in general has been its scepticism and therefore its half- 
heartedness. It has resigned itself to attempts at palliating the inevi- 
table. It is all very well to nurse each case of typhoid fever as it 
arises; but it is not well to treat epidemics of typhoid as mysterious 
visitations of Providence, to be expected through all time to come, 
when in fact they are altogether preventable. General Booth’s sys- 
tem is intended to be as a great hospital for the socially diseased; and 
its facilities are designed to suffice for the complete restoration of the 
highest possible percentage of cases. The only true economy in social 
and charitable reform work lies in carrying given cases through to 
recovery. The sum officially dispensed as poor relief by the local 
authorities in the metropolis of London last year was about $12,000,- 
000. More than 100,000 persons were “relieved,” at an average cost 
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of more than $100 apiece. Yet very little permanent social improve- 
ment results from the expenditure of this vast annual dole, because 
almost none of it is paid out upon any plans designed to secure social 
readjustment and the real relief of bad conditions. Here is a huge 
miasmatic swamp, with a diseased and helpless population. Great 
sums are spent to feed the people and give them medicines just where 
they are, when part, at least, of the money might better have under- 
taken to drain the swamp or to put the people in healthy surround- 
ings. 

Abolishing the London slums is, indeed, as literally feasible as 
draining aswamp. It is a work that various agencies are now con- 
spiring to effect. The thing will have been accomplished within 
twenty-five years. Improved transit and suburban housing is reliev- 
ing the central congestion, so that the populatien of “the City ” proper 
has fallen from 157,000 in 1801, 112,000 in 1861, 75,000 in 1871, 
and 50,652 in 1881, to 37,694 in 1891. The new census shows con- 
siderable actual decline of population in Westminister and in other 
crowded central districts, although the outer districts of the metropolis 
have grown enormously in the decade. The average annual death- 
rate remains more than 30 per 1,000 in the central districts as against 
18 in the outer ones; but sanitary measures have reduced the centra! 
rate by nearly or quite one-half since 1840. The housing question 
is the one that now has preference with the London County Council. 
“Sweating ”’ and industrial conditions in the slums are uppermost 
topics. General Booth’s project has the merit of coming at a time 
when it can harmoniously aid a general movement for the abolition of 
the slums. Its successful methods are already doing much to stimu- 
late the demand for a radical reform of the poor laws and an expendi- 
ture of the enormous revenues raised by the poor rates in such ways 
as will diminish poverty and co-operate in the inodern, scientific work 
of social reform. General Booth’s project, then, is not in antagenism 
with any other really well-conceived and efficiently administered work 
for social progress, but becomes simply a harmonious factor in the 
movement asa whole. Its special usefulness lies in its fitness to act 
upon the very lowest and most degraded classes. 

It would not be reasonable to expect a report of large results within 
a year after the raising of the £100,000. But let us imagine ourselves 


making a quick tour of inspection, in order to see what machinery is in 
operation. I may add that just before Christmas I took the trouble to 
make a personal inspection cf representative portions of this mechan- 
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ism. First let us glance at the London work, without reference to 
the provincial cities. Eight important “Shelters” for men are to be 
found in different parts of the city. These are well-managed lodging- 
houses, with a capacity of perhaps from 250 to 600 each. They are for 
the homeiess and out-of-work, and the charge of two-pence per night 
is often remitted at the dictates of common humanity. The shelters 
are always crowded. The “ Pocr Man’s Metropoles,” of which there 
are now three in operation in Londen, are lodging-houses of a superior 
character, the charges being four-pence and six-pence according to ac- 
commodation. They are for workingmen who have jobs but no 
homes, and are designed to compete with the prevailing type of four- 
penny common lodging-houses, most of which in London are so 
thoroughly repulsive to a decent workingman. These “ Metropoles” 
are spotlessly clean, have reading-rooms, good bath and laundry fa- 
cilities, and much home-like comfort. They, too, are always full. 

Of “ Food Depots,” seven or eight are in operation. They give 
the outcast more nutrimeni for his penny or two-pence than he could 
possibly get elsewhere; but they have none of the objectionable fea- 
tures of the free soup kitchen. 

General Booth had tried “ Shelters,” “ Food Depots,” and. ‘* Rescue 
Homes ’’ for some years. He came to the wise conclusion that it was 
not enough to find shelter and a breakfast for a homeless and workless 
outcast. It was necessary to find him work and see him on his legs 
again. ‘To this end, each man needed personal and discriminating 
attention, and labor bureaus were requisite. Two such labor bureaus 
are now at work as a part of the scbeme. 

But large numbers of these men are so Cepleted and demoralized 
that they are unfit to enter upon a regular situation even if work 
could be promptly found for them. It is necessary to take them 
under supervision for a while. To this end a series of ‘ Workshops 
and Labor Factories’’ was found indispensable. In these establish- 
ments the men could temporarily work at assigned tasks, in a process 
of toning up and of physical and moral rehabilitation under kind but 
firm influences and with comfortable shelter and suitable meais pro- 
vided, their work being at first rendered in compensation for food, 
shelter, medical care, and mora! guardianship, while after a time some 
slight wage should be added. 

These establishments are fitly designated as “ Elevators.” Their 
elevating and restoring effects are indeed remarkable. There are now 
six London institutions, differing materially from one another in the 
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kinds of work done in them, that come under this category of “ Work- 
shops and Factories.” 

On the women’s side of the social work there are central offices for 
help and inquiry and servants’ registry in East London; there are 
several separate ‘ Shelters,” “ Food Depots,” and “ Lodging-Houses ” 
and a number of “ Rescue Homes;” there are créches, and there is 
employment given in a Salvation Army book-bindery, a knitting fac- 
tory, a laundry, a match factory, and in some other ways. The great 
majority of women for whom work is done are helped into domestic 
service under good conditions. 

“Slum Officers’ Posts” are established at more than twenty points 
in London, and each is a headquarters for visiting among the poor, 
picking up waifs on the streets, and forwarding as outside agents and 
representatives the work that is so excellently carried on inside the 
shelters and shops by the corps of officers and workers who operate 
the various social agencies. Altogether, there are now about seventy- 
five centres in London, administering social relief under some part of 
the “Darkest England” scheme. Twenty-five or thirty more are 
effectively opened in provincial towns, especially in Bristol, Leeds, 
and Bradford. 

The “ Darkest England” scheme as proposed had three main parts: 
(1) the “ City Colony,” (2) the “ Farm Colony,” and {8) the “ Over-Sea 
Colony.” All the agencies mentioned above as at work in London are 
parts of the city colony. Regarded as the city colonists are the sum 
total of the unfortunate and destitute people who are brought fully 
within the pale of the related congeries of relief agencies. Member- 
ship in the city colony is, of course, if strictly construed, limited to 
those who are not only fed and sheltered, but also empicyed for the 
time being in the shops and factories of the Salvation Army. But, 
more broadly viewed, it may be regarded as inclusive of all those 
whose cases come under the general purvieu and dispensation of the 
“social wing’s” work. At present the agencies are unequally de- 
veloped. More persons can be fed than can be sheltered; and move 
persons can be sheltered than can be helped to regular work through 
the labor bureau or employed in the Army’s own shops and indus- 
trial enterprises. But the system grows healthily, and the whole ten- 
dency is towards a symmetry of parts based upon careful experience. 

The second main branch of the work was to be the farm colonies. 
The first of these colonies has been formed, in the most interesting 
and hopeful way. It is at Hadleigh in Essex, some miles down the 
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Thames below London. About 1,200 acres of land were purchased 
last spring, and great wisdom was shown in the selection of the tract. 
Deferring a more detailed account, let it be said that the farm colo- 
nists are to be sifted by a process of natural selection from those who 
have endured through a period of probation in the agencies of the city 
colony. Obviously the enlargement of the scheme will require more 
than one farm colony; but meanwhile the method can already be 
found in successful operation at Hadleigh. 

The third part of the project, the “ Over-Sea Colony,” remains to 
be put into effect. The farm colonists in England are to serve as the 
training-schools for emigration. Only those are to be sent who have 
fully demonstrated their fitness in most respects for trans-oceanic colo- 
nization. General Booth has wisely declined to make haste in ac- 
quiring land and inaugurating—whether in South Africa, Australia, 
Canada, or elsewhere—his first over-sea settlement. But there has 
been reserved the sum of £25,000 from the original £100,000 for the 
opening of this part of the enterprise. So many good offers of out- 
right donations of great tracts of arable land have been made to the 
General, that it is altogether certain that the Army can successfully 
launch its new-world pioneer community with the sum that is laid 
aside for that purpose. General Booth’s tour around the world will 
now soon be followed by the definite choice of a location. The argu- 
ment that the persons whom it was desired to help would not be will- 
ing to avail themselves of the advantages of the “social scheine,” has 
already been met by experiences going to show that in no feature of 
the project will this difficulty be encountered. 

In addition to the £101,250 contributed to the “ Darkest England” 
fund, the Salvation Army handed over assets and properties valued at 
nearly £5,000. The balance sheet of the first year shows that some £33,- 
700 have gone into the “City Colony ” fund, £30,550 into the “ Farm 
Colony ” fund, £25,000 form the “‘Over-Sea Colony Reserve Fund,” 
£15,480 have been appropriated to the “ City Colony ” working account, 
and £1,433 to the “ Farm Colony ” working account. The statements 
of investment and expenditure are published in such satisfactory detail 


as to give the inquirer the most complete information. The “ Darkest 
England” assets on the opening of the year 1892, careful deductions 
having been made for depreciation of buildings, furniture, machinery, 
and tools, are £116,104; so that the capital fund has grown in the 
process of use. It is highly gratifying to note that the work of the 
year has not been accomplished by the eating up of the capital. 
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Nearly £55,000 have gone into actual real estate investments, half for 
the farm property and half for the city work. Nearly £30,900 is 
capital that now exists in the form of machinery, furniture and fittings 
and tools, and in mate: ‘sand supplies on hand at the farm and in 
the workshops. Nearly ..5,000 are invested in colonial government 
stocks, this sum including the reserve for the over-sea colony. 

The thrift, sound judgment, and good economy that have been 
evinced in purchases, leases, and expenditures of all sorts, not only 
surpass anything else that I have ever observed in large outlays for 
philanthropic work, but are far beyond what one would expect from a 
well-managed manufacturing company or commercial house. That 
so much should have been done with so little money would seem 
incredible at first. But it is all explained when one has made the 
acquaintance of the body of Salvation Army officers and helpers who 
are conducting the enterprise. These men and women are selected 
for practical fitness and efficiency. They are consecrated to their 
work, and bring to it an unflagging ardor and enthusiasm. They are 
well disciplined and have nothing else on hand to divide their atten- 
tion. Moreover, they look forward to nothing else. They serve at 
wages which are less than one-third those that the state would have 
to pay, or that other charitable enterprises ordinarily pay, for services 
far less efficient because too often merely perfunctory. The Salvation 
Army workers need make no provision for the future, because they 
constitute a great brotherhood that will care for its own sick and dis- 
abled when the need arises. One may criticise the Salvation Army 
from every point of view; but when he has said all that can be said 
it remains true that there exists to-day no other organization that can 
compare with it for economical and efficient work among the poor of 
the English-speaking cities. With such an organization, whose busi- 
ness is managed at the centre and carried on at the circumference so 
economically as regards salaries, wages, and expenses of maintaining 


the workers, a moderate amount of money can be made to produce 
amazing results. 


General Booth did not expect all the parts of his scheme to be 
wholly self-supporting. For instance, he did not believe that an effi- 
cient work for the rescue of unfortunate girls from evil courses of life 
could be carried on—even after the ““ Rescue Homes” (there are now 
sixteen in London) had been opened and equipped—wholly from the 
proceeds of work done by the girls. Nor did he think that the “ Crimi- 
nal Homes” and “Prison Gate Homes” would quite pay their own 
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way. But he had found by experience that the “ Food Depots ” would 
sustain themselves in the fullest sense of the term, and that the 
‘“ Metropoles” or superior lodging-houses would pay a profit which 
would help to meet the slight deficit that might be incurred in operat- 
ing the “Shelter” homes in which a penny pays for supper, two- 
pence pays for bed and from twelve to sixteen hours of shelter, and 
another penny pays for breakfast. The advice and inquiry bureaus 
were expected to be practically self-sufficient. The labor shops, fac- 
tories, etc., were designed so much more to help tlhe men to recover 
themselves than to get money from their temporary services, that 
some deficits were anticipated in their operation. But the results 
already prove that the deficits will be small. And when it is borne 
in mind that these shops are teaching men trades, recuperating those 
whose industrial efficiency has been lost, and at the same time reliev- 
ing the official poor rates and all other charitable organizations cf any 
charge on account of these people both present and prospective, it 
ought readily to be seen that the slight deficit which the operation of 
the factories and “ Elevators’ invoives is a social investment that pays 
a hundred per cent a year. The match factory, employing several 
hundred women and girls under humane conditions not existing in 
other English match factories, is already a triumphant business suc- 
cess. The women’s work shops—book-binding, knitting, laundry, 
etc.—are already more than self-sustaining in the aggregate. 

Some figures from the report for the first year of the social scheme 
are worth quoting. More than 2,900,000 meals have been supplied 
by the cheap food depots, of which 210,000 were given free from a 
special! distress fund during the terrible weather of January and Feb- 
ruary, 1891. Nearly 100,000 breakfasts at a farthing each have been 
served to poor children. THalf-penny meals have been sold to the 
number of perhaps 1,200,000, and meals at one penny or more, up to 
four-pence, have aggregated neaily a million and a half. Between 300,- 
000 and 400,000 nights’ lodgings have been provided. The number 
for 1892 will probably be more than 1,500,000, much of the existing 
accommodation having been provided late in the past year. About 
4,000 persons can now be sheltered every night. The numbers of per- 
sons who have been received into the factories would probably amount 
to about 4,000 men and women. Employment has been found for 
5,000 men by the labor bureau at London. Some 16,000 unem- 
ploved men have registered at the labor bureau. ‘T'wo hundred ex- 
convicts have been received in the first of the prisoners’ homes, with 
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a view to protecting them and giving them work while finding per- 
manent places for them. As an interesting phase of the work, it 
should be mentioned that 2,354 applications to find lost persons have 
been received, and 605 such persons (chiefly women) have been actu- 
ally found. In the “ Rescue Homes” 1,484 women and girls were re- 
ceived during the year. More than 445,000 visits to families in the 
slums were made during the year by the slum officers, and eleven 
thousand sick persons were cared for by them—these slum oflicers 
being chiefiy women. 

An enterprise that will have enormous development during 1892 
is the great London “Salvage Wharf,” on the river bank, Wellington 
Road, Battersea. Already this furnishes emiployment to several hun- 
dred persons, and there begins to accumulate there a vast collection 
of old clothes, oid furniture, old metal, old rags, waste paper, old 
boots, old tin cans, and rubbish of every conceivable kind. In the 
collection, sorting, and various utilization of this waste there will be 
employment ior a great “Salvage Corps,” and the business can be 
made profitable. As an instance of the sort of good judgment that 
has been exercised, it may be mentioned that the farm properties were 
purposely selected near enough the Thames so that there might be a 
farm-colony wharf to which manurial refuse or other bulky materials 
could be barged at small expense from the city salvage wharf. The 
farm properties are contiguous, but of great variety of soil and condi- 
tion. Considerable areas must be redeemed by heavy dyking, drain- 
ing, filling, and fertilizing. This kind of work can be done by the 
unskilled labor that comes from the city. Portions of the land are 
used as a dairy farm, other portions as market gardens, and another 
asa poultry farm. The farms will soon have added various shops 
and subsidiary industries. A large tract of brick-clay land is pur- 
chased, and brick-yards are soon to so into operation. At present 
there are about three hundred men on the farm. The number can 
advantageously be doubled as soon as the dormitories, now build- 
ing, are ready. So far as possible, all carpentering and building is 
done by the “submerged” mechanics who have been drawn into the 
shops of the city colony. These shops also make all the benches 
and ordinary furniture needed in any department of Salvation Army 
work, and even make the tambourines which are so essential a feature 
of the Army’s street parades and other services. It is now certain 
that the farm colony will be financially successful. The food depots 
in the city afford a constant market at good prices for all the milk and 
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vegetables it can produce, and it has a number of economic advantages 
that need no further specification. 


The first work that unskilled men are given in the shops is that of 
splitting and bunching firewood, or kindling. Carpentry, painting, 
brush-making, mattress-making, and various other lines have had 
some development. For women, the match factory, the knitting fa 
tory, the book-bindery, and the laundry are the principal existing in 


dustries. The sorting of materials at the salvage wharf may grow 
into a form of employment that will! require several thousand hands. 

Among the things to be attempted in the near future are a lodg- 
ing-house for boys, an “ Elevator” to teach them trades, and a country 
colony for their special benefit. This line of work has halted only 
because it has been difficult to secure the lease of a suitable building. 
There is money ready to establish the “ Preventive Home for Girls,” 
and the same difficulty about a building is all that makes delay; and 
the separate “ Inebriates’ Home” in a precisely similar fashion is hin- 
dered by tlie great obstacles that lie in the way of leasing property 
from London landlords for any kind of reformatory use. 

In conclusion, the work of the first year has been admirably done, 
with less money for running expenses than was deemed necessary at 
the start. According to the report of the first year’s work, the build- 
ings now used in the “ Darkest England” scheme can house and har- 
bor 4,580 human beings at one time, and “they are always full,— 
Shelters, Metropoles, Prisoners’ Home, Farm-Dormitories, and Rescue 
Homes,”—while thousands are waiting for theirchance. “Taking six 
months (the longest time reckoned on for keeping a Rescue girl, an 
ex-prisoner, or Farm Colonist in their widely different spheres of 
training) for the limit of residence, the scheme has been in position 
during 1891 to offer 9,160 persons the fairest possible opportunity of 
redeeming sinful or imprudent or unfortunate pasts and of building : 
new career.” It is declared that 1892 must see this working capacity 
doubled. The public interest which greeted the book and the Gene- 
ral’s speeches a year ago, was not idly and vainly aroused. Honest 
and successful work has been done to justify the hopes then awakened. 
Continued sympathy and aid would seem to be abundantly merited 
by the conditions under which the scheme has entered upon its sec- 
ond year. 


ALBERT SHAW. 
51 





BANK CIRCULATION AND FREE COINAGE. 


Aout two years ago I had the honor to present to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency of the House of Representatives a plan for 
a permanent National Bank circulation; and I now present this pro- 
position in a condensed form, for consideration with other similar pro- 
positions which have since been presented here and elsewhere. 

I believe that the circulation we had in this country from 1863 until 
2 late period was the best paper currency ever issued in this country, 
and, probably, taking everything into consideration, the best form of 
circulating notes likely to be issued for a great and prosperous country 
like this. It was a currency composed of about one-half of Govern- 
ment notes and one-half of National Bank notes. It was not and is 
not an ideal currency, such as I would prefer, if circulating notes are 
hereafter to be issued by chartered institations only, such as were 
issued in s*-*|] amounts years ago in the City of New York and the 
City of New Orleans, and such as are now issued by privileged corpora- 
tions in Canada, and by privileged corporations in European countries. 
But the bank circulation to which I have referred is fast being with- 
drawn. The Congress of the United States is neither willing that the 
National Bank currency should be of sufficient profit to encourage its 
issue, nor, on the other hand, will the Congress of the United States 
pass the necessary legislation to authorize the Naticnal Banks to re- 
tire, at their pleasure, the amount outstanding. 


We have, however, under the operation of this law, since the time 
when the maximum amount reached $352,000,000, retired about $230,- 
000,000 of this currency voluntarily. In the year 1878, in an official 
document, I said: 


‘* Few persons have a just conception of the many advantages possessed by 
a, homogeneous currency, fully secured, the issue of a single system, redeemable 


At the Convention of the American Bankers’ Association, lately held at New 
Orleans, Mr. John Jay Knox, President of the National Rank of the Republic, of 
New York, discussed the subjects of ‘‘ A Permanent National Bank Circulation,” 
and of ‘‘ Free Coinage of Silver.” Upon request, Mr. Knox has revised these 
discussions from the advance sheets of the “‘ Proceedings of the Association,” for 
publicetion in the Forum, 
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at a common point, and excepted from the discount occasioned by any irregular- 
ity of value in different localities. Great pains have been taken to obtain an 
estimate of the amount of exchange issued annually upon New York by the West- 
ern and Southern States. 

‘The amount drawn upon New York is estimated at nearly $3,000,000,000 
annually, and it will not be an exaggeration to say that not less than $4,000,000.- 
000 annually are drawn in exchange by the West and the South upon the East. 
The amounts drawn upon each other by banks in the commercial cities and States 
of the East is also great. In 1859, only afew years ago, the average cost of south- 
ern and western exchange upon New York was not less than one to one and one- 
half per cent. If this latter rate should be restored the cost of exchange alone 
would be $60,000,000 annually, while if the rate would be but one-half of one per 
cent, which was the current rate in the State of New York in the year 1860, a 
loss in exchange of $20,000,000 annually would ensue, to say nothing of the loss 
upon the issue of the banks not properly organized.” * 

This was in 1878. The exchange of the South and the West upon 
the East, and of the different sections upon each other, has immensely 
increased since that time. + 

The repeal of a single clause of the Revised Statutes of four lines 
would restore to each State the right again to authorize the issue of 
bank notes, which would be redeemable at various points remote from 
the commercial centres, and precipitate again upon us rates of ex- 
change similar in degree, if not so great in amount, as those to which 
I have just referred. 

A bank circulation founded upon the assets of a bank can be 
issued only to such institutions as hold convertible assets and are 
managed by men skilled in the principles of sound banking. Cir- 
culation of this kind bas been heretofore successfuliy issued by the 
joint-stock banks of England and of Scotland, and by other chartered 
institutions like the Bank of France, and the Royal Bank of Ger- 
many, but there is no probability of the passage of a law in this coun- 
try authorizing the issue of circulation to privileged corporations. At 
the time the National Bank Law was first passed in 1863, the amount 
of circulation authorized to be issued was limited, and it was truth- 
fully said by those who opposed the system that it was a monopoly. 
The banks which were organized in the Eastern States absorbed the 
circulation which had been authorized, and there was little, if any, 
left for the use of banks organized or to be organized in other sec- 


* Report of the Comptroller of the Currency, 1878, p. 25. 

+ The Comptroiler of the Currency, in his report just issued, gives returns 
from the National Banks, showing that the amount of exchange drawn on New 
York during the last fiscal year was $7,836,000,000, and on New York and all 
other ports $12,782,000,000. 
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tions of the country. The subject was fully discussed throughout the 
country, and finally by the Act of January 14, 1875, the system was 
thrown open to all, so that any association of persons, anywhere in 
the country, could organize a bank and issue circulation under the 
vame general law. 

The attributes of a perfect system of paper currency in this or any 
other country are: 1, safety; 2, elasticity; 3, convertibility; 4, uni- 
formity. The greatest and most important of these is safety. It is 
said that an unsecured note issued by the banking institutions of the 
country, based upon the assets of the bank and the individual lia- 
bility of the shareholders, would respond to the demands of business. 
If the volume was too great the notes would return home for redemp- 
tion. If the volume was too small a greater amount would be issued. 
But if elasticity should be obtained at the risk of safety, the mistake 
would be irreparable. The currency of the State Banks previous to 
the late war was said to be elastic, but, unfortunately, it was as elastic 
in value as in volume, and as long as the remembrance of the wild 
cat and other forms of ante-bellum currency remain, there is no dan- 
ger of an unsecured bank currency being substituted for treasury or 
bank notes, which are perfectly safe. Those who advocate a system 
of this kind for the banks composing the National Bank system, over- 
look the fact that no system of free banking has ever been successfully 
organized or continued, which permitted the issue of circulating notes 
by any association of persons desiring to found a bank, without ade- 
quate security for their issues. In every case where banks have 
been organized, like the joint-stock banks of England and of Scot- 
land, and of our neighbor, Canada, it is well known that such banks 
have been authorized under special charters or by special legislation, 
fox a few favored persons who were so fortunate as to be able to ob- 
tain special privileges not granted to all. 

Indeed, it is well known that the liability in Scotch banks, if not 
the English, is unlimited, and that upon the failure of such a bank 
every dollar of the property of each and every stockholder may be 
taken to pay the debts of the corporation, even though the shareholder 
should own but one share of $100 in stock. The system in effect was 
an authorized partnership and not a corporation with limited liability. 

So much fora currency that is elastic, but not well secured. How- 
ever desirable such a currency may be, we all know no system of 
bank circulation can be authorized in this country, which will give a 
special privilege to a few persons, No special law can be passed; 
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such privileges must be open alike to all bank corporations. Nor 
should the forty-four different States of the Union ever be permitted, 
under any circumstances, to authorize the issue of circulating notes. 
What we need in a country like this, if we are to have a bank circu- 
lation, which I hope we are to have at some time in the future, is a 
circulation which is both safe and elastic. I grant that the National 
Bank circulation, while it filled all of three requirements of safety, 
convertibility, and uniformity, was defective in the principle of elas- 
ticity. 

The proposition which I had the honor to present to Congress was, in 
brief terms, as follows: That National Banks organized in this country 
should be allowed to issue circulation upon seventy-five per cent of 
their capital. A bank of $400,000 capital should have the right to 
issue circulation to the amount of $800,000. Half of that circulation 
($150,000) would be secured by gold or silver coin or bullion, or, if 
you please, by the public debt, until the maturity of the four per cents 
in 1907. So far the circulation would be based on security similar to 
that of the Bank of England. The other portion of the circulation 
would be secured by a safety fund. Of course, if circulation was 
issued on gold or silver coin or bullion alone, there would be no profit 
cn that circulation; but upon the other half of the circulation there 
would be a sufficient profit, as it would be secured wholly by a safety 
fund. 

The principle of the safety fund rests upon the well-established 
fact that at least three-fourths of the banks are managed with ability, 
and under no circumstances are likely to become insolvent. We have 
experience to guide us in this matter.* During aquarter of acentury, 
during twenty -five years, one hundred and thirty National Banks failed, 
having an aggregate circulation of $15,000,000. Under this system 
one-half that amount would have been secured by a deposit of coin or 
bullion. The other half would have been secured by a safety fund. 
This safety fund would be formed by a contribution of all the banks of 


* The Comptroller in his report for December 7, 1891, gives, on page 5, the 
number of National Banks organized from 1863 to 1891 as 4,648, with an aggregate 
capital of $683,000,000. Of these banks one hundred and sixty-four failed during 
twenty-nine years, having a capita! of $30,000,000. If circulation amounting to 
$350,000,000 had been issued upon three-fourths of the annual average capital of 
ail the National banks, we should have had an annual loss during the twenty-nine 
years of, say, $750,000, one-half of which would have been secured. The loss 
arising from the other one-half of the aggregate bank circulation wonld have 
been $380,000 annually, and the income from the safety fund $3,500,000. 
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the country of one per cent upon the amount of circulation issued, the 
same amount that is now contributed to the Government of the 
United States as a tax upon circulation. We would have then a loss 
of $15,000,000 during every twenty-five years, an annual loss of $600,- 
000. One-half of this annual loss would be secured by the safety fund 
and the other half by bonds or by coin or bullion. The income of the 
safety fund derived from the tax of one per cent, provided that 
$300,000,000 of circulation was issued, would be $3,000,000 a year. 
The loss would be $300,000, or a loss of only one-tenth of the 
amount of the income, taking the experience of the last twenty-five 
years as correct data. If the loss should be five times greater or ten 
times greater than the experience of the last twenty-five years, there 
would be still enough in the safety fund to cover all possible require- 
ments. If the safety fund should by any possibility be exhausted, 
the unsecured insolvent notes would be entitled to preference in pay- 
ment from the assets of the bank and the individual liability of the 
stockholders. While the total of insolvent National Bank notes 
during the last twenty-five years has been $15,000,000, the amount 
derived from the assets and the individual liability of the stockholders 
of insolvent banks has been more than $16,000,000. So that such in- 
solvent notes, if the banking system is conducted as safely in the future 
as in the past, would be secure without a safety fund. But without 
the safety fund the amount which would be taken to pay these notes 
would be taken from the fund which properly belongs to the deposi- 
tors of the bank. 

The present proposition differs from all others which have been 
previously offered, in this respect, that it is a practical combination of 
our present system of absolute security with that of the safety fund. 
It provides, in the first place, an issue of circulation for only three- 
fourths of the capital; secondly, absolute security for fifty per cent of 
that amount; and, thirdly, a rapidly increasing and abundant safety 
fund as security for fifty per cent of the circulation; and, finally, a 
pledge of all the assets of an insolvent bank, and the individual lia- 
bility of its stockholders for the ultimate redemption of its notes. 

If the tax of one per cent upon circulation should not supply an 
abundant safety fund it can be increased; if the fund is too great it 
can be reduced. The other provisions of the National Bank Act in 
reference to the security, the redemption, and the retirement of the 
circulation would be continued as at present. 

When a large safety fund shall have accumulated, then the amount 
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of circulation to be issued may be increased twenty-five per cent, or to 
the full amount of the capital of such banks as shall desire it, at the 
season of the year when an increase is most needed. This addition of 
circulation in the fall season of the year should be printed upon dis- 
tinctive yellow paper, and would be readily retired if the law should 
authorize it to bear interest from a given date, or if a small premium 
should be required, to be paid by the issuing bank (say one-fourth of 
one per cent) upon such circulation as remained outstanding after a 
date to be fixed annually by the Comptroller of the Currency. Such 
an addition to the circulation could probably be safely made, and thus 
contribute largely each year to that elasticity of the currency, which 
is so much desired. 


FREE COINAGE OF SILVER. 


_I am happy to agree with the statement that the silver dollar 


now coined in this country, if held in England, would be worth a 


p 


gold dollar, less the loss of interest and the cost of transportation 


across the Atlantic. This statement is true. I hold in my hard the 
five-cent nickel coin. If one hundred thousand dollars of these five- 
cent nickel coins, which are intrinsically worth one cent each in the 
bullion market, were offered for sale in China or in Japan, in England 
or in France, to a shrewd broker, they would be worth to him exactly 
one hundred thousand dollars in gold, less the loss of interest and 
the cost of transportation from England or France, or China or Japan, 
to this country. What amount that broker would give for such a 
large amount of nickel coin or silver dollars is quite another question! 

I hold in my hand our smallest coin; not so small as the centime 
of France or the pfennig, the smallest copper coin of Germany; but the 
centime of France, the pfennig of Germany, the one-cent piece of the 
United States, are all worth anywhere their nominal value in goid, 
less the loss of interest and the cost of transportation to their respec- 
tive countries. 

Why is this? Not far distant is our neighbor the Republic of 
Mexico. It issues a silver dollar. A few years ago it was in circula- 
tion here. Every bank in the country held these coins during the 
war and before the resumption of gold payments. Have we any of 
them now? The silver dollar of Mexico is a full legai-tender in all 
payments in the Republic of Mexico. The silver dollar of Mexico is 
worth more intrinsically than the four-hundred-and-twelve-and-a-half- 
grain dollar of the United States. Why is it not worth a gold dollar 
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less the cost of transportation to Mexico? Mexico is enjoying the 
blessings of the free and unlimited coinage of silver! Why then do 
we not receive this Mexican dollar at par over our counters? How 
long after we have had the benefits of the free coinage of silver will 
cur silver dollar of four hundred twelve and a half grains be received 
in the capitals of the Old World at its face value in gold, at one hundred 
cents on the dollar, less the cost of transportation? How long will it 
be received at our bank counters at par in gold after free coinage has 
been authorized? I need not reply to that question. Ali financial 
men know that when free coinage is authorized, our silver dollar here 
and abroad will be worth only its intrinsic value, as the silver doilar 
of Mexico is worth only its intrinsic value. They know what a credit 
this great United States has built up; they know what credit the 
great Republic of France enjoys; they know what credit the German 
Empire, the Empire cf Great Britain, and the Bank of England has. 
Back of their one-cent pieces, back of their centimes, back of their 
pfennigs, back of their half-crowns, and of their subsidiary silver 
coinage, is the credit of the country, the promise to redeem these coins 
in gold. That is the answer to the question why the silver dollar to- 
day is worth more than its intrinsic value in the hands of foreign 
dealers in bullion. It is because these coins are redeemable in gold, 
it is because we are upon the gold, and not upon the silver standard. 


When free coinage of silver comes, the promise of this great country, 
with its gréat credit unsurpassed anywhere in the world, is with- 
drawn, and our silver dollar, like the Mexican dollar, becomes worth 
its intrinsic value only, at home and abroad. 


Two years ago we were issuing silver certificates based on silver 
dollars of 4124 grains. We were not. only issuing these certifi- 
cates, but about thirty millions of silver dollars were being coined 
annually at a large expense. In the Convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association at Kansas City on September 26, 1889, a 
resolution was introduced instructing the Executive Council to con- 
sider the policy of issuing no silver certificates thereafter except those 
based upon the full market value of silver. In the discussions at that 
convention, the policy was advocated of issuing no more silver cer- 
tificates, except those based upon the market value of silver; of stop- 
ping the coinage of silver because the silver bullion itself was a better 
security than the silver coin, and because the expense of coining each 
one hundred million of silver dollars was at least two millions. In 
the discussion of this subject it was also said: 
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‘Some gentiemen are sanguine that the purchase of 48 millions’ 
worth of silver annually and its coinage at great expense will rapidly 
enhance the value of silver. Equally sanguine were the advocates of 
silver coinage ten years ago when we commenced the purchase of $24,- 
000,000 annually, but the result has not justified their hopes; for there 
has been a steady decline in its value. The rise of silver expected 
may not follow upon the purchases of the Government. A largely 
increased production may prevent it. The hoards of silver held by 
other countries, and by France as well as by Germany, are a continual 
menace upon the market. The probability of a change of legislation 
in this country in reference to the purchase of silver, the certainty 


that the purchase of silver will cease not long hence, even if the pro- 
posed plan should be adopted, will have the effect to prevent the 
rapid enhancement of its value. Even if there should be a temporary 
rise, the increased smeltage of inferior ores consequent upon the in- 
crease in price, and the danger of the disappearance from the market 
of a purchaser like the Government, will combine to prevent the re- 
turn of the relationship of silver to gold—of 16 to 1—of fifteen years 


ago. 

But the Act of July 14, 1890, more than doubled the annual pur- 
chases of silver. It increased the purchases from 2,000,000 to 4,500,000 
ounces monthly. This Act has been in operation seventeen months. 
During this time 70,000,000 ounces, or more than two thousand two 
hundred and fifty tons of silver bullion, have been bought by the Gov- 
ernment, and during this time the price has fallen from 114 to 96, « 
decline of i8 cents per ounce! These figures and the monthly figures 
from the Treasury are amore convincing argument against free coinage 
than any words! 

President Harrison presents the facts concisely and forcibly in his 
Message to the present Congress, when he says: 

‘* Under the law of July 14, 1890, the Secretary of the Treasury has purchesed 
since August 13th, during the fiscal year 48,393,113 ounces of silver bullion at an 
average cost of $1.045 per ounce. The highest price paid during the year was 
$1.2025 and the lowest $0.$636. In exchange for this silver bullion there have 
been issued $50,577,498 of the Treasury notes authorized by the act. The lowest 
price of silver reached during the fiscal year was $0.9636 on April 22, 1891, but on 
November ist the market price was only $0.96, which would give to the silver 
dollars a bullion value of 74} cents. 

‘** Before the influence of the prospective silver legislation was felt in the 
market, silver was worth in New York about $0,955 per ounce. The ablest advo- 
caies of free coinage in the last Congress were most confident in their predicticns 
that the purchases by the Government required by law would at once bring the 
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price of silver to $1.2929 per ounce, which would make the bullion vaiue of a dol- 
lar 100 cents and hold it there. The propheciesof the anti-silver men of disasters 
to result from the coinage of $2,000,000 per month were not wider of the mark, 
The friends of free silver are not agreed, | think, as to the causes that brought 
their hopeful predictions to naught. Some facts are known. The exports of sil- 
ver from London to India during the first nine months of this calendar year fell 
off over fifty per cent, or $17,202,730, compared with the same months of the pre- 
ceding year. The exports of domestic silver builion from this country, which had 
averaged for the last ten years over $17,000,000, fell in the last fiscal year to $13,- 
797,391, while, for the first time in recent years, the imports of silver intc this 
country excecded the exports by the sum of $2,745,365. In the previous year the 
net exports of silver from the United States amounted to $8,545,455. The pro- 
duction of the United States increased from 50,000,000 ounces in 1889, to 54,500,- 
000 in 1890. The Government is now buying and putting aside annually 54,000,- 
000 ounces, which, allowing for 7,140,000 ounces of new bullion used in the arts, 
is 6,640,000 more than our domestic product available for coinage. ... Nor 
should it be forgotten that for every dollar of these notes issued, a full dollar’s 
worth of silver bullicnis atthe time deposited in the Treasury as a security for 
its redemption.” 


The Act of July 14, 1890, provides “that the Treasury notes issued 
in accordance with the provisions of this Act sha!l be redeemable on 
demand in coin at the Treasury of the United States or at the office 
of any Assistant Treasurer of the United States and when so redeemed 
may be re-issued, but no greater or less amount of such notes shall be 
outstanding at any time than tlie cost of the silver bullion and the 


standard silver dollars coined therefrom, then held in the Treasury 


purchased by such BOGOR. 6 « That upon the demand of the holder of 


any of the Treasury notes herein provided for, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall, under such regulations as he may prescribe, redeem 
such notes in gold or silver coin, at his discretion, it being the estab- 
lished policy of the United States to maintain the two metals on a 
parity with each other upon the present legal ratio or such ratio as 
may be provided by law. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
each month coin two million ounces of silver bullion purchased under 
the provisions of this Act, into standard silver dollars until the first 
day of July, 1891, and after that time he sha!] coin of the silver bul- 
lion purchased under the provisions of this Act as much as may be 
necessary to provide for the redemption of the Treasury notes herein 
provided for, and any gain or seigniorage arising from such coinage 
shall be accounted for and paid into the Treasury.” 

Under this Act the coinage of silver dollars is no longer obliga- 
tory, and under its provisions prom#ssory notes of the Government of 
the United States are now issued instead of silver certificates. It is 
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important to call attention to the fact that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury announces that hereafter in the issue of every one hundred mil- 
lions of certificates we are to save two millions of dollars, which is the 
cost of coinage, and we are to issue these promissory notes of the 
Government of the United States, and we are to retain behind them 
the whole bullion value of the silver. Here is what he said, at 
Findlay, O.: 


** Many sound thinkers believe that the present legislation upon the silver 
question is not sufficiently'‘conservative. In other words, that we have already 
gove so far as to endanger the maintenance of gold payments. I do not see any 
immediate danger from the present policy, which requires for every dollar of 
paper issued for the purchase of silver bullion an equal dollai’e worth of bullion 
behind it, This act does not require—-except for the purpose of redeeming the 
Treasury notes issued in payment for bullion—the coinage of silver dollars. . . . 

‘* When we coin gold and silver we stack up the product in the Treasury of 
the United States, and issue certificates for these gold and silver dollars, which 
the people use in preference to the gold and silver coin itself. Of the coined silver 
dollars (now about 408,000,000), something over $60,000,000 are bodily in circula- 
tion, out $24,800,000 are held in the Treasury vaults against the issue of 
Treasury notes, coined between the 13th day of August, 1890 and the Ist day of 
July, 1891, under the Act of July 14, 1890. The balance, $324,000,000, is repre- 
sented by silver certificates, 

‘*When you present a check to the bank if you are offered gold you prefer 
paper, whether it be bank notes, Treasury notes, gold certificates or silver certifi- 
cates. In fact, you do not stop to determine which of these you receive, but 
prefer the paper to the gold: and if you are offered more than five dollars in 
silver you absolutely rebel against taking it. I ask, then, can any one tell me 
what the use is of going to the expense of coining either gold or silver, and after 
it is coined to stack it up in the Treasury and issue certificates against it? Why 
not issue certificates for the bullion and save the trouble and expense of coinage? 
Of course I mean that we shali coin all the gold and silver that our people may 
desire to use, but beyond that, for my own part, I do not see any necessity for 
coinage.” 


This is undoubtedly the correct interpretation of the legislation of 
the last Congress, and the whole country is to be congratulated upon 
the fact that it has a Secretary of the Treasury who believes and who 
intends that all the silver bullion bought, shall be sacredly held as 
security for the issue of silver Treasury notes, as United States bonds 
are held as security for National Bank notes. The country is to be 
congratulated upon the fact that the late law, which in my opinion 
contained unwise legislation, increasing the purchases of silver and 
making the new notes a legal tender, also contained these two good pro- 
visions improving previous legislation; and also that it has a Secretary 
of the Treasury who states unqualifiedly in the letter which was read at 
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the last convention of the American Bankers’ Association, in New Or- 
leans, as well as in his speeches elsewhere, that it is his purpose to main- 
tain gold payments, to redecin these late issues based upon silver and 
upon the credit of the Government, at all times in 


gold coin, which is 


the basis here and elsewhere. It isthe basis not only in England, but 


really also in France; for the English sovereign is the recognized 
standard of yalue in all great financial transactions in every country the 
world around. 

JoHN Jay Knox. 





IS OUR MILITARY TRAINING ADEQUATE ? 


In an age so remarkable as the present for the variety of its indus- 


tries and the great and ever-increasing scope of its scientific acquire- 


ments it becomes each day more evident that the powers of an indi- 
vidual are inadequate to master thoroughly more than one branch of 
knowledge or one form of industry, or, in some cases, even more than 
a subdivision or special application of either. To excel in the rush 
of time and events, it is imperative to concentrate energy, vitality, and 


‘7 


attention. Every trade has its bibliography and growing body of 
scientific law; every science has its mass of data to be assimilated 
and its unknown regions awaiting exploration. Competition is keen; 
the number of clear active thinkers multiply; the standard of achieve- 
ment is pushed rapidly forward. Woe to the sciolist, the smatterer 
of any stripe who enters the fight with a sword of straw! If the 
blade is not keen, the steel tempered, the grip strong, the point true 
-—fall to the rear, or be trampled upon. 

The trade of war has felt this impulse. Through successive ages 
its great principles have been slowly formulated, indistinctly appre- 
hended, grasped by isolated geniuses alone. Its details multiplied in 
incoherence and its personnel remained for the most part an assem- 
blage of impersonal units of whom no higher quality was demanded 
than physical courage and blind obedience. The spirit of the age has 
changed all this. Slowly at first and latterly with a rush the princi- 
ples of science have invaded every detail of the art of war and con- 
trolled the operation of its entire mechanism. It is no longer, if it 
ever was, the art of luck and audacity dominated by genius; but an 
art of method and minute elaboration; of exhaustive research and 
careful preparation; of test, of experiment, of caution; and above all, 
of individual responsibility and development. Woe to the people 
who invoke the power of the sword and fail to sharpen it, who trust- 
ing war, fail to master it. If peace and its fruits are at the price of 
battle, then the law of battle must be learned. From this conclusion 
there is no escape. All history shows it. However crude its method, 
success in war on a large scale has gone hand in hand with the best 
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scientific organization of the art at any particular epoch, and the dif- 
ferent eras of conquest have been marked by the dominance of supe- 
rior systems, such as they were, in the grasp of a master. From 
Rameses and Cyrus to Frederick and Napoleon, the leaders conquered 
by means of the best system of scientific fighting of their own time 
or region, thoroughly mastered and vigorously carried out. In every 
case it was not genius leading a mob to miraculous achievement, but 
genius creating or perfecting a system with infinite pains and operat 
ing it according to the principles of its most effective application. 

In earlier days disorganization was the rule, discipline and order 
the exception. Whenever the two came in conflict the issue was not 
doubtful. But the means and details of war were simple; to-day they 
are complex. Close contact of fighting bodies simplified both strategy 
and tactics; to-day long range and power of rapid movement com- 
plicate both. 

Probably the two most powerful forces of mechanical achievement 
are those which promote the quick diffusion of information and the 
means of easy and rapid inter-communication. By the one knowl- 
edge is made universal and immediate; by the other national isola- 
tion is impossible, and all people meet each other face to face. These 
two forces have also most powerfully affected the conditions of war, 
—on the one hand morally and politically; and on the other, practi- 
cally. Important as are the changes in the enginery of war—the 
rapidity of fire-arms, the power of explosives, the foot-ton energy, the 
strength of defensive armament, the increase of effective range— 
they all yield in importance to celerity and precision cf intelligence and 
rapidity of movement. But all taken together constitute, nevertheless, 
the new conditions of the science of fighting with which the modern 
soldier has to reckon, and concerning which in warfare he cannot be at 
the same time ignorant and successful. In thisregard it is that Prussia 
has fairly earned her military pre-eminence, for she was the first to 
see clearly the drift of military science under existing conditions, and 
while the rest of Europe was satisfied with the traditions of the Em- 
pire, to lay down patiently and quietly the foundations of a new sys- 
tem whose corner stone was the study and practical organization of the 
forces of modern scientific progress. The history of the development 
of the Prussian idea in war since Scharnhorst is the history of pains- 
taking and laborious study of practical conditions; the steady pursuit 
of detail in every field of military science; the perfection of organiza- 
tion by every resource of modern invention; the development of the 
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acquirement of military information into a perfected system, and the 
minutest study of logistics,—the whole finding its embodiment and 
expression in the evolution of that most remarkable military engine, 
the General Staff. Whether the German or the Frenchman be natu- 
rally the better soldier, there remains that the former organized victory 
out of laboriously acquired knowledge and experience, and passed 
in a few years from the fourth to the front rank of military powers 
through the force of her scientific equipment, practical and intellec- 
tual. Whatever be the relative status of preparation at the present 
time, it is patent to the world that the position and success of Ger- 
many in this regard set all nations to thinking, and became at once 
the model for a general overhauling of forms and land-marks, and of 
adaptation to a new order of things as revolutionary as the Napoleonic 
method in its da 


5 
} 
a 


It is well to deal ingenuously with this unique feat of modern war 
and politics, for it has less of the element of the miraculous and the 
domination of a meteoric genius in it than any similar event. There 
is norecord of the rise of a nation of the third order that within four 
years has prostrated two supreme military powers without a serious 
check or reverse, and retained a supremacy thus gained through the 
power of a perfect organization and the morale of a matchless national 
discipline. If there is any lesson in history more clean-cut, in regard 
to whose data there is less dispute, and whose moral is more obvious, 
it is not known to the writer. It isa notice to all who propose war 
as the arbiter of national dispute to leave the field of brag and self- 
confidence and attend strictly to the business of military art as modi- 
tied by modern conditions, for to the test of the standard then estab- 
lished all fighting machines must submit themselves unless their 
owners are willing to reap results very unprofitable to the victims 
in all cases. It is better to have no fighting machine at all than to 
have it so imperfect as to invite a conflict whose result must be disas- 
ter, and so well understood has been the lesson, that the chief sufferer, 
although smarting from mortification, the loss of territory and prestige, 
and practically a unit for revenge, has waited with bitter impatience 
for twenty-one years to make sure beyond peradventure that the bal- 
lance of comparative conditions would not be against her. More than 
this—for besides that this recognized necessity has preserved the peace 
of Europe so far as regards the great powers, since 1870, the force of 
its influence is about the only preserver of the public peace upon 
which reliance can be placed, since if the balance of conditions be 
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kept very even, the risk of failure is too great to be undertaken, while 
the burden of great armaments will tend more and more to make arbi- 
tration the desire of all civilized peoples. Higher education in scien- 
tific warfare, therefore, is in the interest both of war and peace, for 
as its attainments increase in difficulty, so also the results grow more 
terrible in gravity, and the gentle art of scientitic slaying may ina 
not distant future attain a degree of elaboration and destructiveness 
which among western nations will negative its operation. 

Although Prussia developed no new principles of strategy, she 
pushed the Napoleonic principles of rapid concentration and local su- 
periority to their logical conclusion under modern conditions which 
made their attainment possible only through careful preparation and the 
forestalling of contingencies. To these ends she devoted all her study 
and military energy, and in the perfection of their development she has 
contributed a new dogma to the art of war. Together with the stra- 
tegic principles of its predecessor, the Prussian system, it is well to 
note, has retained two powerful moral elements in its own framework 
—the stimulus of prompt reward, and the principle of ‘the career 
open to talent.” But what it has done distinctively for the science 
of war is to gather its principles into a coherent body of doctrine, so 
to speak, and to combine all its details in all related branches into an 
inter-dependent system of practical and theoretical study. 

As for France, for so long a time the synonym for all that was 
most brilliant and scientific in the profession of arms, from the hand- 
ling of the sword to the principles of strategy and the art of fortifica- 
tion, it needed only the excoriating lesson of 1870 to arouse her from 
the complacent apathy of the Second Empire, and io direct every 
energy of the national life to the recovery of her lost prestige. In 
every department of war science, she has bent these energies to the 
elaboration of the best in principle and practice, so that the duel to the 
death for supremacy between the two great rivals is an object lesson 
in the art of war for all other nations, and the level of their attain- 
ment may be taken as the high-water mark which military science 
has reached at any given epoch of the ever progressive modern cra. 

Both Germany and France are studded with military schools. In 
the former we pass from the junior cadet houses at Culm, Potsdam, 
Wahlstatt, Bernsberg, Plin, and Oranienstein to the great academy at 
Lichterfelde. For candidates from civil life there are the Kriegschulen 
at Potsdam, Cassel, Hannover, Erfurt, Niesse, Engers, Anclam, and 
Metz; for the engineers and artillery, the school at Berlin; for the 
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general staff, the War College, also at Berlin; finally the General 
Staff is a school itself. 

In France, military education has been based, since the Revolu- 
tion, mainly upon the instruction of military schools highly organ- 
ized, and of a high scientific grade. These consist of special schools, 
such as the Polytechnic and Saint Cyr; the schools for non-commis- 
sioned officers of St. Maixent, Saumur, Versailles, and the School of 
Administration at Vincennes; schools of application, such as the 
School of Artillery and Engineers at Fontainebleau; of Cavalry, at 
Saumur, the Veterinary School at Saumur, and the School of Medi- 
cine and Pharmacy of Val-de-Grace at Paris; the Superior School of 
War or school of the General Staff at Paris; and finally, technical 
echools, of gymnastics and fencing at Joinville-le-Pont, attended by 
thirty officers yearly; schools of fire, as the Normal School of Fire at 
Chalons, for captains; the School of Pyrotechny; the School of Field 
works at Versailles, attached to the school of the battalion of en- 
gineers, which receives annually sixty captains of infantry; service 
of military aerostation at Chalais, and service of military telegraph, 
attached to the Bureau of Posts and Telegraph. 


It is impossible within the limits of this paper to analyze the cur- 
¢ 
i 


ricula of these schools, but a few comments of a general nature will 
make plain their distinctive characteristics. 

In Germany it is to be noted, first of all, that the basis of intellec- 
tual preparation most emphatically insisted on is that of libera 
breadth. The general intelligence is developed, and at no period are 
the liberal studies relinquished, from the younger classes in the 
junior cadet houses to the staff school itself. The Germans do not 
emphasize the higher mathematics, but confine its use to the special 
corps which require it for technical purposes. They do not appear to 
regard mathematics as a pre-eminent clement of intellectual develop- 
ment, but as the instrument of special sciences. Again, religious in- 
struction is given prominence, and the study of the Bible and religious 
history is on a footing with secular studies. The next characteristic 
feature is the intimate connection between theory and practice—the 
pragmatic nature of the method of study, and the care taken to pro- 
vide for practical application and development. Finally, the extreme 
smportance attached to the branch of study which may be described 
as military information, including statistics, higher geography, geo- 
desy, topography, minor surveying, and reconnoissance, in ali their 


branches and in every possible development, is noteworthy. The 
wa 
Chea 
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aim throughout the whole course of military education is to master, 
both in theory and practice, all of those conditions the knowledge of 
which in warfare throws the balance of probabilities to the side which 
is thoroughly prepared. Every condition which human prescience 
can foresee is forestalled, and every emergency for which human inge- 
nuity can provide is prepared for. 

In France the school as the road to military distinction is more 
insisted upon than in Germany, and the competitive method flourishes 
here as nowhere else. A1l students are at all times carefully classi- 
fied according to scholarship and are so rewarded by rank and grade. 
This system is employed by the Germans only in a modified form, and 
sometimes not at al]. Again, the French lay more emplasis upon mathe- 
matics and the higher grade of scientific acquirements, although limit- 
ing the amount of each according to the character of the service for 
which the school prepares the student. Finally, the method of in- 
struction is not the pure lecture system of the Germans, but a combi- 
nation of lecture and interrogation coupled with study and explanation 
which appears to combine some of the best elements of the method by 
lecture and the method of recitation. 

In the French, 2s in the German schools, theoretical instruction is 
associated with a large amount of practical and projact work, and the 
graduate finds his perfecting school in service and in manceuvre. 

The most obvious lesson to be gleaned from a study of the schools 
of both nations is the immense importance attached to practice and 
practical application. The “ Afilitér Wochenblatt” says: “ The educa- 
tion of youths destined for the army has been conducted in new 
paths. The cadets and young officers are no longer to be led through 
theory to practice, but are to learn to understand theory by the help 
of practice.” Not only is there constant insistence upon purely prac- 
tical work and the direct application of theory as soon as acquired, 


but theory itself is as far as possible practically taught and explained. 
There is no exception to these principles so far as is known to the 
writer in any important scientific institution of Europe, military or 
civil. In the schools we have considered the subjects capable of prac- 
tical application; the factor of value for such work is large—in some 
cases much larger than for theory. 


A second marked feature of both systems is the separation and 
specialization of courses, which is borne out not only by the institu- 
tion of schools of application, but by the separation. in the schools 
themselves of special courses from the general curriculum. A third 
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point to be noted in both is the high character of the preliminary re- 
quirements before military training is undertaken. In Germany these 
cover a much broader and more liberal field than in France, but in 
both of these ccuntries the civil schools give an excellent liberal 
foundation, while in Germany liberal and general studies are carried 
through the staff school and corps, and the prime essential of a 
thoroughly educated officer is to be well tnformed upon all subjects. In 
both systems every inducement is held out to the officers and non- 
commissioned officers to study and perfect themselves in the details 
as well as the larger principles of their profession, and the central 
power by its authority, exactions, and distribution of military infor- 
mation through publication, stimulates and assists continued develop- 
ment. The publications of the Prussian Staff, of the French Ministry 
of war, and of the special corps upon all military and scientific sub- 
jects constitute a continuous library of information revised to date 
which leaves the individual no excuse for a lack of proficiency upon 
any point pertinent to his responsibilities, and as a matter of fact, the 
great body of the officers of these establishments have not merely 
read about the practice of their profession, but are, each and several, 
competent in their own persons to perform with their own hands its 
functions. The engineers do theiz own work skilfully and do not 
largely or mainly rely upon hired assistants; the artillerists are gener- 
ally practical chemists and skilled in mechanical design and construc- 
tion; the cavalry understand the horse as a specialty, and the infan- 
try, the principles and practice of minor tactics. Nor is there a time 
in the career of the German officer when he becomes mainly remini- 
scent, and goes through a perfunctery routine with the least possible 
personal friction and a conservative disposition to suppress zeal and 
innovation in subordinates. To his last official moment he has his 
hands full and his physical and intellectual energies employed to their 
utmost because he must “ keep up with the swim.” 

In turning to the military schools and establishment of the United 
States a very marked dissimilarity in many important respects from 
those of France or Germany will be observed. First of all, the 
sources of commission in time of peace are through three very widely 


differing channels. The aspirant may either obtain appointment in 
the Military Academy at West Point, which results in a four years’ 
course of the severest menta! and disciplinary training; he may be ap- 
pointed directly from civil life after elementary examination ; or he may 
enlist in the regular army as a private and take his chances of recom- 
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mendation for examination by his company commander after an un- 
certain period of service, the examination being exceedingly elementary 
and involving attendance at no military school whatever. In the 
latter case the infantry and cavalry alone are open to the successful 
candidate, while in the former he enters either the engineers, the artil- 
lery, the cavalry, or the infantry according to classrank. His diploma 
may also qualify him for the ordnance corps, but entrance into that 
corps is now by special law attained only after two years’ service and 
a competitive examination. As the competition is open to all arms, 
the class rank attained in the Military Academy is of no direct service. 
Until comparatively recent years there was. but one national military 
school for the army—the Military Academy at West Point. There 
are now three others—the Cavalry and Infantry School at Fort Leaven- 
worth, the Artillery School at Fortress Monroe, and the Engineer Schoo! 
at Willet’s Point. These latter are in part schools of application, and 
in part—especially for those who have not passed through the Military 
Academy—schools of original instruction. 

The Military Academy, in its organization, method, and scope, 
is unique among institutions. Originating at a time when not only 
military buat scientific knowledge in this country was both ele- 
mentary and meagre, it sought the inspiration of its system from 
abroad, and naturally from that power whose reputation in science 
and war was the highest. With France as its guide and the Polytech- 
nic as its model, the Academy under the fostering care of the corps of 
engineers developed a course of study based upon the supremacy of 
the higher mathematics and a rigid theoretical instruction. At the 
same time, and principally under the wise administration of Colonel 
Thayer, was evolved a disciplinary code and morale, together with an 
administrative system, the most perfect and admirable, perhaps, of any 
school in the world. It is to the perfection of this general system, 
together with the altogether remarkable precision of its method of in- 
struction, that the Academy is mainly indebted for its great achieve- 
ments and reputation. An examination of its course of study will 
show that in respect to the subjects taught, and the function of the 
institution as the source of commission for all arms of the service, it 
is entirely alone among military schools. The course of study is, 
with trifling exceptions as to amount, the same for all, and is that 
generally adopted abroad as preparatory to and for use in the scien- 
tific corps of engineers and artillery (the latter being equivalent to 
our corps of ordnance pilus the artillery). As a matter of fact, from 
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the Military Academy an average of but three or four enter the engin- 
eers, and about as many more the ordnance corps from each class, the 
remainder entering the artillery, cavalry, and infantry. About half 
of each class enters the last two. This very exacting and drastic 
course of mathematics and applied science is built upon preliminary 
requirements that would hardly pass a boy into the Quinta of the 
junior house of Prussia. That with this tremendous handicap it is 
uble to achieve so much speaks eloquently of the perfection of its 
methods of teaching. What it could do with preparatory require- 
ments similar to those of the Polytechnic must be left to conjecture. 
The lowness of these requirements forces the authorities to inject 
into the curriculum subjects entirely anomalous in their elementary 
character and thereby lose time of value for more important matters. 

In its functions the Academy combines those of the Polytech- 
nic, St. Cyr, something of the artillery and engineers’ school at Fon- 
tainebleau, with a touch of Saumur, but its standard for entrance 
is far below any one of these schools—below those required for 
entrance to the school of non-commissioned officers at Saint Maixent, 
below that of a public high school. The mechanism of this school, 
by which such remarkable results are achieved in morale and intellec- 
tual work, through whose operation a medley of untrained and hetero- 
geneous material from the four quarters of the land and from nearly 
every condition in life, is welded into a homogeneous body with com- 
mon interests, high ideals, and an enduring discipline of mind, of body, 
and of habit—this well-balanced and smooth-acting machine is without 
a rival in educational institutions. Its power is independent of the 
curriculum and in spite of any deficiencies therein, and its force quite 
irresistible. If the course of study be, as is claimed by some, defi- 
cient in range, or too ultra scientific, this procrustean engine, notwith- 
standing, remorselessly adjusts its material to the pattern set without 
regard to personal bias of the individual, and would do the same for 
any standard that might be established. It exercises a moral force, 
so far as relates to qualities of tone, of a power altogether unintelligi- 
ble to those who have not felt it, and the atmosphere of its simple and 
inflexible discipline develops a point of view possessed by none but 
its graduates, and appreciated by outsiders only in its results. 

But there is crying need for relief from the tension of a congested 
course resulting from a low standard of admission and loose methods 
of appointment, and in the opinion of the writer the room gained in 
this or in other ways could be most profitably filled by enlarged 
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courses, of strategy, minor tactics, military and political history, lo- 
gistics and administration, with a considerable increase in project and 
practical work. 

To turn from the Military Academy to the post-graduate schools, 
it is, first of all, apparent from a consideration of the regulations gov- 
erning their operation, that one of them is inadequate to its task. <At 
the Fort Leavenworth School of Infantry and Cavalry admission is 
at the rate of thirty-five in two years, or seventeen and one-half per 
annum, while vacancies in those two corps are at the rate of about 
fifty per annura, thus providing for but one in three, even if all 
should graduate who enter, which is not the case. At the Artillery 
School the number admitted each year is at present about equal to the 
annual vacancies in the corps. Ii then the course of study at West 
Point is to be supplemented by others at these schools, the rate of ad- 
mission, to one at least, must be considerably increased to enable all 
to benefit by it. The schools will, however, for a considerable time 
suffer from the lack of statutory establishment and organization, and 
the absence of the morale and method born of long experience and 
homogeneity. The courses are well considered and practical, and if 
thoroughly carried out must be of vast benefit to those who profit by 
them. ‘T’o make them successful, however, there must be either the 
power to enforce thoroughness, or the interest and enthusiasm to 
insure it. 

There remains but one thing more, pertinent to this brief discus- 
sion, and that has regard to the educational status of the army itself 
as the great school. In venturing to draw some positive conclusions 
from a consideration of the facts presented, the writer bases his con- 
viciions upon his conception of the spirit and tendency of military 
art and the relation to it of the American system--—upon the principles 
which underlie the organization of our regular military establishment, 
and the purposes for which it is sustained. Its functions are under- 
stood to be no other than to serve in time of war as the nucleus for 
expansion, so far as is possible to human intelligence and foresight, 
into an organic working system of full size and power. It is assumed 


that our military establishment, supported at a cost whelly dispropor- 
tionate to its size as compared with those of other nations, entitles 
the nation to the full energy and devotion of faculty of all of its mili- 
tary servants, and to the certainty of conviction that in times of sud- 
den emergency it will find a compact body of thoroughly equipped 
officers, fully in touch with tle science of the military art and per- 
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fectly prepared in all matters whose conditions can be forestalled by 
study and practice. From the small body of such men order and 
organization for vast armies must be drawn, commanders for large 
units of force, mobilizers and strategists for all operations of war. 
Lieutenants must become colonels; captains and field officers, gen- 
erals; non-commissioned officers must take commissions, and every 
man must find himself saddied with vastly expanded responsibilities. 
A foreign foe will not await the slow development of the civil war, 
when military conditions were crude on both sides as compared with 
the science of to-day, but will seek that enormous advantage which 
follows rapidity of action and to the possession of which are devoted 
so large a part of the energies of military preparation. The problem 
of drawing out and mobilizing large bodies of untrained men and 
concentrating them upon strategic points cannot be delayed until the 
critical hour, but all the complex questions that belong to such a crisis 


must be met with prompt intelligence. 


7 


It is asked: Are the officers of ovr army, as a body, prepared for 


such an emergency? Are they, as a body, students of their art, in 
touch with its best development, acquainted with the laws of organi- 
zation, mobilization, and movement, adepts in minor and grand tactics, 
familiar with the strategic problems of our exposed frontier, skilful 
in reconnoissance, or finished experts in their special lines? It is no 
answer to say that we are an isloated nation beyond the reach of 
aggression. It is not the business of the soldier, much less of the 
American soldier, to assume safety. On the contrary, the country 
assumes this principle of relative immunity in reducing its standing 
force to a skeleton, but it keeps this skeleton and educates its officers 


for the express purpose of providing against the possibility of the 


ane 
c 


improbable, and it also preserves them as a factor of safety against 
internal disorder. If this is not so their existence is a costly anomaly. 

It is not to be believed that any nation has a finer military per- 
sonnel in character, ability, and courage than the United States. 
The tone of the army is unexceptionable. But past experience, 
and the universal assent of the many young officers consulted, 
compel the writer to believe that the answer to such a question as 
that proposed must be in a measure, No. It is to be feared that a 
considerable class are apathetic, and beyond the routine of narrow gar- 
rison duty employ their time in other than professional matters. In 
the school of actual service there is lacking the activity of personal 
effort and interest that is needed to keep the individual abreast of the 
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constant forward movement that carries the line of professional 
knowledge further and further ahead every year. There has been a 
commendable effort of late years on the part of the authorities at 
Washington to counteract this by requiring an examination for pro- 
motion for subalterns of the line, by the establishment at military 
posts of lyeeums with compulsory attendance, by the mention of distin- 
cuished officers in general orders, and also through the influence of 
the admirable Military Service Institution. But these efforts, though 
excellent, are indadequate to reach the cause underlying the trouble. 
This cause lies in the weakness of our general military system. Its 
defects are structural. From the military bureaus through to the 
Line the organization is for the most part cumbrous, obsolete, and 
inadequate—without vitality and lacking in coherence and unity of 
control. It is not an organic whole under a central military direction, 
but a group of isolated and semi-independent parts. The traditions 
of the army post and detached service weighted by the heavy bureau- 
cratic mechanism of the army tend to repress and neutralize profes- 


sional activity in the line; so that the young and ambitious officer, 


1e 
instead of finding hig zeal stimulated and encouraged on all sides, 


feels nothing in the atmosphere of his surroundings to arouse him to 
eifort beyond the limit of routine, while outside of the sporadic and 
diminishing excitement of Indian campaigning, the field of profes- 
sional activity is narrow and the stimulus to and opportunities for 
improvement slight. Neither has he any assurance that professional 
merit and development will lead to preferment. Appointments to 
position in those staff corps which are non-scientific are not according 
to any system that guarantees the recognition of merit. Although 
recognition in orders has very wisely been adopted by the Command- 
ing General as a reward for conspicuous service, the opportunities for 
its attainment are not sufficiently numerous to stimulate effort. 

The absence of large iield manoeuvres, where deficient knowl- 
edge may be quickly detected and ability recognized, the lack of con- 
tact with a large military body and atmosphere, and the indifference 
of the public to military matters—all of these contribute to profes- 
sional depression. In the artillery corps defective organization tells 
inore heavily than any other influence in demoralizing the efficiency 
of its personnel. To this important corps must be mainly intrusted 
the defense of our seaboard fortifications, and the operation of the 
elaborate mechanism of ordnance and the appliances belonging to its 
proper equipment. In foreign services the artillery ranks, as a gen- 
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eral rule, with the engineers in scientific attainments, and its fune- 
tions embrace those of the ordnance corps in our service, while its 
officers are kept actively employed in scientific professional work. 
In our army we have the anomaly of a corps nominally scientific, 
equipped with a school of application, but possessing as corps neither 
head, organization, nor maéériel. Stripped of the functions of ord- 
nance manufaciure and supervision, it does not yet possess the 
weapons upon which to employ its scientific acquirements, and after 
graduation in the school of application its oflicers find themselves 
weighted with a dead load of knowledge-—useless, because without 
exercise its grasp is Ss} edily lost. 

Fur therm, re, the duties of one of the most important and scientific 
of the corps oi the military establishment are of such an exacting nature 
in the civil field as almost entirely to detach its influence and activity 
from the military profession. This is a very serious loss to the army, 
where the influence in professional stimulus upon others of a consid- 
erable body of scientific nen would be very great if exerted in mili- 
tary matters alone, and especially so as under normal conditions the 
duties of the Corps of Engineers would assimilate most nafurally with 
those of a general staff in the absence of separate corps. 

The initiative for any change in these apathetic conditions to be 
effective must come from the central authority at Washington which ° 
must be the source of vitality as it is the origin of power. First of 
all, the whole energy of the War Department should be behind a move- 
ment looking to p rofessional activity beyond the line of routine. Its 
influence, encouragement, and support are absolutely naeneneay to 
promote and keep alive pr actical training and individual development. 


i 
lis bureaus should be the source of publi cation and issue of military 


l 
informati all ki ld ene ki 
information of kinds; it should encourage ambition by mak ing 


the attainment of many positions competitive; it should require at all 
army commands a rigorous professional activity in theory and practice; 
and finaily, it should devise a system of reward for conspicuous merit 
which would supply the absence of a large military establishment 
and the stimulus of contact and warlike surroundings. The absence 
of large standing armies prevents the study of manceuvres on a large 
scale, but there appears no good reason why regular camps of instruc- 
tion should not be formed, | or why every army post should not bea 
school of practical application and study in minor tactics, reconnois- 
sance, aud practical engineering and field work; while by a closer 
association of the regular service with the militia forces in camp and 
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field work, in brigade and division manceuvres, much valuable expe- 
rience would resulé to both. 

Again, the absolute necessity for the organization of a General 
Staff is recognized by every military power on the continent, and its 
functions are deemed the mest important and compreiensive of all 
corps. In our service, with so vast a field, with problems of such 
tremendous difficulty as belong to the sudden creation and mobiliz:- 
tion of large armies, with our long strategic lines, immense railway 


4 


systems, and national resources, the necessity for a military corps 


devoted to the study of these questions and open to the whole service 
seems paramount. Let the young‘oflicers of the army have the Gen- 
eral Staff to look forward to as the result of professional effort, and a 
powerful motive is given at once for self-improvement. The writer 
believes that he does not misrepresent them when he says that they 
themselves recognize end bewail this professional torpor, and while 
desirous of a different state of things find no inducement to an initia- 
tive. We have the heart in our young men, we have the brain, we 
have the character, we have the devotion—why should they not have 
opportunity and encouragement? 

CHARLES WILLIAM LARNzD. 





A YEAR'S LITERARY PRODUCTION. 


A RAPID and discursive comment on a few books which may be 
taken as representative of the literary activity of the past year must 
not be regarded as in any sense inclusive or exhaustive. In these 
days of almost unrestricted book-making not less than five thousand 
volumes are annually issued in this country, to say nothing of the 
literary production of England and the continent. The author no 
longer seeks the publisher with the faint hope that some Ollier or 
Cottle will befriend his unrecognized genius. It is now the publisher 
who searches for the author as for hid treasure. Never before in 
the history of book-making has there been such seanning of the hori- 
zon for the first faint gleam of a dawning talent for any kind of writ- 
ing; never before has any notable gift been in such peril of forced 
growth. There was once danger that the man of gift might be over- 
looked; there is now danger that he may be seen too soon. A man 
of force would undoubtediy rebel against the long period of enforced 
obscurity during which the manuscript of “Sense and Sensibility,” 
one of the masterpieces of English fiction, was lying in Jane Austea’s 
desk; but there is far Jess peril to the complete development of a high 
literary gift in such prolonged delay of recognition than in the hot 
haste with which fame has overtaken Mr. Kipling. 

It is often said, and with that insidious positiveness which imposes 
on the unsuspicious reader, that good books are less generally read 
than in the days of the fathers, and that literature holds a less com- 
manding place among the greater activities of the race. If there be 
anything more substantial in these statements than the optimistic joy 
which pessimism finds in dark and ominous reflections on the general 
decay of good things, the annual reports of the book-making industry 
raise a very perplexing question. Books are certainly not manufac- 
tured as a form of mechancial or industrial exercise and for the pure 
delight of making them; they are made to be sold, and they are sold 
to be read. A production great in bulk means a large and growing 


demand, and the number of books annually published is a very sig- 
nificant fact. No doubt a very considerable proportion of these books 
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are devoid of literary quality and by no straining of the word can be 
classified as literature; but, on the other hand, tie proportion of 
books of quality and substance to books of ephemeral interest steadily 
increases. A casual glance at the book lists shows an increasing num- 
ber of publications of serious purpose, sound workmanship, and perma- 
nent value. ‘There is, for instance, an increasing publication of books 
of verse every year. Of these volumes there are few which disclose 
auy marked originality, any special force of imagination, any notable 
freshness or range of thought. But one finds in many of them deli- 
vate fancy, freshness of feeling, and excellent crafts smanship, They 
do not thrill with the near presence of a great poetic impulse or over- 
flow; but as minor poetry they register a distinct advance on the cor- 
responding verse of earlier years. 

The first and most obvious conclusion forced upon one who looks 
at the books of the year as a whole is that the readers of good books 
are increasing, and that literary skill and the faculty of literary ex- 
pression are far more widely diffused than formerly. There are more 
people to read good books every year, and there are more people to 
write them. This statement is limited, it must be. noted, to good 
books; books wholesome, intelligent, and of sound form. Great 
books are rere at any time and are, at this moment, rarer than they 
have been at other periods in the century. An art like literature, 
which is as broad in its interests and as deep in its impulses as hu- 
manity itself, has a continuity of development which can be under- 
stood only when one puts a century in place of a year and a com- 
pleted epoch of history in place of an episode or an incident. The 
fact that a year, taken by itself, is rich or meagre in the production of 
great books is relatively unimportant. It indicates little one way or 
the other so far as the deeper interests of literature are concerned. 
Art is serenely indifferent to our artificial divisions of time. Great 
hooks come when least expected and from sources least promising. 
While all eyes are fastened on London or Oxford, the great book is 
printed at Kilmarnock. Mr. James has commented on the poverty, for 
purposes of culture, of Hawthorne’s situation; ‘‘ poor with a poverty 
that one almost hesitates to look into.” And yet out of these narrow 
conditions came the most delicate and original literary gift which has 
yet borne fruit on this side the Atlantic. Literary history would 
have justified the prediction that the struggle which laid bare the 
foundations of our social and political life a quarter of a century ago 
would liberate a great force of imagination; but so far poetry in the 
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great sense has not crossed our path since the struggle ended. There 
el 


is great contemporary delight in the days when Thackeray and 
Dickens and George Eliot and Tennyson and Browning are writing 
the books of the year; but that they have gone silent and that no 
near kin of theirs take their place in any particular year does not 
mean that the race to which they belong is extinct. ‘I'he race whose 
special mark is genius is not exempt from the operation of the tidal 
law of ebb and flow. Like all rare and great human qualities, genius 
must have periods of silence and repose. One can only note its pres- 
ence or its absence; why it is present or absent is a question which 
has never been answered. 

The chief concern, therefore, of the reader who puts the books of 
a year before him is not so much the exceptional book as the repre- 
sentative book. The representative book discloses the general literary 
condition, the stage of artistic growth, the soundness and trustworthi- 
ness of taste. If the great book depends in any way on general condi- 
tions,—and there is good reason to believe that it does,—the represen- 
tative book either predicts its coming or announces its disappearance. 
High standards of workmanship, sound aims, free play of ideas, a 
growing comprehension and appreciation of the best things are surely 
the right preparation for the production of the best and greatest art. 
The representative book, therefore, stands not culy for the average 
book but for the great book; is significant not only of what people 
understand and care for but of what they are capable of understanding 
and caring for. When the survey is confined, therefore, to a year the 
one fact which can be intelligently sought and definitely ascertained 
is the character of the literary production. How that production may 
stand related to the general literary development is a question so deli- 
vate and complicated that no man’s conclusion is of much value. 
Concerning the soundness, freshness, and range of that production, 
however, one may be permitted to speak with some degree of assurance. 

Perhaps the most obvious fact about book-making in this country 
at present is the expansion of literary activity. If there are not, as of 
old, a few writers of very high rank, whose work has something ap- 
proaching tne touch of finality, there are an increasing number of 
well-furnished and thoroughly equipped men and women whose work, 
mm its range and sincerity, indicates a general advance in skill, culture, 
and taste. Not many months before his death Mr. Lowell com- 
mented on the ease with which a magazine editor now fills his pages 
with well-prepared and scholarly articles. Forty years ago the same 
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editor found a small group of brilliant men ready to co-operate with 
him, but beyond this circle there was no aid to be had. In the field 
of fiction, for instance, how large a group of men and women of real in- 
sight are portraying the various aspects of American life and character? 
He who runs may read in the increasing volume of these first-hand 
studies of life not only the answer to the oft-repeated statement that 
the material for art does not exist in this country, but the very best 
evidence that we are fast coming into the stage of development where 
life seeks, by a wide and deep impulse, the interpretation of art. So 
rich have we become in this special production of literature that we 
are in danger of undervaluing it and losing the inspiration of its sig- 
nificance. It is a healthy atmosphere in which literary men work in 
this country; an atmosphere which makes it possible to be serious 
without being pessimistic; to believe in something and enjoy some- 
thing without becoming Philistine in view and taste. Mr. Howells’ 
“An Imperative Duty,” is an admirable illustration of 
art dealing with a question of tragical possibilities and yet holding it 
off from the first heat of feeling so as to preserve sanity of mood and 
a true sense of relation with the general order of things. He has 
never touched the deeper things of life more strongly and surely than 
in his description of the tumult of soul through which Rhoda Aldgate 
passed when the story of her parentage was told to her. There isa 
depth and delicacy cf insight in Mr. Howells’ dealing with this critical 
phase of his story not to be fcund in any of his earlier novels. A 
real book, dealing with a tragical fact in human experience is this 
representative novel of the year; and how lightly, with what tact and 
skill the work is done! 

Mr. Thomas Nelson Page has done better things than his long 
story “On Newfound River,” but he has done nothing better than the 
pathetic and beautiful story of “ Elsket,” which gives its name to his 
latest volume of short stories. There is a freshness of feeling, a 
depth of sentiment, a reverence for the sanctities of experience in this 
bit of romance which assures us that art may still dea! with sadness 
without cynicism or despair. The southern sketches included in this 
volume, the delicate insight and careful portraiture of some New Eng- 
land types in Miss Wilkins’ “A New Engiand Nun and Other Stories,” 
Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke’s keen observation ard incisive humor in 
sketches of another group of New England characters in “ Huckle- 
berries,” Miss Murfree’s latest study of Tennessee mountain life “ In 
the Stranger People’s Country,” Mr. Garland’s vigorous delineation 


latest story, 
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of the crushing toil, biting into the very soul, which is the price of 
success on some great western farms, are among the latest fruits of 
the widespread interest in native types of character and of the vital 
literary impulse which for a decade past has given unmistakable evi- 
dence of its presence in the field of fiction, and whick is just now the 
most original force in our literature. 

Miss Kliot’s “Jerry” had, in serial form at least, a certain inten- 
sity which held the reader like the glittering eye of the narrator in 
the “ Rime of the Ancient Mariner;” Dr. Eggleston’s “ Faith Doc- 
tor” and Mr. Boyesen’s “ Mammon of Unrighteousness ” have a virile 
frankness and force in dealing with con temporary delusion and 
materialism of aim; Mr. Crawford’s ‘“‘ Khaled” and “The Witch of 
Prague” illustrate his extraordinary versatility and cleverness rather 
than the admirable gift of narration and characterization found in 
some of his earlier works. Mr. James Lane Allen's “Flute and 
Violin” has a pe rvading quality vy of i 


D 


imagination which has never been 
long absent from our liters and the presence of which, in the face 


of the confessed hee aeiaa much of our life, reminds us of the 


deep spring of idealism in American character. It would be aside 
from the purpose of this article to point out the evidences of latent 
and persistent idealism in this country, but one must pause to note 
its presence in a very beautiful form in Mr. Allen’s stories. In 
spite of the tremendous force of M. Zola and the beautiful art of M. de 
Maupassant hope springs eternal in the human breast, and so long as 
shone is hope there will be the fruition of life through. the imagina- 
tion ia Idealism. If in any future deluge of pessimism hope should 
be swept off the face of the earth Idealism will s till exist, for it will 
be transformed from a faith intoa memory. This brief record of tke 
representative fiction of the year would be incomplete if it failed to 
take account of Mr. Stockton’s “Squirrel Ina; a delightiul piece of 
delicate and humorous extravaganza, with a‘quality so distinctive 
and yet so difficult to characterize that this very difficulty bears wit- 
ness to its originality. 

There is another field in which literary activity is more fruitful 
than at auy earlier period; a field, too, in which are often found the 
sources of original literary impulses. A people cannot approach its 
own history with a fresh and vital interest without receiving from this 
contact with its own historic life a genuine awakening of the imagina- 
tion; for no sooner is knowledge touched with emotion than ie im- 
agination begins to search the fact for its meaning. The deepening 
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regard for historical research, the widening interest in historical study, 
which for fifteen years have been such notable features of our intel- 
lectual condition, have not only a very important political but a very 
encouraging literary significance. It is by no accident that history 
and fiction have advanced simultaneously in public attention and 
popular interest; national self-knowledge is one of the results of this 
study of American life. And the first barriers of mere fact passed, 
we are in contact with that deep, unconscious life which is the di- 
rect and fruitful source of literary impulse. During the past twelve 
months productivity in the historical feld has been more extensive 
and more promising than at any earlier time. In point of style Mr. 
Fiske’s lucidity and unfailing freshness are literary qualities as high 
as the elegance of Prescott or the full and flowing diction of Motley; 
while in the matter of method and thoroughness of research the writ- 
ing of history has beccme a new art. The completion of Mr, Winsor’s 
“Narrative and Critical History of America” is a notable event in 
our historical literature, both as regards the scope of the werk and the 
extent to which it has opened up and reported the original documents 
and authorities in which the early history of the continent is pre- 
served. Mr. Winsor’s work is not only a notable achievement in 
itself and a very grext credit to American scholarship, but it cannot 
fail to stimulate and powerfully influence historical study here and 
abroad; for it presents, as no kindred work has presented, the inti- 
macy and complexity of the relations between the new world and the 
old. Mr. Schouler has also completed his “ History of the United 
States Under the Constitution; ” a work which has steadily gained in 
quality as it has advanced from volume to volume, and which has 
already taken a foremost place among works of its class by reason cf 
clearness of its narrative, the impartiality of its spirit, the comprehen- 
siveness of its method, and the distinctness and vigor of its characteri- 
zations. Mr. Fiske’s ‘“ American Revolution " is the latest fruit of his 
long study of American history and cannot be easily over-praised, so 
far as largeness of view, charm of narrative, and effectiveness of 
arrangement are concerned. If Mr. Fiske must bear the reproach of 
being a literary historian it is not because he is defective in thorough- 
ness of method or in knowledge of his field, but because he fails to 
give his narrative the dryness of the documents out of which history 
is reconstructed. He cannot avoid being interesting and clear; he 
writes of the past as if it had once been alive, instead of peopled with 
phantoms and abstractions. He cannot avoid being luminous; to 
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him more than to any other historian the reading people of tie coun- 
try owe a clear perception of the significance of the Revolution as an 
episode in the historic struggle between Liberalism and Toryism in 
Kngland; of the English plan of campaign and of the skill and pa- 
tience with which Washington baffled and finally defeated it; and 
the two ideas which are fundamental in our political system. It must 
be added that Mr. Fiske’s work is pe rvaded by a literary quality which 
has not as yet, in spite of a very honorable popularity, received full 
recognition. 

The elaborate biography of Lincoln contributed to the “ Century 
Magazine” by Messrs. Hay and Nicolay and issued last winter in six 
large volumes is accurately described in its title as “a history;”’ for 
it sweeps into the wide stream of its narré sive the incidents, events, 
and characters 
most impressive experience in our histery. The e publi ic hiehion of 
ography, which in scope and magnitude bears the same relation to-works 
of its class which “ Anna Karenina” bears te “Peg Woffington,” 
gives one for the first time an adequate impression of its importance 
as a piece of literature. It has obvious defects, but its excellen- 
cies are many and great. It sets forth in the clear light of a com- 
pleted historical movement the foremost man in modern life, and it 
indicates his contact with pubiic questions and public men with such 
fulness and intelligence that the transcendent qualities of the man 
are seen for the first time in the harmony of a character profoundly 
and beautifully human in the closeness cf its popular sympathies, 
and yet inspired and guided by a political genius of the leftiest order. 
“Mr. Lincoln,” said Mrs. Stowe after meeting him for the first time, 
‘reminds me of a great cable. He swings free with every tide, but 
he is fast bound at both ends.” The marvellous flexibilty and open- 
mindness of the man, combined with clearness of vision and fixed- 
ness of purpose, are brought out in strong relief in this latest and 
greatest of his biographies. Homely as he was, awkward end un- 


couth as he sometimes seemed, how readily this figure, seen in true 


perspective, looms upon the horizon of our time and lends itself to 
the highest uses of art! There is a lesson well worth learning in that 
disclosure of beauty where men once saw only rugged 4 strength. 

So close is the field of biography to that t of hist tory that ‘the divid- 
ing line between the two is often lost. The story of Lincoln was the 
story of the United States for several decades; the story of Columbus 


as Mr. Winsor tells it is the story of the first contacts between the old 
53 
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world and the new. This latest account of “Christopher Columbus, 
and How He Received and Imparted the Spirit of Discovery ” differs 
in important particulars from preceding accounts, and these differ- 
ences bring out the scientific method of research. The Columbus of 
this narrative is not the Columbus apostrophized by Carlyle: “ Thou 
wilt have to be greater than the tumultuous, unmeasured world 
around thee;” nor is he the impressive and heroic figure which moves 
with majestic tread through the pages of Irving and Prescott. The 
great achievement is not diminished; no future discoveries in Italian 
or Spanish archives can lessen the significance or influence of that 
tremendous fact in history; but the discoverer is seen at last as the 
men of his own time knew him. The changes in the ideal so long 
current brought about by a more exact and critical scholarship are 
briefly summed up by Mr. Winsor: 

** Hardly a name in profane history is more august than his. Hardly an- 
other character in the world’s record has made so little of its opportunities. His 
discovery was a blunder; his blunder was a new world; the New World is his 
monument! Its discoverer might have been its father ; he proved to be its de- 
spoiler. He might have given its young days such a benignity as the world likes 
to associate with a maker ; he left it a legacy of devastation and crime. He might 
have been an unselfish promoter of geographical science; he proved a rabid 
seeker for gold and a viceroya!ty. He might have won converts to the fold of 
Christ by the kindness of his spirit ; he gained the execrations of the good angels. 
He might, like Las Casas, have rebuked the fiendishness of his contemperaries ; 
he set them an example of perverted belief. The triumph ef Barcelona led down 
to the ignominy of Valladolid, with every step in the degradation palpable and 
resultant.” 

Mr. Wiusor's biography is one of the most thorough pieces of 
work that has been done in this country, and well represents the 
vitality and adequacy of American historical study and writing. 
Professor Sumner’s biography of Robert Morris is an equally repre- 
sentative piece of historical work, superseding as it does the earlier 
biographies by Mease and Waln and presenting for the first time the 
financial history of the Revolutionary period. To a long familiarity 
with the theme and the time Professor Sumner adds a force and pun- 
gency of style which invest the usually dry subject of finance with 
a new interest. The long labors of Professor Child have associated 
American literary scholarship with Chaucer. Those labors, however, 
have found their reward almost entirely in the recognition of scholars; 
it was reserved for Professor Lounsberry, with no less accuracy and 
range of knowledge, to deal with both the work and the life of Chau- 
cer so broadly as to make his own work a contribution to literature no 
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less than to scholarship. The three large volumes which contain the 
“Studies In Chaucer” would make the year notable if no other work 
of kindred importance had appeared; so ripe are they in the large 
results of study, so fuil of the literary spirit, and so admirable in 
style. Professor Louusberry has not refrained from seasoning the 
feast of knowledge with that salt of wit the absence of which from 
so many scholarly works makes them repellent even to those who 
hunger for what they have to offer. Professor Lounsberry’s “Stu- 
dies” present an exhaustive and luminous discussion of Chaucer’s 
work in its relations to English language and literature. Of no less 
importance is Professor Norton’s prose translation of the “ Divine 
Comedy,” a work which fitly crowns the study of a lifetime. To 
the little group of students of Dante at Cambridge, Mr. Longfellow, 
Mr. Lowell, and Professor Norton, we owe a verse and a prose trans- 
lation of the Italian poet’s masterpiece, a translation of the “ Vita 
Nuova,” and by inspiration at least, a translation of Dante’s letters; 
to say nothing of Mr. Lowell’s essay on Dante. These works are, in 
a sense, the joint preduct of a very rich fund not only of scholarship 
but of poetic insight and unerring literary skill. But this latest 
work bears the stamp of Professor Norton’s rare culture, and by 
virtue of its style becomes an American classic no less than a modern 
rendering of one of the masters of literature. Professor Genung’s 
interpretation of the book of Job deserves a place with these notable 
products of literary scholarship; for “An Epic of the Inner Life” 
discloses literary insight of rare quality. 

Among the numerous volumes of verse which have appeared dur- 
ing the year the first place belongs to Mr. Aldrich’s “The Sisters’ 
Tragedy and Other Poems.” Mr. Aldrich has lost none of the lyri- 
cal quality of his earlier years and he has added much that only time, 
experience, and broadening of the poetic mind by meditation on life and 
art could have given him. His later verse has a fulness of thought 
and a ripeness of beauty in which ke who runs may read the continua- 
tion of the great tradition of American poetry; while such verse is 
written here we may put aside the fear that the Muse of poetry has 
averted her face from our turbulent and noisy continent. In “Two 
Worlds And Other Poems” there are unmistakable indications of 
the steady advance which Mr. Gilder is making in the development of 
his art and of his life; for even a casual reading of the volume be- 
trays the ripening of a life as well as the maturing of a gift. Miss 
Helen Gray Cone’s “ The Ride to the Lady, and Other Poems” is 
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pervaded by a strain of feeling and an impulse of the imagination 
which whet the expectation for future verse from the same hand. 
“The Latest Literary Essays,” collected from Mr. Lowell’s contri- 
butions to periodical literature by his literary executor, Professor 
Norton, deepens our sense of obligation and of loss. The ripeness, 
freshness, and discursive suggestiveness of Mr. Lowell’s prose are il- 
lustrated in these fruits of his age as a ly as in the work of his 
prime. " 
since such natures are not ener nila’ by it it but ripen into such 
serenity of spirit, such cheerful courage, as the years multiply upon 
them. The Americanism of the brief essays which make up “ The New 
World and the New Book” is somewhat aggressive, perhaps some- 
what self-conscious; but it goes far to justify itself in the keenness of 
its criticism, the skill of its literary thrust and parry, and the freshness 


and zest of its spirit. Of Miss Repplier’s “ Points cf View” one may 
catch something of Mr. Hi 
ulk 


igginson’s aggressiveness and ask who but 
an American woman could have written these fascinating chapters? 
Their nimbleness of wit, their lightness of touch, their easy tenure of 
wide literary knowledge, their good sense and sanity, give them a 
tonic quality of refreshment to the jaded victim of many cults aad 
ads. 

Mr. Kennan’'s “Siberia and the Exile — g read in all parts 
of the world during its publication by chapters in the “ Century Maga- 
zine,” has a paramount interest aside from the que sticn of its value 
as literature. A century hence, when the state of things described by 
Mr. Kennan shall have passed away as completely as the miseries of 
the Old Régime were swept out of France by the whirlwind of the 
Revolution, this work may be read with the interest with which we 
now read Young’s “ Travels In es: 

Much might be added concerning the cheap, unsound, and inferior 
books of the vear, of which there have been many. But time may be 
trusted to dispose of the chaff; it is the wheat that is significant. 
If great books are not being written by Americans at this moment it 
is clear from even a brief and inadequate survey that good books are 
more numerous than ever before in our literary history; and the good 
book predicts the great book. 

HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE. 





THE SUPPRESSION OF LOTTERIES BY TAXATION. 


Tue Postmaster-General in his Annual Report says that the busi- 
ness of the Lottery Companies has been practically driven out of the 
mails. Ii this is true the fact remains that the Louisiana Lottery is 
still alive and possesses sufficient vigor to divide both politicai parties 
in the State, if not to control both. It is important, therefore, to in- 
quire whether there is any other weapon in the Federal arsenal by 
which this evil may be reached. 

The questions I propose to consider are two in number, viz.: (1) 
Yias Congress the power to tax lotteries and lottery dealers? (2) Has 
Congress the power to impose a tax obviously intended to destroy the 
article or vocation taxed? If Congress has done | oth © 
within a recent period, and is doing one of them now, the presump- 
tion is that it may, if it chooses, put a tax amounting to prohibition 
on lotteries and lottery dealers. To answer the first of these ques- 


tions a transcript of the laws taxing lotteries, which were passed and 
7 
L 


enforced during the war and the years immediately following, wil 
best serve cur purpose. 

June 80, 1864, Congress passed an act to establish a system of in- 
ternal revenue. ‘Taxes were imposed on liquors and tobacco, on man- 
ufactures, on trades and occupations, on gross receipts, on sales, on 
income, on various articles of luxury, on legacies and successions, and 
on banks, and a stamp tax of large and diverse character was included. 
Under the head of special taxes lottery ticket deuiers were required to 
pay one hundred dollars per year. Nobody could do business with- 
out paying this tax. The clause in the act relating to this subject 
was the following: 

‘** Siz. Lottery ticket dealers shail pay one hundred dollars for each license. 
Every person, association, firm, or corporation who shali make, sell, or offer to 
sell lottery tickets or fractional] parts thereof, or any token, certificate, or device 
representing or intended to represent a lottery ticket or any fractional part there- 
of, or any policy of numbers in any lotiery, or shall manage any lottery, or pro- 
pose schemes of lotteries, or superintend the drawing of any lottery, shall 
deemed a lottery ticket dealer under this act.” 


Although the word license was used in the foregoing clause, an 
other section declared that nothing contained in the act should be 
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construed to authorize the carrying on of any trade in a State, which 
trade was prohibited by the laws thereof. The same act imposed a 


tax on the gross receipts of lotteries in the following sections: 


“Sec. 111. Thatevery individual, partnership, firm, and association, being 
proprietors, managers, or agents of lotteries, shall pay a tax of five per centum 
on the gross amount of the receipts from the said business; and all persons mak- 
ing such sales shall, within ten days after the first day of each and every month, 
make ana render a list or return, in dupiicate to the assistant assessor of the 
gross amount of such sales, made as afcresaid, with the amount of duty which 
has accrued or should accrue thereon; which list shall have annexed thereto a 
declaration uncer oath or affirmation, in such form and signed by such officer, 
agent or clerk, as may be prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
that the same is true and correct and that the said proprietors, managers, and 
agents shall, on or before the twentieth day of each and every month, as afore- 
said, pay the Collector or Deputy Collector of the proper district the amount of 
the duty or tax as aforesaid, and in default of making such lists or returns, the 
said proprietors, managers, and agents and all other persons making such sales, 
shall be subject to and pay a penalty of one thousand dollars, besides the addi- 
tions, penalties, and forfeitures in other cases provided ; and the said proprietors, 
managers and agents, shall, in default of paving the said duty or tax at the time 
herein required, be subject to and pay a penalty of one thousand dollars, or be 
imprisoned not exeeeding one year. In all cases of delinquency in making said 
list, return cr payment, the assessments and collections shail be made in the 
manner prescribed in the provisions of this Act in relation to manufactures, arti- 
cles, and products: provided, that the managers of any Sanitary Fair, or of any 
charitable, benevolent, or religious association, may apply to the Collector of the 
district and present to him vroof that the proceeds of any contemplated lottery, 
raffle, or gift enterprise will be applied to the relief of sick and wounded soldiers, 
or to some other charitable use, and thereupon the commissioner shall grant a 
permit to hold such lottery, raffle, or gift enterprise, and the said Sanitary Fair, 
or charitable or benevoient association, shall be exempt from ali charge, whether 
from tax or license, ia respect of such lottery, raffles, or gift enterprise: provided 
further, that nothing in this Section contained shall be construed to legalize any 
lottery. 

*« Sec. 112. That each lottery ticket, or certificate supplemental thereto, shall 
be legibly stamped at the time of sale with the name of the vendor and the date 
of such sale, under a penalty of fifty dollars, to be paid by the vendor of each iot- 
tery ticket or certificates supplementary thereto sold without being first stamped 
as aforesaid. 

‘*Sec. 113. Thatin addition to all other penalties and forfeitures now imposed 
by law for the evasion of license fees or other taxes upon the lottery business, 
any person who shall hereafter seil or dispose of any lottery ticket or certificate 
supplementary thereto, or any device in the nature thereof, without having first 
duly obtained a license, as herein before mentioned, shall incur a penalty of five 
huné@red doliars for each and every such offence; and any person who shall pur- 
chase, obtain, or receive any lottery ticket, or any policy of numbers, tokens, 
certificate, wager or device, representing or intended to represent a lottery ticket, 
or fractional part thereof, from any person not having a license to deal in lottery 
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tickets, as provided by law, may recover from such person of whom thesame was 
purchased, obtained, or received, at any tirae within three years thereafter, be- 
fore any court of competent jurisdiction a sum equal to twice the amount paid for 
the same, with just and legal costs.” 

The next enactment on this subject was in the Act of March 8, 
1865, viz.: 

‘Sec. 13. That ail persons and every person who shall engage or be con- 
cerned in the business of a lottery dealer without having first obtained a license 
so to do, under such rules and regulations as shali be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, shall forfeit and pay a penalty of one thousand dollars, to be 
assessed by the assessor of the proper district, and collected as assessed taxes are 
coliected, subject nevertheless, to the provisions of law relating to erroneous as- 
sessments, and shall, on conviction by any court of competent jurisdiction, suffer 
imprisonment for a period not exceeding a year, at the discretion of the court. 
And it shall be the duty of all managers and proprietors, and their agents, to 
keep, or cause to be kept, just and true books of account wherein all their trans- 
actions shall be plainly and legibly set forth, which books of account shall, at all 
reasonable times and hours be subject to the inspection of the assessor, assistant 
assessor, revenue agent, and inspector of the proper district; and any manager, 
proprietor, agent, or vendor under this Act, who shall refuse or prohib:t such in- 
spection of his or their books, as aforesaid, shall pay a penalty of one hundred 
thousand dollars, or suffer imprisonment for os term not exceeding one year for 
every such offense, ” 


This was foliowed in 1866 (Act of July 13) by another which 


requires the managers of lotteries to give bonds for the payment of 


the tax on the gross receipts, viz. : 

** Lottery ticket dealers shall pay one hundred dollars. Every person, asso- 
ciation, firm, or corporation, whoshail make, sell, or offer to sell lottery tickets or 
fractiouai parts thereof, or any token, certificate, or device representing or intend- 
ing to represent @ lottery ticket or any fractional part thereof, or any policy of 
numbers in any lottery, or shall manage any lottery, or prepare schemes of lot- 
teries or superintend the drawing of any lottery, shall be deemed a lottery ticket 
dealer; provided, that the managers of any lottery shall give bond in the sum 
of one thousand aollars that the person paying such tax shal! not seil any ticket 
or supplementary ticket of such lottery which has not been duly stamped accord- 
ing to law and that he will pay the tax imposed by the law upon the gross receipts 
of his sales.” 

The report of the special commissioner of the Revenve for 1868 
shows the amount of money collected from the two kinds of lottery 
taxes for the years 1865--1868 inclusive, viz. : 

Year. Licenses. Gross Receipts. Total. 
1865... $43,480 $29,249 $72,729 
1866 sae assis 5 ar 78,072 132,499 
1887 coer 77,686 74,484 152,170 
1868. .. 70,010 65,127 185,137 


.$245,663 $246,932 $492,535 
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We will now inguire whether Congress has power to impose a tax 
obviously intended to destroy the article or vocation taxed. This 
power was quite recently invoked to crush out a perfectly lawful and 
useful industry, namely: the manufacture of oleomargarine. <A glance 
at the Act of Congress of August 2, 1886, and a reference to the 
debates preceding it will convince any impartial reader that revenue 
was not the moving consideration when the oleomargarine law was 
passed. The Secretary of the Treasury in his annual report of that 
year said that the existing surplus taxation was $125,000,000 per 
year. The Commissioner of loin Revenue in his report for 1887 
dealt with this subject at considerable length and showed conclusively 
that the object of the measure, as {rst introduced, was the prohibition 
of the article by means of the taxing power, but that the reduction of 
the tax to two cents per pound had left the industry a chance for its 
life. The oleomargarine act provided for the appointment of chem- 
ists and microscopists to analyze all substances bearing a resemblance 
to butter that might be submitted to them 1 by the revenue officers in 
contested cases. One hundred and thirty-one samples of bad stuff 
had been analyzed at that time, of which only 21 were oleomargarine. 
The remaining 110 proved to be butter. “It is true,” said the com- 
missioner, ‘that many of these samples were found to be mixtures of 
butter-fat with chemicals intended for the most part to destroy ran- 
cidity and to make that which was oid and stale appear new and 
fresh, but as the only fat employed was butter-fat, this office was 
compelled to decide that the article was not oleomargarine.” Very 
vexing regulations were put in the law fixing the number of pounds 
that might be sold in one package, tlie material of which the packages 
should be made, and re juiring manufacturers, wholesale dealers, and 
retail dealers to take out license es before doing business, all intended 
to render the trade unprofitable. This law, it is needless to say, is 
still in force. The Government collected $786,000 from oleomarg 
rine in the fiscal year 1890. 

This is a case where the Government was besought to tax out of 
existence a trade that was not immoral and was in fact less injurious 
to health than the competing trade in whose interest fhe tax was im- 


posed. Another vocation against which no charge of immorality has 
ever been brought is that of issuing State bank notes, yet this was 
deliberately and intentionally taxed out of existence by an act of 
Congress passed March 8, 1865, in these words: 


“SE 


.. 6. That every national banking ussociation, State bank, or State 
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banking association shall pay a tax of ten per centum on tie amount of notes of 
any State bank or State banking association, paid out by them after the first day 
of July, 1566.” 

This was re-enacted and its scope somewhat enlarged in the Act of 
July 18, 1866. The measure was offered in the House, February 17, 
1865, by the Hon. James F. Wilson of Lowa, as an amendment to the in- 
ternal revenue bill of that year. It had been propesed by Mr. Hooper 
of Massachusetts in Committee of the Whole a few days earlier and 
rejected, the tax being fixed by him at six per cent. Mr. Wilson 
avowed that his purpose was to drive out the State bank notes, and he 
claimed it as a merit that his amendment would give those banks ample 
time to prepare for the solemn change. His amendment was adopted 
in Committee of the Whole by a vote 64 to 62. When the amend- 
ments adopted by the Committee of the Whole were reported to the 
House a vote was taken by yeas and nays cn this one, and it was 
agreed to by 68 to 67. Mr. Brooks of New York moved a reconsid- 
eration, saying that he had voted in the affirmative for that purpose. 
Mr. Washburne of Illinois moved to lay Mr. Brooks’s motion on the 


table, and on the latter motion the vote stood 71 to 71. The Speaker 


then gave the casting vote, by which Mr. Washburne’s motion pre- 


vailed. There was a long debate on this section in the Senate, in 
which both its supporters and its opponents agreed that the object of 
it was to kill all State bank uotes. The Committee on Finance 
recommended that the section be stricken out, but the Senate voted 
by 22 to 2 retain it. We all know that this portion of the act of 
by 22 to 20 to retain it. We all know that this portion of t 

March 3, 1865, did have the intended effect, and that it remains in 
Marel ? ? 

force to the present time. 

The notes, or scrip of towns, cities, and municipal corporations, in 
so far as they were designed or used as a circulating medium, were 
taxed out of existence by a subsequent law, that of March 26, 1867: 

‘Sc. 2. That every rational banking association, State bank, or banker, or 
association, shall pay a tax of ten per centum or the amount of notes of any 
town, city, or municipal corporation paid out by them after the first day of May, 


1867, to be collected in the mode and manner in which the tax on the notes of 
state banks is colleeted.”’ 


This section was added, upon the motion of Senator Sherman, to a 
ouse bill to exempt wrapping paper from internal tax. Mr. Sher- 
House biil t pt pping paper from internal tax. Mr. Sher 
man presented to the Senate a letter from the Compiroller of the 
Jurrency dated March 21, 1867, saying that the cities of St. Lonis, 
C . ’ ’ © 5 ; 
Memphis, and New Orleans were flooded with “ shinplasters,” issued 
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by the city authorities, payable to bearer, circulating as money. “I 
do not know of any way,” said the Comptroller, “to prevent their 
issue and circulation except by taxation, and I suggest whether the 
subject is not of suflicient importance to warrant a special amendment 
to the act in order to reach the case.” The amendment proposed by 
Mr. Sherman was agreed to by the Senate, concurred in by the House, 


co 
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and it continues in force at the present time. 

The Act imposing a tax of ten per cent on the notes of State 
banks was passed upon by the Supreme Court in the case of Veazie 
bank v. Fenno (8 Wali. 533), and its constitutionality affirmed. The 
opinion was delivered by Chief Justice Chase who said inter alia: 

‘‘ Tt is insisted, however, that the tax in the case before us is excessive and so 
excessive as to indicate a purpose on the part of Congress to destroy the franchise 
of the bank, and is therefore beyond the constitutional power of Congress. 

‘**The answer to this is that the judicial cannot prescribe to the legisiative 
department of the Government limitations upon the exercise of its acknowledged 
powers. The power to tax may be exercised oppressively upon persons, but the 
responsibility of the legislature is not to the Courts but to the people by whom 
its members are elected. So if 2 particular tax bears heavily upon a corpora- 
tion, or a class of corporations, it cannot, for that reason only, be pronounced con- 
trary to the Constitution.” 


Subsequently the same court affirmed the constitutionality of the 
ten-per-cent tax on the circulating notes of municipal corporations, in 
the case of Merchants’ Netional Bank of Little Rock v. United States. 

Congressman Little of New York kas introduced a bill in the 
House of Representatives to tax lotteries. It requires all lottery com- 
panies, and dealers in iottery tickets, to take out licenses at $100 each, 
under penalty of a fine of $5,000 or imprisonment not exceeding twe 
years, or both. It also imposesa stamp tax of seventy-five per cent on 
the face value of all tickets or receipts. This, I should say, is quite 
sufficient to kill ali lotteries, since the remaining twenty-iive per cent 
would probably be swallowed up in expenses. It would be well to 
add a clause like the proviso at the end cf section 111, quoted above, 
that nothing contained in the act shall be construed to legalize any 
lottery. Let us hope that Mr. Little’s bill, or something equivalent, 
may soon pass. 

Herack WHITE. 
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REMINISCENCES AND TRAVEL.—The new edition of The Reminiscences 
and Recollections of Captain Gronow (London, Nimmo; New York, Scrib- 
ner’s) is beautifuliy printed and contains several features which have been 
in no previous edition. Thereisa very full index to each of the two volumes, 
which makes them of greatly increased value, as one may more readily find 
the ailusions to historic personages. Thirty-two unique illustrations from 
contemporary sources have been made by Joseph Grego, and are culored by 
hand. They represent the social lions of the day in London and Paris. 
These reminiscences, which have been famous for a generation, are among 
the most delightful and unstudied records ever set down by a man of the 
world. Most of the prominent figures in the sociai and political life of Hng- 
land and France, from 1810 tc 1860, appear in these pages as they were known 
personally by Captain Gronow. He gives much of the idle gossip and some 
of the scandal of the day, but is generally most discreet and charitable in 
telling of the foibles of distinguished people. Recollections of a far differ- 
ent sort are collected in Barracks, Bivouacs, and Battles (Macmillan) by 
Archibald Forbes. There is nothing but the title and their common author 


to bring them together, as they represent fiction, narrative, historical remi- 
niscence, and a touch of a grievance. They have much t» do with the British 
suldier, both in fiction and fact, and the background of them is in many 
lands. Brave deeds, narrow escapes, and the spirit of chivalry are their woof. 
The style is that stirring, vigorous, and roughly picturesque English which 
made Archibald Fcrbes the greatest war correspondent of his generation. 
Among these chapters the one entitled “ Bill Beresford and his Victoria 


Cross” is an admirable account of a famous episode in the Zulu campaign. 


——Theodcre Chiid had no thougit of adventure in his travels while collect- 
ing materials for his book on Zhe Spanish-American Republics (Harper's). 
His aim was to see things as they are, politically, commercially, socially, and 
“in short, to make a modern report of the progress of civilization south of 
the Equator.” The five republics of Chili, Peru, the Argentine, Paraguay, 
and Uruguay were visited by him. He has pictured the sudden changes from 
savagery to civilization, the strange mixture of the most advanced modern 
inventions with the devices of primitive man, and the clashing of diverse 
races—Anglo-Saxon spirit of enterprise with Spanish love of ease. The beau- 
tiful illustrations which appeared with these articles in Harper's Magazine 
are reproduced in the book, and a chapter has been added which summarizes 
the stirring political events in Chili and the Argentine since 1890, when the 
articles were written. The volume is a valuable addition to our knowledge 
of a curious region, where some of the political methods of the United States 
are being strangely imitated by a people alien to our ideas. 

Essays.—In Short Studies in Literature (Dodd) Hamilton Wright Mabie 
has given varied expression to the fundamental idea that literature is an 
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artistic expression of life; that its primary impulses are found in experience; 
and that, as life is exhaustless and forever renews itself, literature will also 
forever renew “its freshness, its power, and its beauty.” Upon this thesis 
he has thrown many side-lights by brief studies of the various forms of liter- 
ature, such as Hebrew and English poetry, folk-lore, the epic, the drama, the 
novel, and criticism. Mr. Mabie avowedly takes the attitude of interpreta- 
tion rather than that of comparative criticisin. Brander Matthews has 
gathered in a single volume The Dramatic Essays of Charles Lamb (Doda), 
chosen from all his published works and arranged by the editor, with a brief 
introductory essay in which he expresses his warmest admiration for Lamb as 
a dramatic critic. He believes that “there are two grand portrait galleries 
of the British theatre, and it is not easy to say which is the more artfula 
painter of piayers—Coliey Cibber or Charles Lamb.”——Studies in the Wag- 
nerian Drama (Harper) by Henry Edward Krehbiel, the accomplished musi- 
eal critic cf the New York Tribune, contains an introductory chapter on 
Wagner as a Regenerator of the Lyric Drama, whose aim was to make of the 
opera a form of theatrical entertainment in which “ poetry, music, panto- 
mime, painting, and the plastic arts were to co-operate on a basis of mutual 
dependence, or better, perhaps, interdependence ;’—and four other chapters 
analyzing his great works, “Tristan,” “ The Meistersinger,” “ The Ring of the 
Nibelungen,” and “ Parsifal.” These are sympathetic interpretations of the 
spirit cf the operas, of the greatest value to those who want to hear them 
right.——A book of unusual significance and value is Rebert Archey Woods’ 
English Social Movements (Seribner), in which is clearly set forth, for the 
first time in a single volume, those remarkable manifestations of the past 
ten years which have been forming into a coherent body the great social 
democracy of England. Mr. Woeds writes from adequate knowledge gained 
by a residence at Toynbee Hall, and by visits to leading English and Scotch 
cities where he met the leaders in these various movements. The notable 
thing is that in nearly every case the initiative and inspiration of these move- 
ments have come from men of education and high social position. Among 
those described are the Socialist Leagues, the Labor Federation, the Uni- 
versity Settlement, University Extension, and practical charities organized 
by the chureches.—-From the German of Ewald Fliigel has been translated 
by Jessica G. Tyler the former's essay on Zhomas Carlyle’s Moral and Relig- 
ious Development (M. L. Holbrook). The key of it is Carlyle’s often-quoted 
exhortation: “ Love not Pleasure, Jove God! This is the Everlasting Yea, 
wherein all contradiction is solved.” 

Fiction.—Among recent works of fiction The Little Minister (Lovell) by 
J. M. Barrie is exquisitely finished in detail, though failing of complete suc- 
cess as a novel with unity and cumulative effect. The sketches of minor 
characters (many of whom have appeared before in “A Window in Thrums”) 
are very real, and full of odd humor, For the time the reader and autbor 
(as well as the creatures of his fancy) are unconscious of any other world 
than the little Scotch viliage. With this acvte insight goes a power of liter- 
ary expression, rich and original, and tcuched with poetic imagery. In 
Huckleberries (Houghton) Rose Terry Cooke collects a volume of short stud- 
ies of New England character, which (like Miss Jewett and Miss Wilkins) she 
never tires of putting in fiction. Siuce the days of Mrs. Stowe’s “ Old Town 
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Folks” this minute study of provincial character has been pursued by writ- 
ing women, until there is hardly a county in New Eng’ nd which has failed 
of its special novelist. They still read these tales up there with avidity; it 
is the food of that sort of vanity which likes to contemplate its own photo- 
graph. The Lady of Fort St. John (Houghton) is a picturesque histori- 
eal romance of Acadia, by Mary Hartwell Catherwood.——A novel which is 
attracting renewed interest, although first issued in 1890, is The Chevalier 
of Pensieri-Vani, by Henry B. Fuller, of Chicago. It isa book with acurious 
history—first published in Chicago, then taken up by a Boston publisner, 
and much praised by Boston literary men, including Lowell and Norton; 
and now reset by De Vinne and issued by The Century Co. It has found 
its way slowly to the select audience which likes the writing of a cultivated 
man. Here, in an age of hurry and sensationalism, are leisurely wanderings 
amid the beauties of Itaiy. The Chevalier is a modern knight and dilettante. 
He has a little knowledge of a great many things, and pursues knowledge 
not for gain, but for pleasure. The story (which has no plot) is told in a 
charming, limpid style, with occasionally an affectation of simplicity which 
overshoots the mark. It will perhaps become a fad, and easily slide off 
these for whom it is net intended.——A very different product of Chicago 
is With Edge 7'o0ls (McClurg), by Hobart Chatfield Taylor, who submits his 
native city to the criticism of New York, and shows her a little behind in the 
conventions, but far enough ahead in the moralities. Some of the discus- 
sions between representatives of Puritanism and European refinements are 
more amusing than impressive. The book as a whole reveals a wider knowl- 
edge of “the world” than of human nature, of people in crowds rather than 
of individuals.——Ellen Oiney Kirk endeavors to picture New York society 
in Ciphers (Houghton), introducing men and women who never existed 
outside of melodramatic fiction. The story might as well be set in Phila- 
delphia or San Francisco. Grant its characters, however, and there is enough 
of sentiment in it to interest readers who like what is emotional. George 
MacDonal1, after a long silence, has published The Flight of the Shadow 
(D. Appieton). It is a mysterious tale, written with expressive and felicitous 
phrases, and has little to do with reality of any kind.—-J/n Biscayne Bay 
(Dodd), by Caroline Washburn Rockwood, is a slight and unimportant tale, 
which contains some good descriptions of the southernmost coast of Florida, 
the remnant of the Seminoles, the edges of the Everglades, Key West, ete., a 
region which has been fully pictured in fiction by Kirk Munroe. There are 
many excellent illustrations from photographs by Thomas A. Hine. Among 
new editions, Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford (Maemillan), with Hugh Thomson’s 
illustrations, is notable. A favorite classic has for the first time found its 
true interpreter in pictures.- In a sumptuous setting is the new edition of 
Irving’s Alhambra (Putnam), printed from new plates, bouna in white cloth, 
stumped with Moorish designs, and each page printed in a red and gold 
Moorish border. There are thirty-one full-page photogravures from recent 
photographs of the Alhambra.——for the use of students, Fred N. Scott has 
prepared an edition of Johnson’s Rasselas (Leach), with explanatory notes, 
and brief essays on Johnson’s life, methods of study, and the sources of 
information about Rasselas.—--The winter season has produced many 
children’s books, and it-is gratifying to notice that the best talent occa- 
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sionally employs itself in writing them. 'Thomas Nelson Page’s Among 
the Camps (Scribner) is an example of excellent story-telling for young 
folks—romantic, interesting, and wholesome Jobn Kendrick Bangs’s 
Tiddledywink Tales (R. H. Russell & Son) is for young children who 
will delight in the odd fancies, grotesque names, and happy rhymes. It 
is beautifully illustrated by Charles:Howard Johnson.—-—To interest older 
children in the classics the Rev. Alfred J. Church has toid in simple prose 
The Story of the Iliad and The Story of the Odyssey (Macmillan). The books 
are appropriately illustrated with tinted piates after Flaxman. 
MISCELLANEOUS.—Mrs, Oliphant has written in the most reverent spirit a 
volume about Jerusalem, the Holy City: tts History and Hope (Macmillan). 
She has no faith in the New Criticism, and has written this narrative with 
a full acceptance of the Biblical writers. Her history begins with the house 
of David and ends with Christ, and is in the form cf a continuous narrative, 
with vivid descriptions of scenes in the Holy Land, founded on Mrs, Oliphant’s 
recent travels there. The History, Principles, and Practice of Heraldry 
(Macmiilan), by F. Edward Hulme, traces the development of heraidic 
symbols, from the devices of the tribes of Israel to the totems of North- 
American Indians. There are interesting chapters on crests, mottoes, royal 
standards, and national ilags. 





WRITERS AND SUBJECTS IN THE FEBRUARY FORUM. 


GEORGE FRANKLIN EDMUNDS (Perils of Our National Elections) was 
born in Rutland, Vt., in 1828. He began to practise law in 1849. In 1851 
he moved to Burlington. He was a member of the State Legisiature from 
1854 to 1859, for three of these years acting as Speaker. In 1861-62 he was 
President p7vo tempore of the State Senate. In 1866 he was appointed to 
the United States Senate, where he served for successive terms until his re- 
signation last year, and was during the administration of President Arthur 
President pro tempore. He was a member of the Electoral Commission in 
1876 and is the originator of the “Edmunds Act” for the suppression of 
polygamy in Utah, presented to Congress in 1882, and of a similar act passed 
in 1887. 

EDWARD J. PHELPS (Zhe Choice of Presidential Electors) was born in 
Vermont about sixty-five years ago. He was educated at Middiebury Col- 
lege. He began to practise law in New York City. In 1857 he moved to Bur- 
lington, Vt., where he won great distinction in his profession. He took a 
prominent part in the Democratic politics of the State and received the De- 
mocratic nomination for Governor in 1889. The next year he was elected 
to the Kent Professorship of Law at Yale, which he has held ever since, with 
the exception of his term of service as Minister to England under President 
Cleveland. 

WARNER MILLER (The Nicaragua Canal and Commerce) was born in 
Oswego County, N. Y., in 18388. Soon after his graduation from Union Col- 
lege, in 1860, he enlisted as a private in a New York Cavalry regiment, served 
under Gen. P. H. Sheridan in Shenandoah Valley and was promoted to a 
lieutenancy. Receiving an honorable discharge he went to Europe, and on 
his return entered business in Herkimer, N. Y. From 1874 to 1878 he served 
in the State Legislature. In 1878 he was elected to Congress, re-elected in 
.880, and the next year chosen United States Senator, his term expiring in 
1887. He is now President of the Nicaragua Canal Construction Company. 

CaPTAIN WILLIAM L. MERRY (The Nicaragua Canal; litical As- 
pects) was for several years President of the San Francisco Chaniber of Com- 
merece. He has made a special study of the commerciai development of the 
Pacific Coast of both the United States and South America. 

CUSHMAN KELLOGG DAvis (Our Lake Commerce and Ways to the Sea), 
born in Jefferson County, N. Y., in 1838, is a graduate of Michigan University 
and by profession a lawyer. He entered the Minnesota Legislature in 1867, 
served as United States District Attorney for Minnesota from 1868 to 1873, 
was Governor of the State in 1874-75, and became a United States Senator in 
1887 for a term of six years. He has devoted himself both in Congress and 
in private life to the study of commercial problems. 

JORN N. Irwin (A Great Domain by Irrigation) was born in Ohio about 
forty-five years ago. After graduating from Dartmouth College he went 
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into business in Keokuk, Ia., where he has since taken an active part in Re- 
publican politics. He was made Governor of Idaho by President Arthur, 
has been Mayor of Keokuk, and is now Governor of Arizona. 

FRANCIS G. PEABODY (Zhe German Labor Colonies), on graduating 
from Harvard Coliege, studied for the Unitarian ministry. After his ordina- 
tion he became an instructor at Harvard, where he is now professor of social 
science. He has also been for several years a preacher to the University. He 
has devoted much of his life to the study of questions of sociai reform. 

Dr. ALBERT SHAW (A Year of General Booth’s Work) was born in south- 
ern Ohio in 1857. He was graduated from lowa College and entered Iowa 
journalism in 1879, and subsequently became a member of the editorial staff 
of the Minneapolis 7ribune, meanwhile taking post-graduate studies at the 
Johns Hopkins University. From 1884 until the opening of 18%! he oe- 
cupied the editorial chair of the Minneapolis Z7'ribune, except for a year and 
a half spent in Europe and the Orient. He has written several books on 
econcmic and social subjects and numerous articles for magazines. He estab- 
lished the American edition of the Review of Reviews in 1891. 

JOHN JAY KNox (Bank Circulation and Free Coinage) was born in Knox- 
boro, Oneida County, N. Y.,in 1828. Ongraduating from Hamilton College, 
in 1849, he entered a bank at Vernon, N. Y. In i866 he was made Deputy 
Comptroller of the Currency; in 1872 he was appointed Comptroller by 
President Grant, reappointed by President Hayes and by President Arthur, 
and in 1884 he resigned to assume the Presidency of the National Bank of the 
Republic in New York. He isa member of the Finance Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and of the Clearing-House Committee. He has writ- 
ten a “ History of the Paper Issues of the United States,” an account of “ The 
Coinage Act of 1873,” and numerous financial articles contributed to cyclo- 
pedias and periodicals. 

COLONEL CHARLES WILLIAM LARNED (Js Our Military Training Ade- 
quate?) was graduated from the United States Military Academy at West Point 
in 1870, and joined the 7th Cavalry in Kansas the same year. He was with his 
regiment during the reconstruction period of 1871-75, took part with Custer 
in the Stanley expedition of 1873 in northern Dakota, and participated in 
the engagement with Sitting Bull, August 14, 1873. He has been since 1876 
Professor of Topographical, Technical, and Military Drawing at West Point, 
and is a contributor on scientific topics to periodicals. 

HAMILTON WRIGHT MABrEN (A Year's Literary Production) is a graauate 
of Williams College and of the Columbia Law School, and the associate editor 
with Dr. Lyman Abbot of the Christian Union. He has written “ My Study 
Fire,” a volume of literary meditations; “ Short Studies in Literature,” a dis- 
cussion of literature as a universal art; “ Under the Trees and Elsewhere,” a 
collection of out-of-door papers; and “ Norse Stories Retold from the Eddas.” 
He also lectures occasionally at colleges and contributes articles to magazines. 

Horack WHuiteE (Suppression of Lotteries by Taxation) was born in Cole- 
brook, N. H., in 1834. His family moved soon afterward to Wisconsin. He 
graduated from Beloit College in 1853. He was connected for many years 
with the Chicago Tribune, from 1864 to 1874 as its editor-in-chief. Since 1881 
he has been a member of the editorial staff of the New York Hvening Post. 
He has long paid especial attention to financial subjects. 
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Many a life has been lost 
because of the taste of cod- 
liver oil. 

If Scott’s Emulsion did 
nothing more than take that 
taste away, it would save the 
lives of some at least of those 
that put off too long the 
means of recovery. 

It does more. It is half- 
digested already. It slips 
through the stomach as if by 
stealth. It goes t~ make 
strength when cod-liver oil 
would be a burden, 


Scorr & Bownez, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oill—all druggists everywhere do, §1. 
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It combines great simplicity with 
great durability, and remains easily 
first of all typewriters. 


Send for Price Lists and Information. 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Branch Offices : 237 Broaoway, New York. 


14 W. 4TH SrT., CINCINNATI, O. 
1003 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ENGLISH FACTORY, COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 


|The Best Work 
by the 
Simplest Means 
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See by the 
Remington 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER. 


SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


| Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
| 


327 Broadway, New York. 


The CRANDALL Typewriter 


A MODEL OF ECONOMY, 
UTILITY and DURABILITY, 


at FIFTY DOLLARS. 


This is a strictly first-class two-handed Typewriter, 
inferior to none in utility, range of work, speed and 
convenience, and has the following points to dis- 
tinguish it from others: 

1. Work always in sight. 

2. Instantly changeable TYPE; eight styles 

in English. 

LETTERS cannot getout of “alignment.” 

One-half the price usually paid for any 
article that will do anything like the 
same work. 


If you think of purchasing a Machine, don’t invest 
your ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS until — make trial 
ofthe CRANDALL; andif you haven't thought of buy- 
ing one before, the low price is worth serious thought. 

Address for CATALOGUE and further info mn, 


THE CRANDALL MACHINE CO., 
237 LaSalle St., CHICAGO. 353 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Factory, Groton, N, ¥, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. 
By Mrs, HumpHry Warp. Author of “ Robert Elsmere,” etc. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


A STRANGE ELOPEMENT. MARIAM: or Twenty-one Days. 


By W.C.ark Russe... With illustrations by W. H.| By Horace Vicror. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Overend: 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


Now Ready. NEW NOVELS. $1.00 each. 


ROBBERY UNDER ARMS. By Ror BoLtprewoop. 

ARNE and THE FISHER LASSIE. By Bysérnson. 

THE BURNING OF ROME. With illustrations. By A. J. Cuurcu, M. A. 
TIM: A Story of School Life. By a New Writer. 

CECILIA DE NOEL. By Lanok Fa.coner. 

BLANCHE, LADY FALAISE. By J. H. SHortnovss. 

A SYDNEY-SIDE SAXON. By Rotr BoLpREwoop. 

LIFE’S HANDICAP. By Rupyarp KIP.ina. 

THE WITCH OF PRAGUE. By F. Marion CrawrorpD. With illustrations. 
MR. ISAACS. New Edition. By F. Marion CrawFrorp. 


Uniform with “The Makers of Florence,” $3.00. 
JERUSALEM: The Holy City—Its History and Hope. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT, author of ‘‘ The Makers of Venice,” ‘“‘ Royal Edinburgh,” ete. With 
50 illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, $3.00. 


The beauty of romance is thrown about the bones of history with an art which is Mrs. Oliphant's 
own. Itis beautifully interesting; nay, absorbing. It is a finished telling of the history of that city dear to 
all who love the Holy Land and those who made it holy. This volume has the stamp of permanent value. 
A critical student, a mistress of the art literary, one seldom excelled in narrative power, with a deep rever- 
ence and love for the places and people revivified, Mrs. Oliphant is equip as few others to tell the story of 
Jerusalem from the days of David the Shepherd to the time of the crucifixion of our Lord.—Boston Times. 


An Edition de Luxe, with many new plates. 8vo. $6.00. THE STORY OF THE HILLS. 
THE MAKERS OF FLORENCE. By H. N. Hvtcutinson, author of “The Autobiogra- 


re, oe Sovenertie., one aoe. a Ta oyei phy of the Earth.”’ With illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 
Edinburgh,” ete. With Portraits. 50 illustrations, “‘ Now that thousands of people go every summer to spend 
and many page plates reproduced from pictures by | their holidays among the mountains there must be many who 

ic 


. would like to know something of the secret of the hills, thei 
Florentine artists. 8vo, bound in buckram, gilt ture, and the forces that made them 


o arc 
top, $6.00. what they are. For such this book is chiefly written.” —Preface. 


DARK DAYS IN CHILE: An Account of the Revolution of 1891. 


By Maurice H. Hervey, Special Correspondent of The Times. With portrait and 
illustrations. $3.00. 
INTRODUCTORY STUDIES IN 
BEAST AND MAN IN INDIA. GREEK ART. 


A popular sketch of Indian Animals in their relations | By Janz E. Harrison, author of “Mythology and 
with the people. By Jon Lockwoop Kipiine,C.I.| Monuments of Ancient Athens,” etc. With map 
E. With numerous illustrations. 8vo, $6.00. and illustrations. 12mo, $2.25. 


A Re-issue of the CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 


A New and Revised Edition. Edited by W. ALDIs Wricut, M.A., LL.D. In nine 8vo 
volumes. To be published quarterly. Now ready Vols. I. to V., $3.00 each. 


TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN SERIES. NEW VOLUME. 
PITT. 


By Lorp Rosegery. 12mo. Limp, 60 cents; cloth, uncut edges, 75 cents, 
Already Published. 


William the Conqueror. By E. A. Freeman. | Oliver Cromwell. By Freperic Harrison. 
Henry II. By Mrs. J. R. Green, | William Ill. By H. D. Tram, 
Henry VII. By James Garrpyer. | Walpole. By Jonny Mor.ey. 


Cardinal Wolsey. By Prof.M.Creicutoy. | Peel. By J. R. Taursrie.p. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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BOOKS OF HISTORY. 


By JOHN FISKE. 


The American Revolution. 


With Plans of Battles and a new Steel Portrait of Washington from a minia- 
ture never before reproduced. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $4.00. 





The Beginnings of New England; 


Or, The Puritan Theocracy in its Relation to Civil and Religious Liberty. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


The Critical Period of American Frstory, 
1783-1789. 


With a Map and Bibliography. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


Speaking of the ‘‘ American Revolution,” the Dial of Chicago says: “ Mr. Fiske’s book ought to be in 
every high-school and college library in the country, and, indeed, bought and read by every one who can 
afford to buy books at all. There seems no human reason why it should not meet the coveted fate of 
Macaulay's history—that of supplanting for a week the latest novel from the circulating library on the dress- 
ing-table of the young woman of fashion, and it certainly merits the praise that Macaulay received ‘for 
having written a history which workingmen can understand.’ *’ 


Christopher Columbus, 


And how he received and imparted the Spirit of Discovery. By Just 
Winsor, Editor of “The Narrative and Critical History of America.” With 
portraits and maps. 8vo, $4.00. 


“ We believe that he is essentially correct in the opinion which he has formed in regard to the character 
of Columbus, and that this will be the final estimate in which he will be held by mankind. . . . The volume 
is most generously embellished with pictorial illustrations of every sort, but is especially rich in maps and 
portraits. 


**It would be agreeable to linger longer over numerous other interesting points treated by our author, but 
we refrain, simply commending most heartily to our readers this valuable and beautiful volume, upon which 
the publishers have lavished all the resources of their art.”—The Nation, New York. 


Abraham Lincoln. 


By Cart Scuurz. With a fine new portrait of Lincoln. $1.00. 


“The story of this wonderful life is here told with rare skill and power. The facts are set forth with ac- 
curacy and painstaking, and the glow of sentiment is onallthe pages. Whoever reads it conceives a new 
admiration for the simple-hearted and mighty man who did his work among us so grandly and so well. 
However well acquainted with the facts of the life one may be, these pages stir up a new and profound re- 


gard for this man, ‘one of the greatest of Americans and the best of men.’”—Herald and Presbyter, 
Cincinnati. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 
8 
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The International Cyclopeedia. 


NEW EDITION READY FOR DELIVERY, 
ee Revised and ce Down to Date. 


s55 


CONTAINS THE UNITED STATES CENSUS AND STATISTICS OF 1890, ALSO 
LATEST CENSUS OF ALL FOREIGN COUNTRIES, INCLUDING 1891. 
It is prepared for honest service and careful criticism, and is to-day 
THE BEST READY-REFERENCE CYCLOPZDIAIN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Write for our new Sample Pages, which we mail free. AGENTS WANTED. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 75s « 755 Broadway, New York. 


The 
Illustrated 
American. 


Acknowledged to be the handsomest Weekly News 
Magazine in the world, 


Great Illustrations. Great Articles. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. $5.00 for Six Months, $10.00 per Year. 


Illustrated American Publishing Co., 


ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
4 
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®# @ SCHOOLS #@# @ 


Connecticut, Brookfield Center. 

HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. The 
life here shall be one of which my boys, as men, 
shal! speak with gratitude that they ever shared it. It 
shall be instructive to them in all the principles and 
habits that govern true relationsin life. Development 
of good character stands first with us. I take no new 
boy older than thirteen. A little book will tell how we 
receive them into our home, and take entire charge of 

their every interest. Seventeenth year. 

Freperick 8. Curtis, Ph.B. 


Connecticut, Hartford. 1204 Asylum Avenue. 


VS SEMINARY. Home and College pre- 
paratory for girls. Every advantage for cul- 

ture, study, and health. "Terms, $500 to $600. 

Miss Sara J. Sura, Principal. 


Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 


CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. West End Insti- 
\ tute. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, Principals. Pre- 
scribed and Elective Courses of Study, or College Pre- 
paratory Course. Circulars. Early application 
necessary. 


Connecticut, New Milford, Litchfield Co. 
‘““TNGLESIDE.” A Home School for Girls. Opens 
September 30th, 1891. Number of pupils limited. 
Address Mrs. Wa. D. Biack, Patroness. 
Connecticut, Norwalk. 
ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE. A Home School for 
4 Girls and Young Ladies. Primary, Interme- 
diate, and College Preparatory Courses. Careful 


attention to morals and manners. Healthful location. 


Terms moderate. 


Gymnasium. 


Conxecticvut, Stamford. 
N ERRILL BUSINESS COLLEGE. Ranks with 
4 the best in the country. Open all the year. 
Both sexes. Departments of Bookkeeping, Banking, 
Penmanship, Shorthand, Typewriting, Telegraphy, 
Architecture, German, etc. M. A. MERRILL, Pres’t. 





Massacuvsetts, Barre. 
\HE PRIVATE INSTITUTION FOR FEEBLE- 
minded Youth offers to parents and guardians 
superior facilities for education and improvement, 
with the comforts of an elegant country home. 
Geo. Brown, M.D., Supt.; Geo. A. Brown, M.D. 


Massacuusetts, Concord. 
= HOME SCHOOL. Twenty-five boys 
/ prepared for college, scientific school or business. 
All the advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and 
according to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
James S. GARLAND, Master. 


Massacuusetts, Duxbury. 
WDER POINT SCHOOL prepares for Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Harvard Col- 
lege or Business. Ample unds on Plymouth Bay; 
22 boys; laboratories; individual teaching The boys 
are members of the family. Elementary classes for 
young boys. Freprrick B. Knapp, 8. B. (M.L.T.). 


\ ILLISTON SEMINARY. Prepares boys for any 
college or scientific school. New lavewnsenten 
and bathrooms, All buildings heated by steam. 
Address Rev, Wa. GALLAGHER, a. 
Easthampton, Mass. 


Massacuusetts, Easthampton. 
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Massacuvusetts, South Hadley. 


OUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY AND COLLEGE 
z offers the Seminary Course with diploma, and 
full collegiate, special, and elective courses with de- 
grees. boratories, lecture-rooms and cabinets 
with every ene for the study of the sciences. 
Observatory, library of 13,000 vols. Fine art gallery. 
All buildings on high ground, and the sanitary ar- 
rangements are perfect. Board and tuition, $200 a 
year. Mrs. E. S. Mead, President (formerly of the 
Oberlin College faculty, and late associate principal 
of Abbott Academy, Andover, Mass.). Catalogues 
on application. 


Massacuusetts, Springfield. 
FE OME AND DAY SCHOOL FORGIRLS. “THE 
Elms,” Springfield, Mass. Miss Porter, Princi- 
pal. Certificate admits to Vassar, Wellesley, and 
Smith. Quincy Method for children. 


Massacuvsetts, Worcester. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR 
Boys, 66 West St., Worcester, Mass. Thorough 
reparation for Ccllege or Scientific School. Send 
or catalogue. 


~ 


fe 


Micaiean, Ann Arbor. 


CHOOL OF CHEMISTRY, UNIVERSITY OF 
b Michigan. The Annual Directory of the Alumni, 
showing what each graduate is now doing, sent on 
request. 


Mrxnesora, Faribault. 


HATTUCK SCHOOL. Most thorough and best 
" equipped preparatory school in the West. Grad- 
uates enter any college or technical school in the 
country. Send for catalogue. 
James Dosstn, D.D., Rector. 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. 
SJOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE. 
‘ Sept. 17th, 1890. Both sexes. 
College, Teaching, or Business. 
Music, Art, Military Drill. 


2ist year begins 
Prepares for any 
French, German, 
H. K. Trask, Prin. 


New Jersey, Freehold. 


HE YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY. Thorough 

English Course, with languages, music, and art. 

Admits to Vassar. Smith, and Wellesley on certificate. 
Miss Eunice D. Sewa.t, Principal. 


New Jersey, Plainfield. 


He ACADEMY. Boarding school for 20 
boys. Prepares for college or Sastuees. Pleas- 
ant home, thorough instruction. Each pupil governed 
according to his disposition. $300 per year. 
E. N. Harnep, Principal. 


New York, Brooklyn, 160 Joralemon Street. 


\ ISS KATHERINE L. MALTBY, B.A., formerly 
Principal of the Nassau Institute, will open her 
spacious and inviting residence, 160 Joralemon Street 
Brooklyn, September 24th, 1891, for the reception of 
young ladies who desire to spend a winter in the city 
in the enjoyment of its art or musical advantages ; 
for students who will attend the sessions of day 
schools in Brooklyn ; or for pupils who wish 
instruction under her charge. ird year. Address 
for Miss Maury, Principal, 


vs 
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SCHOOLS.—CONTINUED. 


New York, Kingston-on-Hudson. | 
OLDEN HILL PREPARATORY SCHOOL, FOR 


A Bs TS Caoss, A.xt, Principal. |GHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY, 


OGONTZ (near Philadelphia), PA. 
New York, Poughkeepsie. 


)\ASTMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE. Open all the (Bound Brook Route to New York.) 

‘4 year. A live school for the training of live bus- : a 
iness men. Persons of both sexes taught to earnaliv-| Affords unusual advantages in the training 
ing and carefully prepa or honorable itions. . o " . . . co 
Thorough instruction in Book-keeping, Panking, of yous =n and boys. Unexcelled in lo 
Commercial Law, Penmanship, Soe cation, buildings, and equipment, grounds, 
Arithmetic, etc : Telegraphing, a negaene. Type-| Mawes tastenatt Macialinc. ond 
writing, ete. Business men supplied with competent | SUrroundings, instruction, discipline, an 
assistants on short notice. No charge for situations | q]] other requisites of a first-class College 
furnished. Terms reasonable. Time short. For in- : ay : 7 << 
formation address Preparatory School. $550 per year. No 

CarrineTton Gaines, President, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. extras 


For catalogue address the principal, 
S Pp p 





New York, Poughkeepsie. 
RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 56th year. Prepares | JNO. CALVIN RICE, A.M. 
‘\ thoroughly for College, the Government Acade- 
mies, and Business. Military organization. 
Bispee & Amen, Principals. 





TENNESSEE, Brownsville. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. ee eee FEMALE Cas 

17 re 7 claims to stand, as 1e substantials of highe 

\ J ALNUT LANE SCHOOL—FORMERLY MA- | education, in the front rank of American Female Col- 

dame Clement's. Boarding and Day School for le “ges. Cheap; superb fare: 12 instructors; every step 

young ladies. 35th year opens Sept. 23d. Academi-| for solidity ; exactly same advantages offered as in 

cal and College Preparatory Courses. Pupils enter | Male Colleges ; increase in patronage under present 
Wellesley on our examivation. For circulars address | administration, nearly 250 per cent.; mild winters. 

Mrs. Takopora B. Ricnarps, Principal. 


Miss Sara Lovisa Tracy, A.M., Associate Principal. Pres. Ta. Surrs, A.M. (Alumnus of Univ. of Va.). 





Pp A ea i Ss, High-class ANCGLO-FRENCH Education, fora limited number of gentlemen's 
sons, witli a successful private tutor. Thorough French, with pure accent, very 


F RAN Cc E. rapidly acquired ; German and Spanish; Music and Fine Arts under the best pro- 

fessors. Preparation for University, West Point, Technology, and other examina- 
tions. Outdoor sports. Special features : Home life and influence, rapi progress, social training, with 
mental and physical development. 


A. H. WINTER, 97 rue Perronet, Neuilly-sur-Seine, France. 


ESTERBROOK PES <= 


PAYSON’ Spey INK n'a wi Fine Office Furniture 


& common pen over 50 


Sold by and Biatlonede in the U8. If pour denier and FOLDING BEDS. 


Mae. Homtmamree. eee a ea Ee —————eS Fine Brass and Wire Work. 


A. H. Andrews & Oo., Chicago. 
French, German, 976 Sth Ave., N. ¥. 
IANG' N CUAGES wm A G E § Spanish, Italian, 


Actually spoken and mastered in Ten Weeks with- 
out leaving your homes by Dr. Rosenthal's Meister- SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
schaft System. 550th Thousand. Pupils taught as if 
actually in the 
presence of the 
teacher. Terms 
for mem- bership 
$5.00 for each Language. All questions answered 


and all exercise: cor.ecved free of charge. Specimen 
Copies, Part I. 25 ce ..s. Send for Circulars. Gor. Elm. 


THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 


sae INIO WEEKS} 
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“CURIOUS QUESTIONS” 
An Encyclopedia of the Rare and Curious. 
Third Improved Edition Now Ready. 





**Curious Questions” fills a niche wholly its own. Its mission is to tell you hundreds of 
things that you ought to know, and don’t; to enlarge your conversational powers ; to brighten 
your intellect, and lead you to further research in the best channels of thought ; and to keep 
you from exposing your ignorance on many questions of daily recurrence. 


WHAT THE WISE MEN SAY OF ‘‘ CURIOUS QUESTIONS” : 


BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT: 
** It has an immense amount of useful knowledge packed into its pages.’’ 
PROF. JAMES MACALISTER, President of Drexel Institute, Philadelphia : 
‘It is just the book to put into the hands of a young person with a taste for reading.”’ 
REV. GEO. DANA BOARDMAN, D. D., LL.D.: 
**It is a treasure house of information, alike rare, interesting and valuable.”’ 
REV. JAMES McCOSH, D. D., LL.D., President of Princeton College: 
‘* A very interesting work, full of very curious information, which it would be very 
difficult to find elsewhere.”’ 
The new de luxe editions (25 full-page illustrations) are unexcelled for birthday and holiday 
gifts. Price, $6.00 and $8.00 a set. 
Sold by subscription through our regularly authorized solicitors, or supplied direct by the 
publishers. Illustrative descriptive catalogue and sample pages free. Agents wanted. Address 
the sole publishers, 


Keystone Publishing Company, 


Eighth and Locust Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


coumwares =| "OSTA Y. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY, 
At One Dollar Per Year. 


VoL. Ill. (WHOLE No. 62.) 


TWO GREAT 


Weekly Résumé Legislative, 
of Politics: Judicial, 
Industrial. 


Special and Complete Reports of ALL 
the State LEGISLATURES, also ab- 
stracts of Proceedings in Congress, British 
Send for sample copy of the Geographical | Parliament, French Chamber of Deputies, 
Magazine, of which, if you read one copy, | German Reichstag. 
you will read them all, The only magazine 
of its kind in the world, With THE FORUM, | 0s in the United Staren ns PO 
to new subscribers, $5.00. 


Snnn ie Cine Wine. Cities ie Miettinen Subscribe at Once. Trial,!0 Cents a Month, 
WM. M. GOLDTHWAITE, Address TO-DAY, 


132 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 5 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 
7 


MAGAZINES FOR 1882. 


OLD SUBSCRIBERS TO THE FORUM 
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TRAVELERS’ DIRECTORY. : 


(In correspondence please mention the Forum. ) 


HOTELS. 


The following list of hotels has been prepared for the convonience of 
readers of the Forum, and they will afford the traveler the best accommoda- 
tions in their respective localities. 


pee i 


ALABAMA. | FLORIDA. 
ENTERPRISE........ . .Brock House, 
HunTSsvILLe. ....Hotels Monte Sano and Huntsville, W. F. Halsey. 
Harvey Denison, Mgr. | Key West ..... ....Russell House, 
C. T. Merrill. 
’ , y GEORGIA. 
CALATOREEA.. ATLANTA.... ....-The Kimball, 
Reponpo Beac#....... Redondo Hotel, Chas. Beerman & Co. 
Redondo Hotel Co. | BRUNSWICK....... The Oglethorpe Hotel, 
San Francisco ... ...Hotel Pleasanton, ; __ J. H. King, Mgr. 
Mrs. M. E. Pendleton. SAVANNAH ...... -.The De Soto, 
Occidental Hotel Watson & Powers. 
w B. Hooper. THOMASVILLE ; Mitchell House, : 
Santa BARBARA... ... San Marcos Hotel, warq 4 Dower & Davies. 
F. A. Shepard, Mgr. . ILLINOIS. ; 
Santa CRUS............ Sea Beach Hotel, CHICAGO ..........---..Hotel Richelieu, 
J. T. Sullivan a Richelieu Hotel Co. 
om iii 1 Sherman House, 
COLORADO. J. Irving Pearce. 
Corenane Senmes The Antlers SPRINGFIELD........... Leland Hotel, N. B. Wient 
(Open all the year.) E. Barnett. INDIANA. ee 
NE Fic incacheks.008 The Windsor Hotel, Fort Wayne... ....... Hotel Wayne, 


Bush & Adsit, Mgrs. W. M. McKinnie. 


INTER SEASON, 1891-82 
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The Attention of Tourists and Health-Seekers is called to 
THE CELEBRATED 


HOTEL DEL MONTE, 


MONTEREY, CAL. 
America’s Famous SUMMER and WINTER Resort. 


MIDWINTER SCENES AT HOTEL Oct Monte. Onty 3'2 Hours From San Francisco 
pat By Express Trains OF THE SOUTHERN Paciric ComPANy. 
Ra : “ 
panos fi ig Mth cay 2.0 aad | tener ae haa 
9 ini P : utes. ese three routes, the three main arms of the grea 
children's dining-room, $2.00 per day. railway system of the Southern Pacific Company, carry the 
traveller through the best sections of California,and any one of 





them will reveal wonders of climate. products and scenery that 

Particular Attention is called to the moderate | no other part of the world can duplicate. For illustrated de 

charges for accommodations at this magnificentestablish- | *¢‘iptive pamphlet of the hotel.and for informatien as to routes 

ment. The extra cost of i i ‘ of travel, rates for through tickets, etc.. call upon or address 
cost of a trip to California is more than } 

counterbalanced by the diff. : E. HAWLEY, Assistant General Traffic Manager, Southern 

© difference in rates at the various | Pacific Company, 343 Broadway, New York. 


South 
a rts and the incomparable Hors. For further information, address 
Fn GEORGE SCHONEWALD, Manacer Hore: vet Monte, 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND, MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA. 
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Redondo Hotel, Redondo Beach, California. 


Reponpo Brac is reached by two lines of rail—the Redondo Railway and a branch of the Southern 
California. The combined services of these two roads give from six to ten trains each way daily between 
Redondo Beach and Los Angeles, insuring ample accommodations for passengers and rapid transit for 


freights. 
THE REDONDO HOTEL 


has been spoken of as the “crowning effort of all hotels on the Pacific Coast."* This magnificent structure, 
four stories high, and covering over an acre of ground, reposing gracefully on a slight eminence, ‘‘ where the 
broad ocean leans against the land,” with fine vistas of sea and shore meeting the eye in all directions, was 
opened to the public May 1, 1890. It isa building that would not suffer in comparison if placed beside one of 
the most imposing structures on the Atlantic Coast. It isa place of comfort and pleasure, and is unsurpassed 
in its appointments, table service and general details. Of the 225 rooms, every one has a sunny exposure 
at some hour of the day ; every one is well ventilated and lighted ; every one is an ‘‘ outside room,” and 
every guest feels that his is the best suite in the house. 

The building is supplied throughout with modern improvements. It has incandescent electric lights and 
gas in all the rooms, and arc lights on the grounds. There is cold and hot water and grates in every room. 
The halls and lobby are thoroughly heated by steam. The latest and most improved hydraulic elevators 
are in use, There is a fine billiard parlor, bar and barber shop in the house There is an elegant music and 


























dance hall and a good orchestra. The dining-hall is one of the most beautiful and pleasant mind ever con- 
ceived. It is of magnificent proportions, with high, arched ceiling, fine panel finish, is splendidly lighted 
and will seat 300 guests. The view from this room is charming in all directions, and the ocean may be seen 
from every seat. 

On the hotel grounds is the best tennis court in the State, well arranged and complete in every detail, 
with clubroom, baths, etc. There is also a nursery of several acres, and a large greenhouse, where the 
most beautiful and delicate and the rarest of flowers bloom the year round, and the hotel draws from this 
source the freshness and fragrance of perpetual spring. 

This hotel will be kept open throughout the year. When the winter guest returns to his Eastern home, 
the prosperous orange grower and business man of our interior valleys will come to Redondo to escape the 
summer's heat ; as the summer sojourner takes his flight, the refugee from the rigors of a northern climate 
will take his place: for while Redondo Beach is cooler than Cape May in summer, it is warmer than San 
Fernandoin winter. The temperature of the water of the ocean varies less than ten degrees in the course 
of a year, and surf bathing is always enjoyable. There is less rainfall here than in the interior, and the 
winter is more balmy and pleasant, as surely as the summer is more cool and bracing. The fishing, bathing 
and boating are unrivalled. No malaria, no hay fever, no oppressive heat. The days are delightful and 
the nights cool and refreshing. 

The management will constantly aim to be progressive. Terms, the same as at other first-class houses, 
Special rates made for families and permanent guests. 

For further information regarding the Hotel, address Reponpo Hore. Co., Redondo Beach, Cal. 

All passenger steamers land at Redondo to discharge and receive passengers and freight from San 
« raneisco and way points. 9 
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Savery Hotel Co. 
C. E. Wales. 
D. A. Williams. 


A. R. Cooper, Mgr. 
Louisville Hotel, 
T. A. Mulligan, Mgr. 
Mammoth Cave Hotel, 
H. C. Ganter. 


LOUISIANA. 


..Hotel oe, 
E. F. Denechaud. 


MAINE. 


Preble House, 
M. 8S. Gibson. 


MARYLAND. 


Hotel Rennert, 
Robert Rennert. 

The Altamont, 
C. Warner Stork. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Thorndike, 
G. A.& J. L. Damon. 
The Narragansett Hotel, 
Richard 8. Clark. 
..Massasoit House, 
W. H. Chapin 


SPRINGFIELD... ..... 


MICHIGAN. 


ibid Russell House, 


Chittenden & McCreary. 
Morton House, 
Pantlind & Co. 


MINNESOTA. 


Hotel Ryan, 

Eugene Mehl & Son. 
MISSOURI. 

The Pacific, 

C. E. Murray. 
NEW JERSEY. 
ATLANTIC CITY Haddon Hall, 
(Open all the year) Leeds & Lippincott. 
Hotel en. 
(Open all the year) F Hemsley & Son. 
he nnis, 


Om all the year) J. H. Borton. 
. The Holly wood, 


(Open all the year) Fred. Hoey. 

NEW YORK. 
HOTEL, Seana Central Park, 
Fifth Avenue, 
58th and 59th 


Streets, N.Y. 
The Lighest 
Class. 


The w iter and ice used are 
on on the yee and swuies 


Lone Brancr. 


ABSOLUTELY 
Frre-Proor. 
American 
and Europe- 

an Plans. 


rized and frozen 
as to purity by 


isp Gate Gens. ciieeian 


otel, 
Janvrin & Walter. 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Madison Square. 
St. Denis Hotel, 
Wm. Taylor. 


Powers 7. -a 
uc! Sa B 
OHIO. - 


St. Clair Hotel 
Chas. G. Roth. 
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OREGON. 


PorTLanD.... .. ... ..The Portland, 


C. E. Leland. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


W. B. 
ame ¥ Hotel, 
H. J. & G. R. Crump. 
Continental Hotel, 
J. E. Kingsley & Co. 


Grand View House Sanitarium, 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


Unequalled as a Northern winter sanitarium. Air 
mild and balmy; water and scenery unsur 
Supplied with all modern and needful appliances for 
the successful treatment of chronic curable cases. 
Send for illustrated pamphlet to 

Drs. WENRICH & DEPPEN, Prop’rs. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Narragansett Hotel, 
L. H. Humphreys. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


CHARLESTON ........... Charleston Hotel, 
t. H. Jackson. 


PROVIDENCE 


TENNESSEE. 


Read a, 


J.T. Read & Son. 
Hotel Vendome, 
(A. P. only) W. T. Berg. 
Gayoso Hotel Co.. 
W. M. Farrington, Pres. 
Peabody Hotel, 
C. B. Galloway & Co. 


TEXAS. 


Hotel Vendome, 
C. Dunning, Mgr. 


CHATTANOOGA 


KNOXVILLE 


UTAH. 


Hotel Knutsford, 
G. 8. Holmes. 


__@. 8. Erb. 


Walker House, 


YYGEIA * HOTEL 


QLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


t 


Situated within a few rods of Fortress Monroe, where 


y inspections, drills, guard mounting and dress 
e take place. The scenic attractions of Old Point 
mfort are unrivalled, 

The hotel is =. with all modern improvements, 
including Turk Russian, Electric and Hot Sea 
baths, the latter justly celebrated for their effic acy 
in rheumatic troubles. The close = ximity of 
Gulf Stream, less than thirty miles distant, insures a 
mild, bracing climate in which malaria is unknown. 

Music afternoon and evening; frequent germans 
and balls. Nervousness and insomnia speedily and in 
most cases permanently relieved. All things round 
ered, the most comfortable and delightful resort at 
which to spend the winter months in the United States. 


Average winter temperature is 48 degrees. Send for 
illustrated descriptive pamphlet. 


F. N. PIKE, Manager. 


WASHINGTON. 


Spokane Faris.... . . The Spokane, 


H. C. Bowers. 
Tacoma Hotel, 
Tacoma Hotel Co., F. L. Presbrey, Mgr. 


WISCONSIN. 
ee Hotel Tower, 


F.J 


West Superior. 
. Matchette. 
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SOLID TRAINS Herween NEW YORK »” CHICAGO | 


VIA CHAUTAUQUA LAKE OR NIAGARA FALLS. 


An Enchanting Panorama of Mountains, Forests, and Streams. 





PULLMAN CARS BETWEEN NEW YORK AND ROCHESTER, | 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS, TORONTO, CHAUTAUQUA 
LAKE, CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI AND CHICAGO. 


W. C, RINEARSON, General Passenger Agent, D. |. ROBERTS, Asst. General Passenger Agent, | 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, ILL. | 
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ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW,. 


Every attorney-at-law whose name is in the following list has been 
recommended as a member of the bar in good standing. 


ALABAMA. 


ANNISTON. J.J. Willett. 
Jos. Carthel. 
Brewton. James M. Davison, 
CARROLLTON. M. L. Stansel. 
DecaTUR. John C. Eyster. 
E. W. Godbey. 

os O. Kyle. 
DEMOPOLIS. Geo W. Taylor. 
Evurauta. W.C. Swanson. 
EVERGREEN. Farnham & Crum. 
Lake Vittace. John ©. Connerly. 
Mopitz. Gaylord B. & Frank B. Clark. 
MONTGOMERY. 

Wm. 8. Thorington. 

Tompkins & Troy. 
Pratt Mixes. Walton Peteet. 
SeLma. Pettus & Pettus. 
SHEFFIELD. Roulhac & Nathan. 
TALLADEGA. Bishop & Whitson. 
Troy. Gamble, Bricken, & Gamble. 
Werumpka. H. L. Williama. 


ALASKA TERRITORY. 
Jungavu Crry. Delaney & Gamel. 


ARIZONA TERRITORY. 


Pucentx. Calvert Wilson. 
Prescott. E. M. Sanford. 
TOMBSTONE. James Reilly. 
Tucson. Thomas F. Wilson. 
Wu.cox. G. W. Baker. 


ARKANSAS. 


Baresvnie. J.C. Yancey. 
DEVALL’s BLUFF. J. M. McClintock. 
DeWrrr. Johnson & Quertermous. 
EUREKA Springs. A. Davis. 
Forrest Crry. Norton & Prewett. 
HARRISON. J. W. Story. 
Hort Sprines. Chas. D. Greaves. 
LirtLe Rock. 8. R. Allen. 

Morris M. Cohn. 
Lonoke. J. E. Gatewood. 

Thos. C, Trimble. 
Newport. Jno. W. & Jos. M. Stayton. 
OzaRk. Edward H. Mathes. 

Pine Biurr. J. M. & J. G. Taylor. 
Prescott. Tompkins & Greeson. 
Ricnmonp. L. J. Joyner. 
Searcy. 8. Brundidge, Jr. 


CALIFORNIA, 


Dixon. Paul C. Harlan. 
SuREKA. J.H G. Weaver. 
FrEsNo Crry. George E. Church. 
Los ANGELES. 
Chas. Cassat Davis, 12 & 13 Allen Blk. 
H. C. Dillon, Philli 8 Block. 
Kepwoop Crry. Geo. C. Ross. 
RIVERSIDE. 
W. J. McIntyre (City attorney). 
SAN BERNARDINO. Harris & Gregg. 
SaN_FRANCISCO. 
W. R. Daingerfield, 402 Montgomery 
St. 


John B. Harmon, 405 Montgomery St. 
E. 8. Heller, 1% Sansome St. 

Joseph Leggett, 420 California St. 
Jas. A. Waymire, 76 and 78 Chronicle 


McD. R. Venable. 





Bid 
SAN Luis Osispo. 


COLORADO, 


Boviprer. Chas. M. Campbell. 

Buena Vista. C. 8. Libby. 

COLORADO SPRINGS. | 
Henry M. Blackmer. 

DENVER. | 
John T. Bottom, 42 Railroad Bldg 
Buford & Griffith, 1122 16th St. 
E Cay pless, 6, 7, 8,9 & 12 Symes | 

iock. 

F. C. Goudy. P. O. Box 1544. 
J. W. Horner, 
E. T Wells, 27 Tabor Block. 

DuRANGo. Reese McCloskey. 

Famr.ay. Bailey & Wilkin. 

GLENWOOD SprRines. Edward T. Taylor. 


GRAND pee Frank N. Holman. 


TRINIDAD. John A. Gordon. 
” Morton E. Stevens. 
WALSENBURG. John F. Read. 


CONNECTICUT. 


BiRMINGHAM. Daniel E. McMahon. 
Bristow. John J. Jennings. 
GREENWICH. Heusted W. KR. Hoyt. 
HARTFORD. 


Cigeabertin, White, & Mills, 333 Main 
de & Josh 
Hyd eee —_ 
"Shin R. Wood. 
— Mansfield, 2 & 4 Law Cham- 


Doolittle & Bennett, 179 Church 8t. 

Samuel A. York, 157 Church St. 
NEw Lonpon. Alfred Coit. 

Tracy Waller. 
NORWALK. J, Belden Hurlbutt. 
Norwicn. Wait & Greene. 
SALissuRY. Donald T. Warner. 
SOUTHINGTON. M. H. Holeomb. 
SouTH Norwa.k. John H. Light. 
STAMFORD. Julius B. oa, 7 Maine St. 
James H. Olmstead. 

WILLIMANTIC. Geo. W. Melony. 


DELAWARE, 
GrorGETowN, Chas. W. Cullen. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. 
Calderon Carlisle, Fendeli | id Bidg. 
James L. Pugh, 612 F St. 
Chas. T. Moore, Kellogg Bhi” 


FLORIDA. 


ARCADIA. Stanford & Mac Reynolds. 
JACKSONVILLE. Fletcher & Wurts. 
KIssiMMEE. E. D. Beggs. 

LEESBURG. 
OcaLa. Sam’l F. Marshall. 
PaLaTKa. E. E. Haskell. 
PENSACOLA. Blount & Blount. 
SANFORD. Thomas E. Wilson. 
TALLAHASSEE. RK. W. Williams 
Tampa. Sparkman & Sparkman. 


GEORGIA, 


J. B. Gaines, 


Spence & Tw itty. 
CoLu MBUS. McNeill & lon m 
Thornton & McMichael. 
James M. Griggs. 
MARIETTA. 


Clay & Blair. 
MORGAN. eck 


Rinecoub. J. H. Anderson 
Rome. J. W. Ewing. 
SAVANNAH. 

Erwin, Du Bignon, & Chisholm. 
THOMASVILLE. acintyre & Macintyre. 
Toccoa. Louis Davis. 

WASHINGTON. W. M. & M. P. Reese. 
Waycross. John C. McDonald. 


DAWSON. 


IDAHO. 


BLACKFOOT. z M. Stewart. 
Ke ISK ( MTY. + ae. 


~ _ 
Lewiston. Jas. W. Reid. 


ILLINOIS. 


ALEDO. James M. Brock. 
BLoomineron. Isaac N. Phillips. 
Caxton. Grant & Chi eld. 
CARTHAGE. George junds. 
Cuampaion, J. L. Ray. 
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CHIcaGo. 

James A. Fullenwider, 218 La Salle St. 

Lothrop 8. H« , @ Portland Bik. 

Johnson & H ng, 184 Dearborn St. 

Shuman & Defrees, 3 Owings Bidg. 

Thornton & Chancellor, 43 and 145 

La Salle 
William Yorke, 622 Opera House 
mies 

Silas 5. Willard, 80 Dearborn St. 
Errincnam. Henry B. Kepley. 
Eureka. B. D. Meek. 
GaLENa. Edward L. Bedford. 
GaLessure. T. L. MeGirr. 
GeNEseO. Dunham & Foster. 
JOLIET. Benjainin Olin. 
KANKAKER. C. A. Lake. 
MaToon. James F. Hughes. 
METROPOLIS. Benjamin 0. Jones. 
MoLINE. Browning & Entrikin. 
Mr.Carrott C. L. Hostetter. 
Mr. Vernon. C. H. Patton. 
Ortawa. Rector C. Hitt. 

= Silas Hardy Strawn. 
Proria. McCulloch & McCulloch. 

~ H. W. Wells, 
PINCKNEYVILLE. W. K. Murphy. 
PITTSFIELD. Doocy & Bush, 
Piano. E. W. Faxon 
Rockrorp. Geo. M. Blake. 
Sparta. Thos. F. Alexander. 
Vienna. H. M. Ridenhower. 
Warsaw. Wm. N. Grover. 


INDIANA, 


ALBION. Noble Co., 
H. G, Zimmerman, Box 38. 
Attica. Will B. Reed. 
BLOOMFIELD. Emerson Short. 
RoonvILLe. Handy & Armstrong. 
Brownstown. D. A. Kochenour. 
CoL_umBia City. Marshall & McNagny. 
DecaTuR. Pau! G. Hooper. 
Fr. Wayne. Jas. M. Barrett. 
FowLeR. Geo, Wadsworth. 
FRANKFORT. Joseph C. Suit. 
GREENFIELD. Marsh & Cook. 
ieaeamarosas. 
E. Barrett, iy E. Market St. 
J. = Florea, 29 N. Pennsylvania St. 
Lacius B. Swift. 
JEFFERSONVILLE. Burtt & Taggart. 
Kokomo, James O’Brien. 
La Fayette. Coffroth & Coffroth. 

” Geo. J. Eacock. 
LEAVENWORTH. John H. Weathers. 
LEBANON. Chas. M. Zion. 

MONTICELLO, Truman F, Palmer. 
MT. VERNON. Loudon & Leonard. 
Muncik. Jas. N. Tem 

Newport. Hugh H. Conley. 
PLymoutTH. Kk. B. Oglesbee. 
PRINCETON. C. A. Buskerk. 
KENSSELAER. Mordecai F. Chilcote. 
RicumonD. R, A Jackson. 
ScoTTssurRGH. Jewett & Shea. 
Spencer. Fowler & Pickens. 
Terre Haute. Davis, Robinson. & Davis. 
VALPARAISO. A. D, Bartholomew. 
VINCENNES. Jonathan Keith. 
Wasnineton. C. K. Thorp. 
WATERLOO. Wm. H. |eas. 
Wiwamac. Nye & Nye. 
WINCHESTER. Watson & Watson. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


MUSCOGEE. Shepard, & Shepard. 
John Watkins. 
Vurtra. W. H. Kornegay. 


IOWA. 


ATLanTic. Willard & Willard 
Boonk. Ces ton Harrington. 
CARROLL. . Beac 
CEDAR Ay Cooper ‘and Crissman. 
CLaRINDA, T. E. Clark. 
CLiInToN. Robert R. Baldwin. 

wes Young & Young. 
Corning. Horace M. Towner. 
Counci, BLurrs. Wright & Baldwin, 
Cresco. John McCook. 
CREsTON. James G. Bull. 
DavENPoRT. Ira R. Tabor. 
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Des Mores. Hume & Dawson. 
Dusveus. Wm. Graham. 
Dun.ar. Charles Mackenzie. 
Fort Mapison. John D. M. Hamilton. 
GRINNELL. Haines & Lyman. 
GuTurie Centre. John W. Foster. 
Humpoupr. G. H. Shellenberger. 
INDEPENDENCE. Lake & Harmon. 
Laxnevitte. G. Taylor Wr ght. 
OSAGE. anton & ¢ Ciyde. 
OSKALOOBA. Jancharu. 
PERRY. Carden & Nichols 
Pacuar. ©. H. Montzheimer. 
Rock Rapips, Roach & Ramsey. 
RKockwEi. Crry. M. = Frick. 
Sac Crry. W.H. Hart 
Sioux Crry. Carter & ‘Brown. 
- Edwin J. Stason. 
Tirtox. W. N. Treichler. 
WaTERLOo. C. W. Mullan. 
Weesrer City. Wesley Martin. 


KANSAS. 


ALMA. 
ATCHISON. 


Geo. G. Cornell, 
Henry Elliston, 409 Commer- 


cial St. 

“ W. W. & W. F. Guthrie. 
Dieutox. C. E. Lobdell. 
Dope City. Whitelaw & Moffett. 
Doveias. W. A. Phipps. 
Emporia. Thos, N. wick. 
Fr. Scott. A.M. Keene 
GREENLEAF. 


HIAWATHA. 
Kansas Cry. 

A. 11. Kaylor, 590 Minn Ave. 
KINGMAN. Gillett Bros. & Ce. 
Kinstey. W. H. French. 
LEAVENWORTH. William C. Hook. 
Lyons. J. W. Brinckerhoff. 
McPHERSON. Lucien Earle. 
MINNEAPOLIS. Chipman & Maltby. 
Ness Cry. Pima D. Redd. 
NEWTON. Peters, & Nicholson. 
( EAROOBA. arshall Ge »phart. 
Osweco. F. H. Atehinson. 
PHILLIPSBURG. McCormick & Cox. 
St. Joun. J. F. Guernsey. 

Seneca. Wells & Wells. 
TOPEKA. 
Douthitt, Jones, & Mason, Bank of 
Topeka mee. 

Whitcomb & Whitcomb. 
WIcnHitTa. 

Holmes & Regmaier, | or . Soe St. 

8. J. Rowe, 1 N. Market St 
WixvieLp. Ed. L. Peckham. 


KENTUCKY. 


Aveusta. George mM Bebe 
BOONEVILLE. James a. bastian. 
BOWLING GREEN. W. W. Mansfield. 
CATLETTSBURG. nein & Everett. 
Covineton. Chas. H. Fisk. 
Dixon, F. M. Baker 
FLEMINGSBURG, Ww. G. Dearing. 
Futton. J.C, Flournoy. 
GREENVILLE. Charles Eaves. 
HENDERSON. Montgomery Merritt. 
LOUISVILLE. 
Chas. J Grubbs, 216 Fifth St. 
Geo. B. Eastin, 38 & 34 Bull Block. 
Cc. B. Seymour, 420 Center St. 
Marion. Nunn & Cruce. 
Newport. George Washington. 
Papucan. Burnett & Dallam. 
Paris. Geo. C. Lockhart. 
SomMERSET. James Denton. 
Wickurre. Z. W. Bugg & Son 
WrAsamstown. D. 58. Clay. 


LOUISIANA. 


Baton Rovues. Read & Goodale. 
BELLEVUE. J. A. Snider. 
COLFAX. Andrew Thorpe. 
FARMERVILLE. Everett & Thomas. 
FRANKLIN. | & Mentz. 
Houma. L. F. Suthon. 
Mowrxok. D. M. Sholars. 
NEW ORLEANS. 

Bayas, Denegre, & Bayne, 33 and 35 | 

rondelet St. 
Buck. Dinkelspie!, & Hart, 12 Caron- 
delet St. 

B. C. Elliott. 5 Carondelet St. 

Harry H. Hall, 173 Common St. 
OPELOUSAS.  Estilette Dupre. 
St. Josern. Clinton & Garrett, 


MAINE. 


Cornisn. Walter P. Perkins. 

Mapison. C. 0. Small. 

PORTLAND. Locke & Locke. 

So. NORRIDGEWOCK. Chas. A. Harrington. 





MARYLAND. 


ANNAPOLIS. Frank H. Stockett, Jr. 
BALTIMORE. 
Ellintt & Hoffman, Fayette & St. 
Paul Sta. 


BALTIMORE. 
Henry Stockbridge & Son, 313 Bt. 
Paul St. 


Be. Arr. Stevenson A. Williams. 
CHESTERTOWN. James Alfred Pearce. 
Denton. Russum & Lewis. 

Easton. Gibson & Carrington. 
ELKTon. Jones & Haines. 
FREDERICK Crry. William Wilcoxon. 
Havre pe Grace. P. L. r. 

aer. 


Port Topacco. L. Allison 
James J. Lindsay. 
Richard E. Brandt. 


Towson. 
UprEer MARLBORO. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
ATHOL. George W. Horr. 
‘ON. 

John H. Casey, 32 New Court House. 

E. M. Johnson, 113 Devonshire St. 

F. C. Nash, 54 Devonshire St. 

Southard & Baker,27 School St 

A. Nathan Williams, 10 Tremont St. 
Cumtosx. Charles G. Stevens. 
GLOUCESTER. Charles A. Russell. 
GREAT BARRINGTON. Herbert C. Joyner 
GREENFIELD. Frederick L. Greene, 
LowkLL. John J. Pickman, 
Lynn. Niles & Carr. 
NORTHAMPTON. David Hill. 
PaLMER. Charles L. Gardner. 


MICHIGAN. 
ADRIAN. Weaver & Weaver. 
ALLEGAN. W.B. Williams & Son. 
Bay City. Thomas E. Webster. 
COLDWATER. Campbell & Johnson. 
DETROIT. 

Geo. T. Abrey, 80 Griswold St. 

Julian G. Dickinson. 

H. M. Elliott, 425 Hammond Building. | 
EaTON Rapips. John M. Corbin, 
GRAND KaPIps. 

Butterfield & Keeney. 

C. H. Gleason, 53 Pear! St. 

Ward & Ward. 

Houty. Chaa. F. Collier. 
lnonwoop. Geo. F. Kelly. 
KALAMAZOO. 

William Shakespeare, 202 N. Rose St. 
Muskegon. H. L. Delano. 

NEWaYGo. M. W. Underwood. 
Oscopa. O. rR MCutcheon. 

PETOSKEY. J. Pailthorp. 

SAGINAW. Herbert A. Forrest, East Side. 

e Wood & Joslin, West Side. 

St. IGNAcE. James McNamara. 

THREE Kivers. David Knox. 

YPSILANTI. 
Darwin C. Griffen, 108 


MINNESOTA. 


Ava. W. W. Calkins. 

Benson. Sanford H. Hudson. 
CLogvuet. Alpheus Woodward. 
CROOKSTON. H. Steenerson. 
DULUTH. 


. Huron St. 





R. R. Briggs, 501-3 Chamber of Com- 
merce. } 
MINNEAPOLIS. | 
Babcock & Garrigues, 309 Kasota Bl’k 
C. L. Lamb, 1010 N. Y. Life Building. | 
Levi L. Longbrake, 417 Boston Block. 
MONTICELLO. James C. Tarbox. 
Preston. H.R. Wells. 
Rep LAKE Fase. P. G. Falardeau. 
St. CLoup. D. W. Bruckart. 
ST. PavL. } 
Ewing & Ewing, Pioneer-Press | 
ee, 
Wm. Foulke, Nat. Ger.-Am. Bank 


Bidg. 
Sanborn, 


Edward P. Ger.-Amer 
Bank Bldg. 
Williams, Goodenow & Stanton, Gil 
fillian Block. | 
SHakoree. H. J. Peck. 
STILLWATER. Searles & Gail. 
WiiMar. J. F. Hilscher. 
Winona. Berry & Morey. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


ABERDEEN. Geo C, Paine. 
Bay Sr. Louts. _E. J. Bowers. 
BROOKHAVEN R. H. Thompson. 
CoL_umsvus. Humphries & Sykes. 
Fayette. J.J. Whitney. 
FRIAR’s Pomnt. D. A. Scott. 
GREENWOOD. Jas. K. Vardaman. 
HoLLy Sprines. Rice T. Fant. 
Jackson. E. E. Baldwin. 

= Calhoon & Green. 
Macon. Thomas J. O'Neill. 
Port Gisson. E. 8. & J. T. Drake. 
RosEDALE. Chas. 
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Sanpis. J. B. Boothe. 
VAIDEN. ennet etre. 
Yazoo Crry. M. Harlow. 


MISSOURL 
APPLeTon City. W. W. 1. 
BRookrieLp. J. A. Arbuthnot. 
Cameron. Thos. a 
CAPE GIRARDEAU. nj. F Davis. 
CHARLESTON. J.J. Ruste: 
FREDERICKTOWN. B. B. Cahoon. 
JACKSON. Linus Sanford. 
HIGGINSVILLE. Melvin C. James. 
Kansas City. 
Brown, Chapman, & Brown, 4% 
Main St, 
Frank Titus, 509 N. x. Life Ins. Bldg. 
Kanoxa. T. L. Montgomery. 
KIRKSVILLE. H. F. Millan. 
Louruana. O. C. Bryson. 
Macon. Wm. P. Beach. 
MALDEN. Henry N. Phillips. 
MARYVILLE. Ira K. Alderman. 
NeosHo. James H. Pratt. 
Nevapa. Irvin Gordon. 
Paris. Temple B. Robinson. 
PLATTsBuRG. Virgil R. Porter. 
St. Josern. O. E. Rumer. 
St. Lous. 
Chas. Claflin Allen, Laclede Bldg. 
Henry M. Bryan, 418} Olive St. 
Douglas & Scudder, 417 Olive St. 
Everett W. Pattison Odd Fellows 


3 ag. 
kinker, 417 Olive St. 

i neca N. Taylor, B’ way & Locust Sts, 
SEDALIA. Bothwell & Jaynes. 
SPRINGFIELD. James & Jump. 
STEELVILLE. E. A. Pinnell. 
WAaRRENSBURG. Samuel P. Sparks. 
West PLains. James Orchard. 

MONTANA. 

Ditton. Henri J. Burleigh. 
Great Fats. H. P. Rolfe. 
HELENA. M. Bullard. 

e T. E. Crutcher. 
MILes Crty._C. R. Middleton. 
MissouLa. Woody, Webster & Wood. 
WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS. 

Max Waterman. 


NEBRASKA. 


Atma. C.C. Fuadere. 
Aurora. John A. Whitmore. 
CRETE. Fayette 1. Foss. 
= James C. Dawes. 
FAIRMONT. John Barsby. 
FREMONT. Frick, Dolezal, & Stinson. 
GRAND ISLAND. Walter R. Bacon. 
Hesron. C. L. Richards. 
KENNESAW. S H. Smith. 
LINCOLN. Thos. C. Munger. 
Loup Crty. J. R. Seott. 
NEBRASKA CITY. 
M. L. Hayward, 404 Second Ave. 
NortTH PLATTE. R. F. Forrest. 
OmaHa. Montgomery — Hall 
New York Life B 
= Saunders & MeFarknd, Far- 
nam & 14th Sts. 
O’NemLn. R. R. Dickson. 
ORLEANS. eee & Simpson. 
St Pau... J.N. Paul. 
SouTu Sea E. T. Farnsworth. 
Superior. W. F. Buck. 
TEKAMAH. Chas. T. Dickinson. 
West Port. Uriah Bruner. 
Yorx. George B. France. 


NEVADA. 
Vrramia Crry. W. E. F. Deal. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


FRANKLIN, Frank N. Parsons. 
GREAT FaLLs. William F. Russell, 
PETERBOROUGH. James F. Brennan. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Boorton. J. 8. Salmon. 
CAMDEN. 
Herbert A. Drake, 127 Market St. 
Thomas E. French, 106 Market St. 
FREEHOLD. Frank P. McDermott. 
FIGHTSTOWN. Samuel Mount Schanck. 
Jersey City. John C. Inwright, 76 
Montgomery St 
MILLVILLE. . O. Newcomb. 
MontcLarrn. Edwin B. Goodell. 
Morristown. Geo. W. Jenkins. 
New Brunswick. James H. Van Cleef. 
Newton. Francis J. Swayze. 
Paterson, John Reynolds, 119% 
Washington St. 
Punsaresune Irwin We poeta. 
ED Bank A 
SaLem. Wm. Prine’, 9 Market St. 
cerns, yy 


it Lanning 111 E, Statest 
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NEW MEXICO TERRITORY. 
ALBUQUERQUE. Neill B. Field. 
wn Bernard 8. 


Catron, Knaebel, & Clancy. 
Wuitx Oaks, John Y. Hewitt. 


NEW — 


ALBION. Pear! Coan 
BROOKLYN. Moffett & & Kramer, #040" way. 
BurraLo. George W. Austin, 27 Law 


. Denton & McDowell, 335 East 

Water St. 

Diven & Redfield, 212 E. 
ter St. 


Jamaica. John Fleming. 
MaLong. Albert Hobbs 
Sa J. A. Johnson. 
ew YORK. 
Geo. R. Dutton, 167 Broadway. 
Eiltecn, Gill, & Porteous, 229 Broad- 


way. 
iene E. Heath, 62 Wall St. 
M. 8. & 1.8. Isaacs, 115 Broadw 
Camillus G. Kidder, 32 Nassau 
Aldoph L. Sanger, 115 Broadway. 
Theodore 05 ee, oe crest nad 


. Baxter. 

ene Riley & Cantwell. 
POUGHKEEPSI 

John H,. Millard, 52 Market St. 
PuLaski. 8. $ Huntington & Son. 
RANDOLPH. Wm. H. Henderson. 
SAUGERTIES. aor Whittaker. 
Scuenevus. C. H. Graham. 
SYRACUSE. 

George M. Tillson, 33 Syracuse Sav- 

ings Bank Bidg 
Urica. Geo. C. Morshouse, Mann Bidg. 
WATERLOO. Frederick L. Mann: ning. 
WATERTOWN. Brown & Adams. 
Watson M. Rogers. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Redwine. 
iH”. Batchelor & Levereux. 
we W. Hinsdale. 


Jones. 
Devereux & Purnell, 311 8. 
Wilmi n St. 


STATESVILLE. 
WASHINGTON. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


DICKINSON. Lasite A. Simpson. 
Farso. John D i 
©. A. Pollock. 

“ & Phelps. 
Lrspon. & Van Pelt. 
VaLuey Crry. . Young. 
WHEATLAND. Chas. E. Stowers. 
WILLiamsrort. H. A. Armstrong. 


OHIO. 


AKRON. Otis & Otis. 

Betas. Gallaher & Woodbrid, 
BELLEFONTAINE. Hewenstine & 
Cantor. Miller & Pomerene. 


omen: Goldsberry 26 W. Main St. 
w. P; Biddle 4th & Main Sts. 
Cox & Cox, Chamber of Commerce 


Da’ Conway & Rogers, Temple 


% liam Jchaaee, ey & Vine Sts. 
W.H. Mackoy, United Bank Bldg. 


W. E. Ambler, 263 The Arcade. 
MBoctety f _ 
‘or 
Cotumsus. J. T. Holmes, 
East LIVERPOOL. A. H. Clark. 
Fostoria. 


uston. 


LoupENvi.ie. P. C. Cowen. 
MANSFIELD. W. L. Sewell. 
MASSILLON. Robt. H. Folger. 
MIAMISBURG. Amos K. Clay. 
MIDDLETOWN, Doty & Todhunter. 
Mr. Vernon. H. H. & R. M. Greer. 
NORWALK. Andrews Bros. 
Ottawa. Krauss & Eastman. 
Port Curton. J.H & H. B. Magruder 
PortsmouTH. F.C. Searl. 
Ravenna. John Porter 
SanpuSsKY. H. L. a $ Coskefs Bitg. 
SCIOTOVILLE. K. H. Dodds 
STEUBENVILLE. William Me D. Miller. 
TirFin. Seney & Schaufelberger. 
TOLEDO. 

Henry 8. Bunker, 48 Madison St. 
Troy. A. F. Broomhall. 
Van Wert. H.C. Glenn. 
Wapakoneta. Layton & 8tueve. 
Waverty. Chas. M, Caldwell. 
Witmincton. Telfair & Telfair, 
Xenia. H.C. Armstrong 
Younestown. A.O Fortine. 
ZANESVILLE. Munson & Adams. 


OREGON. 


CORVALLIS. & z. Johnson. 
8. McFadden 
Semen,’ P. P. Prim. 
PORTLAND. hf W. Thayer. 
Wallace McCamant, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


ASHLAND. J. F. Min 

BuTLER. Thompson & Son. 
CLARION. W. A. Hindman, 
COUDERSPORT. Fred. C. Leonard. 
DANVILLE. R.S. Ammerman. 
Erte. 8. A. Davenport. 
GREENSBURGH. Laird & Keenan. 
HARRISBURG. 

David L. Kaufman, 321 Market St 
HONESDALE. Alonzo T. Searle. 
InpiaNA H. K. Sloan. 

JOUNSTOWN, 

H. W. re 71 Napoleon St. 
Lepanon. J. P. 8. Gobin. 

a.” J. Merrill Linn. 
McKEESPORT. W. A. Apeseqete. 
MEADVILLE. Pearson Church 
MECHANICSBURGA. Wm. Penn Lioyd. 
NEw BLOOMFIELD. W. N. Seibert. 
New Caste. W. H. Falls. 
Nrewrown. Geo. A. Jenks. 

ers. Isaac Chism. 
PHILADELPHL 

Biddle & Ward 208 South 5th St. 

Warren G. Griffith, 401-4 Drexel Bldg. 

gy Fenno Hoffman, 715 Drexel | 


Bldg. 
Kinles J. Tener, 441 Chestnut St. 
PITTSBURGH 
Marshall Brown, 157 4th Ave. 
John A. Emery, 131 Fifth Ave. 
William Scott, 100 Diamond St. 
n. F.C. Mosier, 8S. Main St. 
Reapinc. John H. Rothermel. 
Ripeeway. N. T. Arnold. 
SCRANTON. r | 
Geo. M. Watson, 225 Washington Ave 
Stroupspure. John B. Storm. 
Sunsury. 8. P. Wolverton. 
TITUSVILLE. Geo. A. Chase, 
TREMONT. K.8S. Bashore. 
Union Crry. J. W. Sproul. 
WARREN. W. M. ane. 

Chas. W. Stone. | 
WASHINGTON. Royd & E. E. Crumrine. 
WAYNESBORO. Charles Walter. 
WELLSBORO. David Cameron. 

West aa. ww" bala B. Johnson. 
WESTFIELD. aes. 


Wnuzamerony. Tr Mn B. Mic ks. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. 
James Tillinghast, 12 8. Main St. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


ANDERSON. J. ._ pam 

Barnwewn. J.B. . Burkhalter. 
CHARLESTON. Smythe & Lee 
CuEsTeR. Hemphill & Hem phil, 
EDGEFIELD. se 
GREENVILLE. J.C. Jeff 


eee William Munro. 
Wrrwsporo. A. 8. & W. D. Douglass. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
ABERDEEN. oF. XN. ye. 
BRooxines. ‘Mathews & errs & Murphy. 
FavuLxtor. P. H. Wilson. 

Muizaxx. John W. Bell. 
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Sioux FAs. 


| BARTON LANDIXG. 


MITCHELL, Dillon & Preston, 
PIERRE. aaa Greene. 
“7 H. R. Horner. 
Rapip Crry Remand Smith. 
SaLem. E. H. Wilson. 
Bailey & Voorhees, 
J. M. Donovan. 


TENNESSEE. 


Brownsviix. T. W. FE. Moore. 
CHATTANOOGA Marchbank & Downs, 
DYERSBURG, &> Latta. 
KNOXVILLE. _ Buckley. 
LinDEN. T. w Sims. 
NASHVILLE. 

W. L. Granbery, 4 Noel Block. 

D. F. Wilkin & C . Sores Van. 

derbilt Law Buildin 

Sumner A. Wilson, 313 N. Cherry St. 
SoMERVILLE. H.C. Moorman. 
TRENTON. Neil & Deason. 
Union City. Moore & Wells. 


TEXAS. 


AUSTIN. 

Z. T. Fulmore. 

J. L. Peeler. 

W. von Rosenberg, Box 844. 
BALLINGER. Powell & Smith 
BELLVILLE. Martin M. Kenney. 
BRACKETTVILLE. Solon Stewart. 
Brownwoop. R. P. Connor. 
CaMERON. Henderson & Streetman. 
CLARKSVILLE. H. B. Wright. 
CLEBURNE. 

Crane (M. M.) & Ramsey (W. F.). 
COLEMAN City. J. P. Ledbetter. 
DALLAS. Crawford & Crawford. 

Richard Morgan. 
DENTON. Jagoe & Ponder. 

L. Fulton. 
Et Paso. W. B. Merchant. 
Fort Worta. Oliver 8. Kennedy. 


Wynne, McCort & Booby. 
GALVESTON. Scott, Levi, & Smith. 
GAINESVILLE. Potter, Potter, & Mathis. 
GRaHaM. A. B. Gant. 

GREENVILLE. 

Perkins, Gilbert, & Perkins 
HILLSBORO. Tarlton & Morrow. 

Mr. PLEASANT. Geo. F. Conly. 
SAN ANTONIA. 

MeclLeary Fleming, 256 Commerce St. 
Son Marcos. W. O. Hutchison. 
Seymour. J.T. Montgomery. 
SHERMAN. Bryant & Dillard. 

Waco. Scarborough & Rogers. 


UTAH TERRITORY. 


Logan Crry. W. H. Snelling. 


; Sat LAKE City 


Bennett, Marshall, & Bradley. 
Hoge & Burmester. 

M. M. Kaighn. 

Shepard, Cherry & Shepard. 
Charles 8. Varian. 


VERMONT. 


Orlo H. Austin. 
BRADFORD. Roswell Farnham. 
BRATTLEBORO. 

Waterman, Martin & Hitt. 
Luptow. W. W Stickney. 
SPRINGFIELD. Albert M. Allbe. 


VIRGINIA. 


BURKEVILLE. John M. Morton. 
CHARLOTTESVILLE. James H. Furguson. 
CHRISTIANSBURG. Phiegar & Johnson. 
DANVILLE. F. F. Bowen. 
Front Roya. H. H. Downing. 
GOOCHLAND, Andrew K. Leake. 
GORDONSVILLE. W. Clarence Damron. 
LAWRENCEVILLE. N.S. Turnbull. 
LEXINGTON. Wm. A. Anderson. 
LYNCHBURG. 

James E. Edmunds. 
MILLENBECK. John C. Ewell. 
NORFOLK. 

Joseph T. Allyn 

Harmanson & Heath. 

Bruce Simmons. 

Walke & Old. 

White & Garnett, P.O. Box 665. 
RICHMOND. 

¢ ourtney & Patterson, Goddin Hali 

Vm. P. De Saussure, 1103 E. Main St. 

eer & pa Schafer’s Building. 

Page & Car 

Wm. H. Sands, lith & Bank Ste. 
Roanoke. James D. Johnston. 
RustsureR. Wm. M. Murrell. 
Stauston. Braxton & I waghen. 
SUFFOLK. Robert R. Prentis 
Tazewewt. OC. H.,A.J., & 8. D. May. 
WARRENTON. Grenville Gaines. 
we Walton & Walton 





ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


“THE NEW YOST.” 


The only perfect Writing-Machine. 


The ribbon, the shift- 
key and other antiquated 
devices discarded. 

“THE NEw YOsT” 
prints direct from steel 
type; its work is never 
blurred, but is clean-cut 
and beautiful. The align- 
ment is absolutely perfect 
and permanent. The pa- 
per-feed is an ideal suc- 
cess, the best ever applicd 
to atypewriter. The line 
spacing is absolutely per- 
fect. The type-bars are 
locked at the end of any 
line, or line of any length, 
so as to prevent one letter 
ever being printed over 
another. The key-board 
has been made wider, so 
as to entirely do away 
with the liability of the 
operator striking two keys 
at the same time. In 
speed and quality of work, 


THE NEW YOST IS WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


Attached to the machine is a tabulator which is simply a marvel: col- 
umns of figures can be made, automatically, so to speak, without ever 
raising the carriage. It must be seen to be fully appreciated. 

The No. 2 is provided with three interchangeable carriages, writing 
lines 7,9% and 12 inches long, and taking in paper 9, 12 and 16 inches 
wide, respectively. 

All these improvements and many others are the outcome of long and 
patient study on the part of Mr. Yost and his confidential advisers and 
assistants. Mr. Yost is the pioneer in typewriting, having put the Rem- 
ington machine on the market, invented the Remington No. 2, invented, 
manufactured and successfully introduced the Caligraph and the Yost 
machines, and now, after having producedthe “ NEw Yost,” his latest 
and best success, he offers it to the public as an ideal, perfect typewriter. 
All legal complications having been settled and all differences having 
been harmonized, the Yost Writing-Machine Co. has acquired ample 
capital to meet the demand of the public to any extent. An elegantly 
illustrated pamphlet will be sent on application. Address 


YOST WRITING-MACHINE CO., 


40 Holborn Viaduct, London, and 71 and 73 Broadway, New York. 
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THE YOST WRITING MACHINE CO. 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE NEW YOST 
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STREATOR, ILLS. 


In the matter of growth, the census cf 1890 places Streator in advance of all other 
cities in the State of Illinois. Even the city of Chicago, whose phenomenal growth 
is the marvel of the civilized world, must take second place beside Streator in this 
important particular. The census gives Streator’s rate of increase in the last decade 
as 121%, that of Chicago at 118%, all other cities following with diminishing ratios. Its 
population is given as 11,414. Including environs, and the increase since the enume- 
ration, its population may now be fairly estimated at 16,000. 

Streator is a remarkable example of that substantial, as well as rapid, growth 
which distinguishes the development of the cities of the Central West from that of 
some of the over-boomed towns of the trans-Mississippi country. It has never had 
a boom. As a result, it has never suffered a reverse, and Streator property has 
always offered a safe and profitable margin for investors. 

The foundation of its prosperity is cheap fuel. Here are located the great soft- 
coal mines of northern Illinois, furnishing a quality of fuel that for steam purposes 
is unsurpassed by any in the West. About 3,000 persons are employed in and about 
the mines, and the large production of coal creates a great quantity of slack, un- 
available for shipment, but capable of being utilized at home in various manufac- 
tures, at a very low cost. It has been demonstrated that artificial gas can be made 
from this fuel cheaper than natural gas is being furnished in Pittsburg. 

As evidence of the truth of this proposition, Streator points to its bottle factory, 
which, from a small beginning, started by local capital, has grown to be the largest 
jnstitution of its kind in the United States. By the use of the Modes melting tank, 
the invention of a Streator man, this cheap slack is here converted into a gas that 
for melting purposes is cheaper, safer, and more efficient than natural gas. Window 
glass and rolled plate is also manufactured here by the artificial-gas process. Alto- 
gether about 1,200 persons are employed in the various glass industries. 

The manufacture of clay products is now attracting special attention, and is re- 
garded as the most promising field of enterprise yet undeveloped here. Rich and 
practically inexhaustible beds of clay, suitable for building and paving brick, tile, 
sewer pipe, terra cotta, and fireproofing, are here in abundance, and proximity to 
Chicago and other large consumers makes the demand for clay products certain and 
effective. 

Paper, flouring, and planing mills, foundries, machine shops, and other indus- 
tries are here in considerable number. The most striking feature about the manu- 
facturing industries of Streator is that they have been started with local capital, and 
the profits re-invested in the extension of the plant, so that the growth represented 
here is mostly indigenous and native to the soil. Streator’s policy toward worthy 
enterprises seeking location is one of cordial encouragement and broad liberality, 
but it has no use for concerns whose principal capital is the bonus they expect to 
get for locating. 

Streator is situated ninety miles southwest of Chicago, with which city it is con- 
nected by the Santa Fe, the C. & A., the C., B. & Q., and the Wabash railway sys- 
tems. It enjoys the same transportation rates as that city, without suffering its 
excessive terminal charges. In addition to theseit has the I., I. & I. and L., V. & N. 
railroads, the former giving direct connection with the East, the latter with the 
Northwest. 

Streator has no bonded debt. Its municipal tax levy is but $20,000 per year. It 
goes without saying that it has all the adjuncts of a live and progressive city of 
16,000 inhabitants, such as adequate water-works, electric-lighting, a model electric 
street railway, an elegant opera-house, municipal improvements, and_ excellent 
church and school privileges. Its workingmen are thrifty and industrious, a large 
proportion of them owning their own homes, Its citizens are prosperous and invite 
others to share their prosperity. 





J. E. WILLIAMS, 
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CHANCES FOR INVESTMENT. ADV. DEPT. 





Chances for Investment Offered this Month, 


AS EXPLAINED IN THE FOLLOWING PAGES: 
REAL ESTATE. 


Tacoma, Wash., Realty and Mortgages, G. H. Purpon. 

Denver, Col., Real Estate, F. 8S. Sropparp. 

Tacoma, Wash., Properties, Tacoma InvESTMENT Co. 

Southern California ds for Investments, Wicks & PHILLIPs. 


4 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES, 


Iowa Mortgage Loans, Co-OpeRaATIVE LOAN AnD TrRusT Co. 

Tacoma, Was‘.., A. A. Knicut, Tacoma Trust & Savines Bank, E. F. Russevi & Co., 

New Whatcom, Wash., 8 per cent guaranteed, PuGeT Sounp Loan, Trust anp Banktine Co. 
Fairhaven, Wash., 10 per cent First Mortgage Loans, Frank J. Hamivroy. 

Sioux City, la., Debenture Bonds and Guaranteed Mortgages, Fipe.iry Loan anp Trust Co 
Denver, 8 per cent net Mortgages on Improved Inside Property, F. 8. Sropparp. 
Guaranteed Loans on Tacoma, Wash., Property, Cortace Home BuiLpine Co. 


OTHER SECURITIES, ETC. 


5 per cent Savings Certificates. Tacoma Investment Co. 

County Warrants, Municipal and School Bonds, Co-OprraTIve Loan anp Trust Co. 
Building and Loan Association Investments, H. F. NewHa.. 

City and County Warrants, yielding 7 per cent to 8 per cent, HErBert B. Cnurca. 
Lake Superior Iron Mining Stocks, C. H. Porter & Co., Cleveland, O. 


(In correspondence please mention the Forum.) 


~ AURORA, ILL. Pop. 25,000 


On the Fox River, 37 miles from Chicago. 54 Passenger 
Trains Daily. The Belt Line Road Transfers 
Car Loads to all Intersecting Roads. 


MANUFACTURERS 


desiring to locate near Chicago, the greatest Railroad 
distributing centre cn earth, will please study this little 
Map, and note the fact that Aurora has Chicago 
Rates on all of the roads centring there, with all of 





Ys Wy) 
AWADKECAN 











J.B. ARNOLD, Pres. 
o/ CITY AND COUNTY @o 
T Yo WARRANTS, %o | buf 
| of Aurora, Ill., for non-residents. Choice improved 


>. ° the advantages and none of the disadvantages of a great 
Aurora City Club. 
AURORA-37—CHICACO. 
In amounts of $100 and upward. Running from one to three | ; 7 -rties 
years, to net coeene 7 and 8 per cent. Payment at maturity and unimproved properties, and town lots and acre 


city. Address 
Capital invested in the thriving manufacturing City 
guaranteed. Full information furnished. Correspondence | tracts, for sale on easy terms. 


solicited. For printed information write to or call on 
HERBERT B. CHURCH, Banker and Broker, W. B. MILLER, 
53 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON, MASS. 402 Western Bank-Note Bldg., Chicago, or Aurora, Ill. 





THE MID-CONTINENT CITY. 


No part of the United States offers opportunities equal to the Northwest for manu- 
facturing and jobbing, and no city compares with Minneapolis in its advantageous loca- 
tion to control the trade thereof. At the head of navigation on the Mississippi and in 
direct connection with the great chain of lakes, a terminal point of the greatest system 
of railroads connecting ocean to ocean, she sits enthroned as the queen of a vast empire 
covering one-quarter the area of the entire States and Territories, and which is rapidly 
ang settled by the most prosperous and thrifty people on the face of the earth. 

he rate of freight to all this vast country is lower from Minneapolis than from Chi- 
cago. Minneapolis has the greatest developed water power and the largest flouring and 
lumber mills in the world, Standing seventh city in manufacturing in the United States, 
Lowest death rate of any city of equal size. 
Climate dry and no closing of factories on account of heat or cold. Correspondence 





invited from manufacturers, especi ly in the line of wood and iron; also from parties 
desiring to establish a cotton mill. =F, #, FORBES, Seo’y Minneapolis Business Union. 
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Co-operative Loan and Trust Co., 


EMMETSBURG, IOWA, 
Will Execute Trusts, Collect Money, Foreclose 
Mortgages, Settle Estates, Examine Property, 


NECOTIATE ENTERPRISES! 


Anywhere in the United States. 


LOAN MONEY 


For Individuals, Estates or Corporations. 


Three of the Officers of this Company are Sapemat of 
many years’ experience in the State and Federal 

and are familiar with Securities and Laws of the several 
States west of the Mississippi. 


Correspondencs Solicited. References Furnished 
on Application. 


© SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. Payable @5 
and upwards any time. 
© “dress Tacoma Investment Co., Tacoma,Wash 


CHAS. H. POTTER & CO., 


104 Superior Street, Cleveland, O., 


DEALERS IN 


DIVIDEND PAYING 


Lake Superior Iron Mining Stocks, 


Corresnondence invited. 


ACOMAT FANG CENTER 


Money invested in First M 


and 
Real Estate. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
References: Merchants National acoma. 


COTTAGE HOME BUILDING CO., Wm. P. Pyfer, See’¥ 


NE ON NRT VR UE a CS A TL LT 
R=: growth of Tacoma makes great de- 








mand for money for developments. Bor- 
rowers can better afford to pay 10 per cent, 
Undoubted 
references. Write me for 
io % interesting illustrated documents, no matter 
whether you wish to invest or not, 


A. A. KNIGHT, Att'y at Law, Tacoma, Wash 
omer" attention 4 given to all loans. 
Arace, safe. Interest payable semi-annu- 


than Eastern ones 5 per cent. 


security. ry 
u 


> oa FIRS T MORTCACE L LOAN 
Abso BT. secure payab 
semi-annually by draft on New York. — 
J HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 

First Mortgage Loans and High 

Crade investment Securities. 

ally in Boston or New York Exchange. Tacoma 

7 IWD is growing rapidly, and is in the richest sec- 


tion of th e Northwest. Write for full in- 
a formation to ‘Tacoma "T’rust and 
Savings Bank, Tacoma, Wash. 


FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 
PAID UP CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 


Our 6 per cent. Débenture Bonds, secured by deposit 
of First Mo on real estate with the Metro- 
politan Trust Company of New York, Trustee, and 
direct guaranteed ae are unrivalled invest- 
ments in point of safety. Correspondence solicited. 


Josera Sampson, President. 
Joun C. Frencu, Sec 
Wiiiuam G. Capp, 


UARANTEED! 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS here ah 


and interest. Loans 
aibenaes Seledines vale ~~~: early increasing in val- 
ue on a conservative basis, and only after personal ex- 


amination by us Interest ——_ in New York Ex- 
Chane We invite D LOAN TR 2. t ne AN re ina 
pucer AYER wy = a ad Rus, 808; mone 


ww HATOOM, w ASHINGTON. 


eceeee A SOSE, WASHINGTON. 
ACOMA Realty. Choice investments made for non 
residents ; 25 to 100 per cent.can be realized 
within next year. Lots from $100 and acreage from 810 
upward. pepores property rented now for 10 per 
cent. besides the increase in city and country pro erties 
Ranches, garden, fruit, a nop, Seem, iron 
mining properties. Write Russell & Co.. Toseme. Wan’ 


RARE BARGAINS Business, Residence, Acre Proper. 


Kast and West. 6,2. PURDON. Tacoma, wasn, LACOMA 





7 ARE YOU SATISFIED 


svith 6 or 8 per cent. when you can get 10 per cent. 


The Western Loan and Investment Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
issues $50.00 Instalment Savings Bonds, payable in instalments 
of 50 cents per month, maturing in five years. You can carry 
from 1 to 2% bonds by pay ing from 50 cents to $10.00 per month, 
and receive 10 per cnt. or more on your money. Write for 
particulars. 


WESTERN LOAN AND INVESTMENT CO., 
825 Guaranty Loan Building. Minneapolis, Minn. 


DENVER 


STANDS AT THE HEAD and is to-day the most 
prosperous city in the West. Investors in Denver 
realty cannot fail to realize handsome profits, and 
they will have the benefit of my knowledge of values 
gained by fifteen years’ residence and five years’ 
active real estate business. 


Can place your money at 8 per cent. net, semi- 


annual interest, on improved inside property only. 
Highest references. 


F. 8. STODDARD, 


Room 206, Boston Block, Denver, Col. 





WICKS & 
Dealers in Irrigation Bonds. 


Validity of the Bonds decreed by the Court. Interest 6 per cent. net semi-annually. 
Security ample, a lien on all real-estate mortgage interests and improvements in the 
district. Commissions paid. Correspondence solicited as to these bonds or as to Cali- 


WICKS & PHILLIPS, 


702 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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An Object of Admiration. 


The rider is proud of his wheel. The small boy is envious, an- 
ticipating when he can be the happy possessor of such a mount. 


The Finest Machine yet offered for the Approval of the 
Public. 


“A thing of beauty and a joy forever.” 


Our 


xew Century Columbia. 


Pneumatic Tires, breaking strain being at 235 pounds, although 
pressure put upon it by a rider never exceeds 60 pounds, 

It is very light, weighing only 44 pounds all on, and 39 pounds 
stripped for road racing = = Price, $150. 


Columbias are the Best. 





POPE MFC. CO., 
221 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


12 WARREN ST., 291 WABASH AVE., FACTORY, 
NEW YORK, N. Y, CHICAGO, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


Which Piano? 


Decide that after trying the Ivers 
& Ponp. They are of the highest 
quality. The prices are high enough 
to warrant your demanding this, but 
not high enough to drive you away 
if this is the quality you mean to 
have. 








We send pianos on approval, and 
pay freights out and return if they 
do not suit; or we direct you to the 
he dealer with whom you can most 
PALESTRINA. XVICentury. easily trade. 

Specimen Portrait from Catalogue. Write for Catalogue, ete. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


Masonic Temple, 183 Tremont Street, Boston. 









Select Summer Dresses Now. 


This month we recommend the immedi- 
ate purchase of goods for summer wear. 
We have an assortment of Printed India 
and China Silks, Wool Crepons, Cotton 
Crepes, Cottons with Broche figures, 
Printed Cotton Goods, in more exquisite 
designs and coloring than ever before. 
Ne ‘ } Samples of these goods will be sent to 
bea ¥ 2 any address if the request states definitely 
On Approval. The Vocalion. | the style and quality of goods desired. 
| When samples are received, please make 


Responding to numerous requests and to enable church 


authorities, or representatives of lodges, associations, etc., | a selection promptly, to avoid disappoint- 
to intelligently inform themselves as to the nature, char- 

acteristics and remarkable tonal qualities of the Voca- | ment, 

lion, we will send an instrument on approval. Address ce igi 

for further particulars _ 


MASON & RISCH, 


5-11 summer Strest, Woroester, ate. VlES MeCreery & Co., 


New York Warerooms: 10 East 16th Street. Broadway and 11th Street, 
Western Depot: LYON, POTTER & CO., 
174 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





NEW YORK, 
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» PIANOS 


ENOWNED F 


TONE & DURABILITY 
MODERATE PRICES 


EASY TERMS. EXCHANGED. 
ENDORSFD BY LEADING ARTISTS. 


Catalogue Mailed on Application. 


110 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, 


: WEW YORE CITY. 












TM 


or Public Use. The BES 
a 3 tw in the world. Send for Ca’ 
x . P DN OO., 1008 Walnut St., Phila. Pa. 


CoOp NEWS 


“Greatest o er. Now's your time 


to get orders for our celebrated 
Teas, Coffees and Bakin 
Powder, and secure a beautifu 
Gold Band or Moss Rose Chins 
- ‘Vea Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band 
Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, Castor, or 
Webster's Dictionary. For particulars adavess 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 

P. 0. Box 239. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 




















— if you are 
WRITE US going to 


BUILD. 


Sample designs of 


‘Model Homes 


sent on application, 
Our New Book— 

“Cottage Souvenir” No. 2, 

with over 200 illustrations, is 

for all who 

. ont A GEM rani to build, 
Price $2. Send for prospectus and sample pages—/free, 
GEO. F. BARBER &C0., Architects, Knoxville, Tena, 
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ings ONS 


SHED 1 


IANos:'. 


Celebrated for their Pure Tone, Elegant 
Designs, Sup rior Workmanship, and 
Great Durability. Sold on easy terms. Old 
instruments taken in exchange, Write for 
catalogue and full information. 


170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 






























If the ear be naturally musi- 
cal, a piano of unsatisfactory 
tone is and must be UNSATIS- 
racTory ; if the ear and taste 
be unformed, what more harm- 
ful than a poor piano ? 


The Everett Piano, 


to the fullest de , combines 
that powerful, clear and rich, 
yet pure and delicate tone with 
prolonged singing quality and 
evenness throughout the entire 
scale. 

If not for sale pF a! local 
dealer, address E JOHN 
CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


“From Andante to Allegro,” 
an illustrated pamphlet, will be 
sent free to any one who will 
mention where this advertise- 
ment was seen. 





Lizz 
oMATOKE TCHUPRE 
“To gild refined gold, to paint 
the lily, to throw perfume on the 
violet,” or to improve on Shrews- 
bury Tomatoketchup is a waste- 
ful and ridiculous excess. 











TREES sities cnt went comptes 


Ornamental. S¢neral stock in the U.S., besides 
Breit - many Novelties. New Illustrated 


ROSES and descriptive priced General 
Catalogue,containing im portant 
information for planters, FREE. 
GRAPE VINES ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


MT. HOPE NURSERIES, ROCHESTER, New York. 








co 
FEED OR SURFACE BURNING—HAS A 
BESTOS LINED JACKETS—CAN BE CLEANED IN 
5 MINUTES—ACTUALLY AUTOMATIC—POSITIVELY 


CESS—RESULTS GUARANTEED. NEW — DE- 
RIPTIVE CATALOGUE FREE TO ANY ADD 


Branch Orricts: | PIERCE, BUTLER & PIERCE MFG. CO. 
pa Rhe park al ort General Orrices: SYRACUSE, N.Y., U.S.A. 


THOUSANDS OF HOMES 


Are Comfortably Heated 
this Xmas by 


The Gurney Hot Water 
Heaters and Radiators. 


If too late for Xmas, see that 
you have your house thus warmed 
by the New Year. 

















MAIN OFFICE: 
For + —y iculars see our hi pebests 
FE aka Sergh mg pry gt pal og 5 163 Franklin Street, Boston. 
Applic i 4 — BRANCHES! 


71 John Street, New York. 





xe 
i 


Gurney Hot Water Heater Company. 63 Se. Canal Strect, Chlenge. 


MENTION THIS PUBLICATION. 246 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


“Swift” Cycles. 


100,000 IN USE. 


Perfection os 


BUILT ON HONOR. 


—_—_——— SS OO 





+ 


HIGHEST GRADE, : 
/ Sanur Geman Guedes. The simplest, strongest, and 











BALL BEARINGS THROUGHOUT. | most graceful Safety made. 
LARGE CUSHION TIRES. 

Our wheels have been adopted by the U. S.| SWIFT by name and SWIFT 

4 Government for use in the Postal a by nature. 

Washington, D. C. Sag 

Th Are Leaders. 

| a COVENTRY MACHINISTS’ CO., Ltd. 

: 

239 Columbus Ave. 11& 13 Madison St. 

| WARWICK GYGLE MFG. G0. , 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS 9} BOSTON, MASS, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“We are advertised by our loving friends.” 
King Henry VI. 


The Portraits of 
Healthy Infants 
Sent by 
Thankful Parents 
Offer 


Irrefutable Evidence 


Of the Excellence of 
MELLIN’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


THE DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., Boston, Mass, 


Invites correspondence. 


LBOR’S 


COMPOUND OF PURE 







AND PHOSPHATES| 


For the Cure of | 
Consumption, 


© X ee 
047 em, Coughs,Colds, 
om mM ON 

z 



















Bronchitis, 
Deblility, 
Wasting 
\ a Diseases, 
— be aN Asthma, | 





ALMOST as indian) 

palatable as —— 
cream. It can be Scrof~ 
taken with pleasure ulous 
by delicate persons Hu- 





and children, who 
after using it, are very fond 
of it. It assimilates with the 
food, increases the flesh and 
appetite, builds up the ner- 
vous system, restores energy to 
mind and body, creates new, rich 
and pare blood: in fact, rejuvenates 
the whole m, This preparation is far su- 
pate to all other preparations of Cod Liver 
il: ithas many imitators, but no equals. The results 
as you value your health, and get the pewuines Manetos’ 
. e nvine, Ant 
tured only by DB, ALX’E 5, WILBOR, ur m, Mass. 
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EDW. W. FISCHER, 
Chicago. 


AYER’S 
Hair Vigo 

~ Is the igor 

oz (ey tion for the hair in the 

Ps, world. It restores 

4 faded, thin, and gray 

hair to its original 

color, texture, and 

abundance; prevents 

it from falling out, and 

promotes a new and 

vigorous growth. It 

is perfectly harm- 


less, keeps the scalp 
clean, cures troublesome humors, and is the 


Most Fashionable 


hair-dressing in the market. No matter 
how dry and wiry the hair may be, under 
the influence of Ayer’s Hair Vigor it be- 
comes pliable to the comb and brush. When 
desired to restore color, the bottle should 
be well shaken; but not, if a dressing only is 
needed. That the hair may retain its 
youthful color, fullness, and beauty, it 
should be dressed daily with 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
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Daily tests in card playing countries throughout the world confirm the 
excellence of the “ United States” Cards. Of the many brands issued at 
our factories the following are adapted especially to Club Games and 


Parties: 
Capitol. Sportsman’s. Cabinet. 
Army and Navy. Treasury. Congress. 


Insist upon having them from your dealer. 
THE UNITED STATES PRINTING CO., 
The Russell & Morgan Factories, Cincinnati, O. 


“The Card Players’ Companion,” showing how games are played, and 
giving prices of 40 brands — 400 kinds — of playing cards, will be sent to any 
one who will mention where this advertisement was seen and enclose a 


% CSENTLEMEN] opoveNs } 


CLIP THISCORNER ‘moe 5 
Put it where you will be 
4, reminded to mail it to the Rifles and Pistols 
& address attached for . 




















ye | Rifles for Ladies, 


Boys and Men 

AND 

in various calibres, weights and styles. 

OFFER. Used by experts, professionals and ama- 
Oe teurs. The most accurate rifles made. 

a Mention 

The | 

| 

| 


STEVENS PISTOLS, 


in several models, 
are used by the best 
living pistol shots. 
Their acknowl- 
edged superiority makes them the 

chosen arms of the experts. Light and ¢ 





Forum. 


NEEDS PURE AIR 


more than you do as she is indoors 
most of the time. 


% CONSIDER HER WELFARE. « 


The cost is small—we refer to 


THE HAVEN AIR PURIFIER. 





heavy. plain or elaborately finished, 
and in various calibres. 


STEVENS POCKET RIFLES. 


The most compact 
rifle made. Will shoot 
with the greatest accuracy at various dis- 
| tances 

These arms are carried by Anglers, Bicy- 
clists, Hunters and Tourists. 


You own it, it lasts indefi- 
nitely and you can maintain 
it at from 1 to 10 cents a & 
month. Mail the corner cut 
from above for descriptive 
Circular and our Special 
Offer— where we Pay ex- 
Pressage. Various styles 
for refrigerators,bath rooms, 
nurseries, sick rooms, sleep- 
ing rooms, banks, offices,é&c. 
No objectionable features, 


THE HAVEN AIR PURIFIER CO., > 


38 Plymouth Place, Chicago,  _“* * Sth putsids case 


removed. 





Send for a catalogue and special circular 
describing the latest triumphs in modern 


ulearms, lu 
Address 7 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO., 


P. O. Box 5671, 
Chicopee Falis, Mass, 
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45 sold in88 
2,288 soi in BO 
6,268 soia in QO 

20,049 soia in’D 1 
60,000 fain 92 


—A complete Steel Windmill and 
complete Steel Tower every 3 min- 
utes during the working day. These 
figures tell the story of the ever- 
growing, ever-going, everlasting 
STEEL AERMOTOR. Where one 
goes others follow, and “‘we take 
the country.’’ 


Our record for perfect truthfulness and accuracy of statement > ° 
requires us to say that though sold, we were, through lack of a3 
facilities, unable to make and ship all of the 20,049 Aermotors In ¥ 

BB 


ogg 


System enabl 


ut an Elevated 


h 


91. Orders frequently waited 8 weeks in thcir turi to be filled, 
but this year we hope to ship the day received, every order. We 
have vastly increased our plant and are now prepared to plant 
our increase in every habitable portion of the globe. 

Are you curious to know how the Aermotor Company in the + 
fourth year of !ts existence, came to make many times as many 
windmills as all other factories combined ? How it came to 
originate the Steel Wheel, the Steel Fixed Tower, the Steel 
Tilting Tower, how it has been possible to do so many original O 
things and make a success absolutely unprecedented in the q 
history of the United States’ unprecedented success in invention e 
and manufacture ? 


1st. It is due to the fact that we commenced in a field in which 
there had been no improvement or intelligent effort in that © 
direction for a quarter of a century, and one in which there q wa 
seemed to be no talent or ambition engaged and none yet has 
been exhibited except in a stupid, feeble-minded sort of a way to 
imitate our Steel Aermotor and Steel Towers. Had the imita- 
tions been made with any intelligence or success these imi- f 
tators could not possibly know and follow our very thorough © 
and exhaustive revision of the Aermotor and Tower for ’92. 4 
This includes the most perfect bearings that have ever been put 
in a windmill and an incorporation of all the little suggestions 
that our vast experience has produced. 

2d. To the fact that before commencing the manufacture, 
exhaustive scientific investigation and experiments were made 


° 

” 

De 

i © 

ay 

bya skilled mechanical engineer, in which over 5,000 dynamo- @ 

oe 

ap 

B 

o 


ater S 
th water 


um 
ouse 


metric tests were made on 61 different forms of wheels, propelled 
by artificial and therefore uniform wind, by which were settled 
definitely many questions relating to the proper speed of wheel, 
the best form, angle, curvature and amount of sail surface, the 
resistance of air to rotation, obstructions in the wheel, such as 
heavy wooden arms, obstructions before the wheel, as in the 
vaneless mill, and numerous other more abstruse, though not 
less important questions. These investigations proved that the 
power of the best wind wheels could be doubled, and the 
AERMOTOR daily demonstrates it has been done. 
3d. To the liberal policy of the Aermotor Company, that guar- 
antees its goods satisfactory or pays freight both ways, and 
4th. To the enormous output of its factery which has made 
possible a reduction of prices so that it furnishes the best article 
at less than the poorest is sold for. 
you want a firm Fixed Tower made of ——- Stiff Steel, and 
a Wheel that will cost you less than wood, and last 10 times as lon 
—IF YOU WANT THE TOWER YOU DON’T HAVE 
TO CLIMB (The Tilting Tower) and THE WHEEL 
that RUNS when all others STAND STILL, (The Aer- 
motor) or, if you want a wheel that will churn, grind, cut feed, 
mp water, turn grindstone and saw wood, i.e. A GEARED 
AERMOTOR THAT WILL DO THE WORK OF 
FOUR HORSES AT THE COST OF ONE ($100) write 
for copiously illustrated printed matter, showing every con- 
celvable phase of Windmill construction and work, to the 
RMOT go. Twelth, Rockwel! and Fillmore Sts., 
Cl OB , of Branch, 12 Main St., San Francisco 
aVel 
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AERMOTOR, 
YY Sel 


THE STEEL TILTING TOWER, 
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je practically one piece 


ll surfaces and places where two pieces 0 





Steel ‘Tower are gaivanized 
and is not so 


though an expensive necessity, perfect and 


It is not enough to make porti 


That leaves edges exposed 


the Steel Aermotor and 
gaivanized together, make the who! 


d decay. 


ive galvanizing works, 


te tue Aermotwr. 


i rust frem a 


Metal. 


After being completed 
rotected from rust ap 
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a 


GENUINE _ 


the 


is where shaving causes irritation, if 
it causes it at all. 


There is no reason why there should be avy irritation, anywhere, 
It is one of the chief characteristics of the famous GENUINE 


YANKEE SHAVING SOAP 


that it allays, cures, and 


Prevents Irritation. 


The gentle medicinal qualities of this famous Shav- 
ing Soap—together with its other delightful properties 
—have given it a world-wide reputation, and increas- 
ing sale for more than half a century. 


Your dealer may try to induce you to use some- 
thing else, for others cost him less, and yield larger 
margins. 

You cannot afford to humor your dealer, for if you 
want safety and comfort, you must insist upon having 


the GENUINE YANKEE SHAVING SOAP. 


This brand has been standard for quality in the 
United States Navy for upwards of 50 years. 

It has healed, soothed, and comforted more than a 
hundred million grateful chins. 

It has probably produced enough of its rich, creamlike 
lather to cover over the entire City of New York,so 
that not a roof, chimney, steeple, or tower could be seen. 

It solicits an introduction to your chin. 


Note fac-simile of cake, and take no other. Beware 
of all “‘the same as” or “just as good as” articles, 
which unscrupulous dealers may offer. 


If your dealer does not keep the GENUINE YANKEE SHAVING SOAP, ask him to get it for you. 
Failing in this, send 15¢, in stamps direct to us,and we will send you by return mail a full-size cake, sufficient 


for over 300 shaves. 





Address THE J.B. WILLIAMS CO., GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
(Originally Williams & Bros. [see Label], Manchester, (t., 1840.) 
* 
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QUINA - [AROCHE 


Is not, like many mixtures, an ordinary compound of 
drugs but is the result of laborious research, and has 
for its basis a combination of all the principals of the 
best Cinchonas (Peruvian Bark), with a rich wine, that 




























is specially prepared for M. Laroche; a grand National ¥ 
prize of 16,600 francs has been awarded him, together a 
with gold medals at the expositions of Paris, Vienna, [7% 
Sidney, ete. me 

QUINA-LAROCHE is par-excellence the tonic to combat me 
STOMACH AFFECTIONS, LOSS OF APPETITE, jg 


MENTAL DEPRESSION, ANAEMIA, ete. 


Secs 








QUINA-LAROCHE is a powerful preservative against 
intermittent and continued fevers, rebellious to sulphate 
of quinine, and is also of exceptional value in cases of 
tardy convalescence, ete, 





QUINA-LAROCHE in combination with Iron is especial- 
ly recommended in cases of impoverishment of the 
blood, chlorosis, debility, difficulty of assimilation, &c, 


Paris, 22 rue Drouot. 


E. FOUGERA & CO, 


Agents for the United States, 
30 North William Street, New York 


ZGnRY’LRPrTTOornr HEPAT wT 
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“My Soul! I mean that bit of Phosphorus that takes its place."—James Russell Lowell. 


Grosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 
Is acknowledged by scientists superior to all other pre 
Ya tions of the Hypophosphites, for the cure of Nervous 
. Jiseases. For nearly thirty years it has pan pee red accord- 
~ ing to Prof. Percy's formula, from the vital principle of the ox 
brain and embryo of the wheat and oat. 
= Especially recommended for Brain Exhaustion, Nervous Pros- 
tration, Impaired Vitality, and, as a preventive of these condi- 
tions, it sustains in +d mental and physical powers. 
Itisa itive cure for night sweats, the best known preven- 
tive of Consumption. Endorsed by leading physicians and the 
world's best brain-workers. Pamphlet free. 


For sale by leading drug- 
, . gists. Avold substitutes. 

Sent by mail ($1) from 66 W. 25th St., New York. 

None genuine without this signature printed on label. 2" 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which gov- 
ern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful 
»plication of the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. 
has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately 
flavored beverage which may save us mong ey! doctors’ 
bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet thata 
constitution ma: gradually built up until strong enough to 
resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies 
are floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may ones many a fatal shaft by keeping 
ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a properly nour- 
ished frame.” —Civil Service Gazette. 
Made onoly with boiling water er milk. Sold only in half- 
pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 








Sure cure for Bad Breath, Sour Stomach, Hi 

sia, Heart Burn, all Bilious and Gastric on of thé 
Stomach. Whitens Teeth to perfection. Price only 25 cents 
per box, sent by mail. 


DITMAN'S PHARMACY, 
BROADWAY AND BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK. 


ALL NIGHT BREATHING THROUGH 


THe WELCH INHALER, g@ 
WHILE SLEEPING ee 


CURES 


ASTHMA, 
CATARRH, 
DEAFNESS, 
DIPTHERIA, 
ROSE COLD, 
HAY FEVER, 
NEURALGIA, 
BRONCHITIS, 
PNEUMONIA, 
TUBERCULOSIS. 








Ihe cure is performed nat- 
urally while you are sleeping 
and without the least incon- 
venience. The soothing, 
healing and health giving 
remedies are carried by every breath drawn into all the tubercles and diseased parts of the Nose, Throat 
and Lungs. It will correct unhealthy and offensive discharges, allay irritation and inflamation, impart 
tone and strength to the weakened membranes and purity and sweetness to the breath. 


Sure preventive against Hay Fever, if used nightly before it comes on. 
Price of Inhaler, Inhalant and Balm, $2.50. Extra Bottle Inhalant and Balm, 50c. each. 


SENT POSTPAID UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR THE WELCH INHALER, 


AMERICAN INHALER CoO., 310 wiabash Ave., Auditorium, Chieago: 
30 
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Tr oo  — 


No attorney's fee until patent is ob 
tained. Write for ** A Short Talk.’’ 
Re RATE OTN NR OLR 
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CT —_—_—_— —— 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW.—ConrTINUED. 
W. QTON. Parxerssurc. J. W. Vandevoort. Lancaster. Bushnell & Watkins. 
_ | * Van Winkle & Ambler. Mapisons. Lewis & Briggs. . 
FATRHAVEN. Eli T Mood Puuprt. Dayton & Dayton. MILWAUKER., 
ae George a SPENCER. J. A. A. Vandale. | Miller, Noyes, & Miller, 102 Wiscon 
a i oo WHEELING. Erskine Alien, sin St. 
SPOKANE FALLS. 8. & J. W. Douglas 8. G. Bmi Weir, Tents, Smee, Betta, 
“ ng ; b ; 
Tacoma, 0. Krai WISCONSIX, sus uae MOY, 99 Laan & rust Bld. 
WaLLa Walia. Thomas H. Brents. AxTIGo, J. H. Trever. OsckoLa MILLS, Henry R. Dike. 
ASHLAND. Wm. F. Shea. Osukosu. Gary & Forward. 
WEST VIRGINIA. Buack RIVER FaLis. Carl C. Pope, RHINELANDER, Paul Browne. 
. P BoscoseL. John D. Wilson. RICHLAND CENTER. James H. Miner. 
Appisox. C. F. Dorr. BRopHEsD. Burr &8 e. STURGEON Bay. 0. E. & Y. V. Dreutzer. 
BRAMWELL. Chas P. Latham. Currrewa Fauis. L. J. Kusk. SuPERIOn D. E. Roberts. 
BucKHANNON. C. C. Higginbotham, “ W. H. Stafford. WATERTOWN. Harlow Pease. 
CHARLESTON. Brown & Jackson. DARLINGTON. Orton & Osborn. Waukesna. D. H. Sumner, 
« Payne & Green. DODGEVILLE. Reese & Carter. Ryan & Merton. : 


“ Watts & 4 EvkHorn. J. B. Wheeler. West Surenior. Butler & Vinje. 










CHARLESTOWN. Joseph Trapne Exisworts. A. Combacker. 
CLARKSBURG, W. Scott. Fon Do Lac. “N.C. Giffin, , Grace, & Rock. 
EvizapeTu. Lockhart & Riddle. Hazet Green. H. D. York. | 
Farrmont. F. T. Martin. Hupsox. Baker & Helms. | WYOMING 
FAYETTEVILLE. Isbell & Dillon. JANESVILLE. Dunwidtlie & Goldin. | Cuevenne. J. W. Fisher. 
New MARTINSVILLE. 8. B. Hail. La Crossz. E. C. Higbee. RAWLiIns, Homer Merrell. 

WALLACE A. BARTLETT, Prices $4 to $8 

each according 


Principal Examiner U. 8. Patent Office, 1875-1883. 
SOLICITOR OF 


PATENTS, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 


639 F St., Cor. 7th, Washington, D. C. 


to size. 





FOR SALE BY 
NORTON DOOR CHECK & SPRING CO., 


605 Sears Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


Walter Donaldson &Co.,Wash., D.C. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Sinch, $10 thousand ; 4-inch, $11; 5-inch Perfecto, 
$15. Sample 


CUBAN ple box by mail, 35 cents. Agents wanted 
CIGARS. } 3. AGUERO, 50 Fulton St., N.Y.’ 


A MOST CONVENIENT piece of furniture is the Derby 
Roll Top Desk, and no more attractive and substantial 
necessity could be thought of for a man’s office or 
“den.” These desks have uired a world-wide 
reputation for their excellence of workmanship and 
material, and in their more recent forms are posi- 
tively a labyrinth of adjustable drawers and eers: 
holes of all sizes and depths, suited to hold the 
legal papers and the smallest postage stamps and 
pens. Offices fitted with these conveniences are much 
more agreeable places for doing business than was 
formerly the case, and there is an increasing demand 
for the Derby Roll Top and Flat = Desks for use in 
the home, library, sitting-room, office, or ‘“‘den."* 

Correspondence invited. Catalogue free. 


DERBY & KILMER DESK CO., 93 Causeway St., 
BOSTON. 


PENN Yoon ber se. mor ie 

MUTUAL 22° 2.002 

LIF where. Address, fe 
921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 


PPL LL LDL LD LLL PLP A hd DD 
A WORLD-RENOWNED REMEDY for HOARSENESS, 
COUGHS, ASTHMA, and CATARRH. A neglected Cough or 
Sore Throat frequently results in an incurable Lung Disease 
er Chronic Throat Trouble. Acting directly on the inflamed 
parts, they give prompt relief. A standard remedy; sold 
everywhere, and recommended by physicians for over 


forty years, Singers and Speakers use them to clear the voice, 
15 


Closes Doors without Slam- 
ming or Breaking of Glass- 





















ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 


ARVIN’ 


FIRE &BURGLAR 





Y TED 
HAVE We EN MpROVEMENTS 


NO! 


THAT WILL WELL REPAY AN 


INVESTIGATION 


BY THOSE Sige TO SECURE 


THE BEST SAFE 
MARVIN SAFE CO. 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
LONDON. ENCLAND. 
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Victor 
Bicycles 


FOR 1892 


Are far ahead of all previous efforts. New styles, new 
ideas; highest grade. Victors lead the world. You 
can have a catalog for the asking. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CoO., A. G. SPALDINC & BROS., 
BOSTON, WASHINGTON, DENVER, SPECIAL AGENTS, 
SAN FRANCISCO. CHICAGO, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA. 


199999 
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We make soup and sell it. We make 
it with such scrupulous care that each can 
practically becomes a can of conscience. 

We use the best of everything; our 
cooks are known the world over, and as 
for cleanliness, our factory is a marvel 
to our numerous and welcome visitors. 

Conscience is what’s lacking in the 
piratical article which some dealers try 
to substitute for our soups. Don't be 
deceived but insist on having the Franco- 
American brand. 

Fifteen minutes and the soup is ready to serve. 
A sample can of any of the following varieties sent on receipt of 14 cents postage. 





Green Turtle, Terrapin, Chicken, Consommé, Purée of Game, Mulligatawny. Mock Turtle, Ox-Tail, 
Tomato, Chicken Gumbo, French Bouillon, Julienne, Pea, Printanier, Mutton Broth, Vegetable, 
ef, Pearl Tapioca. 


The Franco-American Food Company, 


West Broadway and Franklin Street, New York. 


16 
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THE LEGEND OF 
ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON 


HAS BECOME FAMILIAR TO 
The American People as the Trade Mark of 
Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters. 


For the last 35 years it has heralded the Cura- 
tive Properties of this Great Tonic. 


HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS 


RENEWS VIGOR AND MAKES LIFE WORTH LIVING. 


Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters repels and fights off the morbid elements which superinduce Disease. 
As an Invigorating, Regulating, and Restorative Preparation, suited to all climates and every contingency, 
1T STANDS ALONE among modern medicines. It gives speedy relief in Dys - apsia, Liver Complaint, Con- 
stipation, Nervousness, Kidney Troubles, and counteracts any tendency to Neuralgia, Rheumatism, and 
Gout if taken in its incipient stages. It is indispensable to the traveler and the sojourner or settler in any 


malarious region at home or abroad. Resort to it in time to build up the system to withstand the rigor of 
the coming winter season. 


THE WEAK, 
THE EXHAUSTED, 
THE CONVALESCENT 
. REGAIN 
WHEALTH, STRENGTH AND VITALITY\§ 
By its Use. 


For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers in Propri- 
etary Medicines. 


D. HERBERT HOSTETTER, President. MM. L. MYERS, | The Hostetter Company, Props. 


THEO, RB. HOSTETTER, Vice-Pres’t. | Sec’y and Treasurer.) PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Anelegant dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes all a 
impurities from the scalp, preve ntsb aldness andg zray hair, rm yn 1 R 
and causes the hair to grow Thick, Softand Bez 1. In- x: 
fallible for curing eruptions, diseases of theskin, glandsand Clos 
aoe and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, K | Ee 

c. All Druggists or by Mail, 50 cts, 

1 BARCLAY & Co. ETErone se. NOE ESTABLISHED 


postage will ‘end samples of 
usin; nti-Corpulene Pills” lose 15ibs. 8 ur handsome papers with 
month, The ey cause no sickness, contain no ee and never borders to match at | U NION WALL Paper Co., 1638 


fail, eas ists e aw gp Te — | remarkably low prices. | Market Street, Phila., Pa. 


$50 Universal Household Remedy. 


Externally and Inte ns 


ose te EUCALYPTA EXTRACT 


Cireulare around each Bottle. Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Gatarrh, Pains and Aches. 
Full Particulars with Each Bottle. Price 50 Cents. For Sale by all Druggists, 


—ELY’S SCREAM BALN—Cleanses the Nasal 
Passages, Allays Pain and Inflammation, Heals 
the Sores, Kestores Taste and Smell, and Cures 


xives Relief at once for Col« 
ply into the Nostrils. It is (ickly pi 
et ggists or by mail, ELY BROS., 56 Warren St., N. Y. 
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st PONDEROSA TOMATO } 


AND BOTH 


GLORY and PROFIT “vat 


Se 


Contest -.« THE 


Renee ela 


ONDERO 


so valuablethat we paid $2 50 last year for the NAME alone when sold under the No. **400."" 
This year we think more of it than ever and to aidin making its merits still wider known 
we have doubled the amount of the money prizes. 


NOW THENFo: ise: we off? $500.00 


for the heaviest single fruits raised from seeds of Ponderosa bought in 1892 in our sealed pack- 
ets. Full details in Catalogue mentioned below, where also its fine qualities are told at 
length. It should be grown in 


Sorderuimithwy Scand 


because the essential features of EARLINESS, SIZE, WEIGHT, COLOR, SOLIDITY and 
ALITY, that make the ideal Tomato, this Ponderosa variety possesses in the superlative 
egree. Delicate persons will always prefer it because it is nearly scedless. 


Price per packet 20c, 6 packets for $1, 12 packets for $1.75, 25 packets for $3. 

’ that with every order for a Toy or more we will 
DON’T FORCET,, seni FREE, cor CATALOGUE of EVERYTHING 
for the GARDEN, (which alone costs us 25 cents) provided you ean state where you 
saw this advertisement. This Catalogue of 150 pages | is bound in illuminated covers, 
and is the largest and handsomest ever issu It is replete with man atta 
and one a ot all that is new and desi ible in SEEDS and PLA 


logue alone is wanted, we will = = on Postaee of 25 cts., whic a omnass 
deducted on first order from Catal Postage stamps accepted 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK. 
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FEBRUARY, 1892. \ cep 3® 


Perils of Our National Elections. . . Ex-Senator G. F. EDMUNDS 
The Choice of Presidential Electors . ... . Hon. E. J. PHELPS 
GREAT PROBLEMS OF COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENT: 
The Nicaragua Canal and Commerce. . .Hon. WARNER MILLER 
The Nicaragua Canal: Its Political Aspects . Capt. W. L. MERRY 


Late President San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 


Our Lake Commerce and Ways to the Sea . Senator C. K. DAVIS 
Of Minnesota 


A Great Domain by Irrigation .... . Gov. JOHN N. IRWIN 


SCIENTIFIC EXPERIMENTS IN PHILANTHROPY: a 
The German Labor Colonies . . . Prof. FRANCIS G. PEABODY 
A Year of General Booth’s Work ... . . Dr. ALBERT SHAW 

Bank Circulation and Free Coinage. . . .Hon. JOHN JAY KNOX 


Late Comptroller of the Currency 


Is Our Military Training Adequate?. .Col. CHARLES W. LARNED 
Of the West Point Military Academy 


A Year’s Literary Production ..... HAMILTON W. MABIE 
Suppression of Letteries by Ta_ation . .... HORACE WHITE 


Estimates of New Books 


NEW YORK: 
THE FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY, Union Sevare. 


2s. 6d. perCopy. LONDON: E. ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD St., STRAND. £1, 108. a Year, 
PARIS: LIBRAIRIE GALIGNANI, 224 RuE DE RIVOLI. 


50 Cts. a Copy. $5.00 a Year. 


A — Gontaining Sufficient 
t 35 to 40 Cups of 


Van HoureNs 
LOCA 


WIiLt BE SENT, 


Prepaid, to all who will:mention this publication and send 25 CENTS with their names 
and addresses to 


VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, '% Reade Street. New Yorks or, 


45 Wabash Av nue, Chicago. 


The Standard Cocoa of the World. 


“BEST & GOES FARTHEST.” 
“ONCE TRIED, USED ALWAYS.” 


Perfectly Pure. 
Easily Digested. 
Made Instantly. 


A Delicious Substit ate for 
Tea and Coffee, and 
Better for the Nerves 
and Stomach. x 
Cheaper and Mors Satisfying. —s 


There are cocoas and cocoas, but pure and easil digestible cocoa in powder was invented and 
patented by C. J. Van Houten in Holland, the pro::ss being stilla secret of the firm. Travel 
where you will in Europe, you are sure to find Van Houten’s Cocoa, and in America it is acquir- 
ing a national reputation and rapidly increasing sale. 

A comparison will quickly prove the great superiority of VAN Houten’s Cocoa. Take no 
substitute. Sold in one-eighth, one-quarter, one-half and cne pound cans by all grocers. Pre- 
pared only by the inventors, VAN HOUTEN & ZooN, Weesp, Holland. c 6, 
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PRONOUNCED BY CONNOISSEURS * 


The BEST NATURAL SPARKLINC WINE 


PRODUCED IN AMERICA. 
Also a Full Line of Well-Ripened and Pure Sweet Catawba, Dry Catawba, Port, Sherry, Clarets and Brandy 
Made Exclusively from Grapes. ("For Sale by all Leading Wine Dealers and Grocers. 


URBANA WINE CO., HAMMONDSPORT, NEW YORK. 





A MARVELOUS RECORD. 


The frequent publication of figures showing the transae- 
tions of the Life Insurance Companies of this country has to 
some extent familiarized the public mind with the magnitude 
of the beneficent work they have done, the following compre- 
hensive statement is a revelation as to what has been done by 


the greatest of all the companies 


The Mutual Life of New York. 


SINCE IT WAS ORGANIZED IN 1843 IT 


Has received from its Policy-holders more than . . . 888s M I LLI NS 
Has collected for its Policy-holders more than > ° . ad 
Has paid to its Policy-holders more than . ‘ . . . 8304 > 0 F 


Has paid for its Policy-holders less than 6 


And holds Invested for its Policy-holders a ‘ies . 140 DO LLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCurbDy, PRESIDENT. 
Rosert A. GRANNISS, VICE-PRESIDENT. 


Ol 
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Press or THe Pv UBLISHERS’ PRINTING Co. ; 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


mA Is Absoluteiy Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


‘| are used in its prepar- 
It ha as more 


strength of Cocoa 

mixed with Starch, 
Arrowroot or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 
ing, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Crocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


if the GOOD 
wishes to WELL, 
She es 
something 
. .G00D : 


“FERRIS 


Delicious Hams and Bacon 
ARE. THE THING, 


Piano-Fortes, 


Fifty years before the public, upon their ex- 
cellence alone have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in 


TONE, TOUCH, 


Workmanship, # Durability 


WAREROOMS: 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., New York. 
22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
817 Market’Space, Penna. Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 


Cuicaco: LYON & HEALY, Sole Agents, 


STATE AND MONROE STS. 


GOLD MEDAL 


AWARDED 


After a Year's Scientific Investigation. 


THE 


Elliott Cresson 
MEDAL, 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, PHILA., PA. 


AWARDED 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 
447-449 East 52d St., 
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Index photographed at the 
beginning for the convenience 
of the microfilm user. 
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